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JOHN   CLARK   RIDPATH. 


THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  LETTERS. 

(PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS.) 


BY  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

To  establish  a  democracy  was  one  of  the  earliest 
dreams  of  the  human  race.  Doubtless  there  was  a  time 
when  the  cave-men,  the  lake-men  and  the  cliff-dwellers 
did  not  dream  at  all,  or  dreamed  only  in  the  fashion  of 
our  shepherd  or  pointer,  who  imagines  himself  actively 
vigilant  between  the  flock  and  the  wolf  or  holding  his 
instinctive  nose  in  the  direction  of  the  game.  But  the 
time  came  when  the  conscious  man,  the  man  of  will  and 
purpose  and  plan  and  hope,  began  to  see  visions  and 
dream  dreams;  and  one  of  the  first  of  these  was  the 
vision  of  a  democracy — a  social  gathering  into  one  of  like 
spirits  made  perfect  under  the  law  of  equality,  of  truth,  of 
trust,  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual  devotion. 

But  the  vision  receded  far  and  danced  in  wavering 
lines  along  a  distant  and  seemingly  unattainable  horizon. 
Emerging  from  the  savage  state,  the  tribes  of  men,  by 
competition  and  war,  by  union  and  disunion,  by  affiliation 
and  self-interest,  became  national  rather  than  democratic. 
It  would  appear  that  organization — the  disposition  to 
organize — has  been  the  universal  vice  of  the  race.  Not 
indeed  that  social  organization,  or  organization  of  any 
kind,  under  the  law  of  common  sentiment  and  pur- 
pose,   is   essentially  vicious;    but  of   all  the   tendencies 
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under  which  we  drift  and  are  driven  in  this  strange 
cosmos  which  we  are  sent  to  inherit  and  occupy,  the 
most  dangerous  (because  the  most  easily  abused)  is  the 
tendency  to  organize,  and  thereby  to  crush  into  nothing 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  individual. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  mankind  it  appears  that 
organic  structure  and  individuality  have  not  been  able  to 
flourish  together.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  great  Oriental 
despotisms,  the  organic  structure  has  been  raised  to 
mountainous  proportions,  but  this  has  been  invariably 
accompanied  with  the  suppression  or  total  extinction  of 
the  individual.  In  all  Asia  the  individual  life  has  hardly 
found  existence.  True,  there  was  an  early  age  in  the 
valleys  of  India  /hen  the  shepherds  of  Bramah,  the 
primitive  bards  und  priests  and  philosophers  of  the  Aryan 
race,  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  colossal  organiza- 
tion. In  that  primeval  epoch  individuality  flourished  for 
a  season.  Then  it  was  that  the  Indian  poets  sang  the 
hymns  of  the  Vedas  and  gave  the  primary  impulses  to 
systems  of  thought  and  fiction  and  natural  philosophy 
which  have  not  yet  ceased  to  flow  like  streams  of  living 
quicksilver  among  the  struggling  masses,  the  heaps  of 
merchandise  and  the  swollen  gutters  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Time  was  again  when  the  Greek  kinsmen  of  this 
ancient  race,  more  democratic  than  they,  escaping  out  of 
Asia,  virtually  emancipated  for  a  season  among  the 
valleys  and  hills  and  myrtle  groves  and  oak  woods  of 
Hellas,  reached  more  nearly  and  more  gloriously  the 
maximum  attainments  of  individuality  and  freedom.  It 
was  amid  the  democracy  of  Athens  that  the  human 
intellect  displayed  the  most  beautiful  activities  and 
sublime  energies  which  have  thus  far  been  witnessed  in 
our  poor  planet.     After  another  long  span,  we  find  in  the 
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republican  cities  of  medieval  Italy  the  reviving  glow  and 
glory  of  genius  and  art.  It  was  from  these  small  democ- 
racies that  Modern  Europe  caught  the  pencilings  of  that 
coming  dawn  in  which  literature  should  be  universally 
diffused.  But  here,  likewise,  the  beginnings  of  culture 
and  the  fame  of  achievement  came  in  the  absence  of 
large  structural  forms  and  the  oppressive  weight  of  great 
civil  societies. 

In  still  later  ages  we  have  caught  glimpses  of  the 
same  fact  among  many  peoples  and  in  divers  stages  of 
human  development.  Of  a  certainty  the  organic  mouth 
of  society  is  ever  repeating  another  story ;  but  the  indi- 
vidual mouth  of  man  affirms  it.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
upon  which  mankind  en  masse  are  agreed,  it  is  that 
socialism — democracy,  if  you  will — in  its  pure  and  simple 
forms  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare ;  but  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  concerning  which  History  is  agreed,  it  is  that  the 
individual  life  of  man,  his  talent,  his  genius,  his  hope  and 
glorious  achievement  have  shone  with  the  greatest  luster 
and  penetrated  most  deeply  the  shadows  of  surrounding 
night  and  barbarism  in  the  midst  of  social  democracies, 
where  man  was  great,  and  free,  and  strong,  and  the 
weight  of  structural  organism  was  unknown.  In  our  own 
commonwealth  of  Indiana,  with  our  development  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  it  still  stands  to  truth  that  the 
greatest-minded  men  and  women,  the  most  prophetic 
children,  the  most  capable,  liberal  and  unselfish  citizen- 
ship which  we  have  ever  possessed  within  these  borders, 
were  those  of  the  community  established  by  Robert 
Owen  and  his  co-workers  at  the  town  of  New  Harmony. 
Without  the  genius  nurtured  in  that  insignificant  locality, 
the  public  school  system,  so  broad  and  generous,  and 
even  the  new  constitution  of  the  State,  could  hardly  have 
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prevailed   against   the  ignorance  and  conservatism   and 
provincial  narrow-mindedness  of  early  Indiana. 

In  the  whole  modern  epoch,  organic  structure  has 
continued  to  grow  at  the  expense  of  individuality — to  rise 
mountainward  and  skyward  on  every  hand.  Against  the 
laws  of  history  we  have  been  taught  that  government  is 
the  supreme  fact  of  civilization  ;  that  man  is  the  greatest 
when  he  drifts  about  without  definition  in  the  nebulous 
cloud  of  society.  If  there  be  one  thing  which  in  our  age 
is  regarded  as  supremely  dangerous,  it  is  what  may  be 
called  the  stellar  evolution  of  human  life  !  It  is  regarded 
as  safe  to  continue  nebulous,  but  dangerous  to  become 
star-like  and  individual.  The  monstrous  overgrowth  of 
society  weighs  down  everything.  If  I  should  say  that, 
as  a  consequence,  the  present  age  is  one  of  mental  ser- 
vility I  should  not  fly  wide  of  the  mark.  True  enough, 
we  deny  it.  We  resent  the  imputation  of  mental  servi- 
tude. We  put  it  from  us  as  a  slander.  We  go  about 
proclaiming  liberty  throughout  the  land,  and  to  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  but  the  proclamation  mocks  us  with 
delusive  echoes,  rebounding  from  the  cliffs  and  rocks  of 
a  social,  political  and  moral  landscape  in  which  the  evi- 
dences of  revised  and  modified  despotisms  are  traceable 
in  every  part. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  many  good  people — possibly 
a  majority  of  human  kind — seem  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  existing  state.  From  the  average  man  you 
may  easily  get  it  granted  that  a  former  despotic  state 
existed — a  thing  quite  intolerable  ;  but  he  believes  and 
avers  that  that  state  has  passed  away  ;  that  the  human 
mind  is  no  longer  servile  ;  that  men  are  no  longer  sub- 
servient and  slavish  in  life  and  thought.  Strange, 
indeed,  that  such  a  delusion  should  exist  and  have  the 
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mastery  !  Strange,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  to-day 
should  imagine  that  the  great  problem  of  civilization  is 
solved ;  that  the  equation  of  a  true  life  has  been  deter- 
mined ;  that  an  ultimate  and  satisfactory  condition  has 
been  reached  which  may  well  be  continued  forever !  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  an 
ultimate  condition  can  be  attained.  How  foolish  to 
suppose  that  we  are  now  on  a  great  plane  upon  which  all 
our  future  achievements  and  activities  are  to  be  exhibited 
as  if  on  a  level  mustering  ground  !  Every  level  place 
gained  by  mankind,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  slopes 
down  the  other  way  !  Aye,  more  than  that,  it  is  bounded 
on  the  further  side  by  miasmatic  lowlands  and  the  bogs  of 
oblivion  !  For  us  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  ultimate 
condition — no  such  place  as  a  level  plane  of  easy  march- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  mountains  are  just  before  us, 
steeper  and  higher  than  ever.  Deep  gorges  are  to  the 
right  hand  and  to  the  left.  The  precipice  in  many  parts 
seems  even  as  a  perpendicular  wall,  and  beyond  on  high 
afar  lie  the  shining  peaks — the  sun-mountains  of  vision — 
under  the  light  of  heaven,  and  seemingly  inaccessible  to 
human  feet. 

A  present  survey  of  the  civilized  states  and  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  shows  everywhere  the  preponderant  growth 
of  social  and  civil  organization  over  man.  True  it  is  that 
individuality  bubbles  up  ever  from  the  deep  springs  of 
human  life  and  breaks  with  shine  and  flicker  on  the  sur- 
face ;  but  the  mass  of  structure  is  heavy  and  colossal.  It 
can  not  be  doubted  that  the  individual  life  is  weighed 
down,  obscured  and  suppressed  under  a  superincumbent 
mass  of  civil,  political  and  social  organizations,  quite  too 
heavy  to  be  borne.  Along  the  confines  of  Europe  we  see, 
to  our  amazement,  medieval  kingdoms  heaped  upon  man- 
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kind  like  the  hills  and  mountains  which  were  flung  by 
^Eolus  on  the  living  winds.  Is  it  not  an  astounding  thing 
that  the  British  monarchy,  with  all  its  middle-age  tradi- 
tions, its  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  its  absurd  primo- 
geniture, and  its  doctrine  of  entail,  should  still  stand 
among  the  structures  of  modern  times  ?  And  yet  the 
British  monarchy  is  the  best  of  its  kind  that  ever  existed 
in  the  world  !  Is  it  not  still  more  strange  that  on  this 
side  of  the  sea,  here  in  these  broad,  new  lands,  with  a 
great  people  poured  out  fresh  from  the  mold  into  valley- 
land  and  prairie — emancipated  at  the  first  as  we  were  by 
strife  and  revolution — should  be  constantly  striving  to 
return  by  tentative  approximations  to  the  style  of  govern- 
ment and  society  from  which  our  fathers  so  gloriously 
freed  themselves  by  war  and  independence  a  hundred 
years  ago  ?  Many  do  not  perceive  at  all  our  backward 
gravitation  toward  a  great  Government,  counted  a  good 
in  itself,  existing  for  itself,  trying  ever  to  perpetuate 
itself,  with  a  presidential  capstone  on  top,  virtually  cut 
in  the  monarchial  fashion,  with  a  millionaire  Senate  and 
a  vast  category  of  departments  and  bureaux  and  branch- 
ing authorities  set  under,  resting  in  every  place  upon  the 
people,  as  if  to  keep  them  down  ;  but  that  is  the  form 
and  fashion  of  the  thing  which  indeed  we  did  not  inherit 
from  our  patriot  fathers,  but  have  chosen  to  make  and 
perpetuate  for  ourselves  ! 

Reflect  for  a  moment  how  our  big  organic  machine 
busies  itself  in  the  fatherly  work  of  taking  care  of  man ! 
I  suppose  that  the  real,  chief  concern  of  every  modern 
administration  in  every  country  under  the  sun,  the 
United  States  included,  is  to  perpetuate  itself  by  con- 
trolling public  opinion.  Think  for  a  moment  what  a 
monstrous  abuse  and  reversal  of  all  natural  republican 
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democracy  this  is !  The  government  control  public 
opinion,  indeed  !  Why,  no  government  in  the  world  has 
the  slightest  right  to  exist  when  genuine  public  opinion 
is  against  it.  It  is  the  business  of  all  government  to 
obey  public  opinion  as  implicitly  as  the  wheat  fields 
wave  and  fluctuate  under  the  pressure  of  the  summer 
breezes.  The  fact  is,  government,  per  se,  is  nothing. 
It  has  no  inherent  right  to  be.  Man  is  a  self-governing 
creature,  though  the  world  as  yet  seems  a  long  time  in 
finding  it  out.  Another  long  epoch  may,  and  probably 
will,  intervene  before  the  theory  of  true  man-government 
is  practically  applied ;  but  the  time  will  come  at  last 
when  those  vast  organizations  which  batten  and  fatten 
on  the  earnings  and  resources  of  the  people  will  pass 
away  and  be  discoverable  like  spectral  incubi  only  with 
the  backward  glance  of  History. 

The  question  is  whether  all  peoples  and  all  men  alike 
are  given  up  to  the  idolatry  of  structural  organization,  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  found  among  modern 
peoples  groups  and  classes  of  men  and  women  who  are 
too  proud,  too  intelligent  and  too  free  to  get  down  on 
their  knees  and  worship  something  which  they  them- 
selves helped  to  create.  1  am  glad  to  think  and  to  say 
that  there  are  those  in  modern  society  who  still  stand  for 
the  individual  life,  and  who  still  hope  to  see  the  world 
democratized.  Some  of  these  labor  blindly  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  wished-for  result.  Rather  do 
they  labor  unconsciously,  having  the  instinct  and  sense 
of  something  which  their  faculties  in  conscious  action 
can  not  discern. 

Of  such  kind  in  general  is  the  under  man  as  we 
see  him  to-day,  struggling  and  writhing  in  the  bottom 
of  every  modern  society.     The  under  man  knows  only 
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thus  much,  that  he  is  miserable  and  poor,  and  in  pain 
of  mind  and  body.  He  knows  that  the  fields  grow 
white  under  the  toil  of  his  hand,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  the  fruits  of  his  industry  are  gathered  by  others. 
He  knows  that  poverty  of  life  and  intellect  is  becoming 
with  him  a  fixed  estate  which  he  is  to  entail  upon  his 
children,  and  that  ignorance  is  likely  to  follow  the 
same  line  of  descent  and  transmission.  He  therefore 
struggles  to  free  himself  from  the  pressure  that  is  upon 
him.  Perhaps  he  hopes  for  reform  under  the  existing 
order.  Perhaps  he  believes  that  philanthropy  in  the 
world  above  him  and  around  him  will  at  length  prevail 
over  selfishness  and  power,  and  that. his  rights  will  be 
conceded  to  him  under  the  laws  of  humanity  and  jus- 
tice. Perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  he  becomes  weary 
with  waiting  and  sick  with  hope  deferred.  Under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship  he  enters  into  con- 
spiracy with  his  fellows  like  himself,  and  the  existing 
order  feels  the  sudden  jar  of   an  insurgent  earthquake. 

Then  it  is  that  the  existing  order  puts  its  bugle  to 
lip  and  sounds  a  note  of  alarm,  as  though  the  under 
man  himself  were  not  a  part — even  the  larger  part — of 
society ;  as  though  his  insurrection  were  against  his 
own  interests ;  as  though  his  act  were  the  act  of  a 
madman  and  not  the  act  of  one  sane  and  strong  and 
hopeful,  struggling  only  for  the  right  to  live,  and  enjoy 
a  modicum  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  blessings 
of  air  and  sky.  Then  the  government  is  invoked,  and 
the  policeman  with  his  billy  knocks  the  man  of  the 
Faubourgs,  the  man  of  the  mines,  the  man  of  the  shops 
and  fields,  on  the  head  for  his  disquietude,  until  he  lies 
still — for  a  season. 

The  existing  order,  under  such  circumstances,  invents 
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big  words  with  which  to  scare  and  terrify.  Socialism  is 
one  of  them.  Communism  is  another.  Anarchy  is 
another.  I  am  not  sure  but  democracy  is  a  fourtb.  In 
course  of  time  it  may  be  that  even  so  tame  a  word  as 
republicanism  will  be  put  under  the  ban  and  be  used  as 
a  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  to  frighten  the  average 
voter  into  casting  a  straight  ticket.  Thus  shall  we  be 
persuaded  to  continue  the  powers  that  be,  with  their 
constant  accretion  of  authority  and  added  means  of 
oppressing  the  individual  life  of  man. 

But  I  was  not  intending  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
unconscious  effort  of  the  under  man  for  liberation  from 
his  existing  state.  I  merely  mention  him  as  one  of  the 
forces  against  which  the  overdone  organization  of  civil 
society  has  had  to  contend — at  least  for  the  last  hundred 
years — and  will  have  to  contend  hereafter.  The  more 
particular  point  upon  which  I  wish  to  insist  is  that  there 
is  one  conscious  force  in  society  which  stands  ever  for 
individuality  ;  for  freedom  of  the  personal  life  and 
thought  of  man  ;  and  that  conscious  force  is  Literature. 
There  is  a  Democracy  of  Letters  which  is  destined,  if  1 
mistake  not,  to  challenge  the  needless  and  superfluous 
organic  structures  of  society,  and  ultimately  to  drive 
them  to  the  wall.  Literature,  I  believe,  more  than  any 
other  motive  and  force  in  the  world,  is  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge and  avow  individuality  as  the  end,  and  democracy 
as  the  form  of  its  achievement. 

True  it  is  that  to  a  certain  extent  literature  has  been 
cast  in  the  mold  of  the  age  in  which  it  has  flourished ; 
that  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  taken  the  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  existing  order ;  but  its  tendency,  if  I  mistake 
not — its  struggle  and  trend — have  ever  been  toward  the 
individualization  of  man,  the  attainment  of  freedom  and 
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ultimately  the  establishment  of  a  humane  democracy 
among  mankind. 

I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  in  so  far  as  literature  in 
any  age  or  country  has  fallen  into  alligance  with  the 
existing  order — in  so  far  as  it  has  gravitated  toward  those 
vast  structural  forms  which  have  prevailed  among  the 
nations,  in  so.  far  as  it  has  allied  itself  with  power  and 
authority  and  become  a  sort  of  panegyric  of  kings,  and 
priests,  and  nobles,  and  cabinets,  and  administrations, 
and  huge  institutions  of  civil  and  social  state — just  to 
that  extent,  has  it  become  no  literature  at  all,  but  a 
jargon  of  verbal  platitudes,  a  sounding  brass,  a  veritable 
vox  et  proeterea  nil  among  the  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  literature  has  obeyed  its  manward  drift, 
when  it  has  been  the  free  expression  of  the  individual 
life  and  heart ;  aye,  more,  when  it  has  set  itself  against 
the  existing  forms  of  things,  given  itself  freely  to  the 
evolutionary  impulse,  reached  down  to  the  under  man 
with  words  of  good  cheer  and  inspiration,  uttering  all  the 
while  songs  and  prophecies  of  the  coming  dawn  and  the 
happier  day  about  to  break  upon  the  world — then,  and 
then  only,  has  it  become  the  refining  fire  of  the  spirit, 
the  intellectual  life  and  beacon  to  the  peoples,  the 
harmony  rising  in  clear  notes  above  the  discord  of  the 
ages,  the  chant  of  progress  and  hope,  the  music  of  our 
human  sphere. 

Glancing  hastily  at  the  literature  of  the  last  few 
centuries,  we  may  note  clearly  that  the  humanitary  part 
of  it  is  the  surviving  part,  while  the  other  part — stooping 
to  a  confederation  with  the  existing  order — has  been  the 
decaying  part.  Sometimes  we  see  this  illustrated  in  the 
diverse  writings  of  the  same  author.  It  has  not  infre- 
quently happened  that  interested  motives  have  prevailed 
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even  with  the  sons  of  genius  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  mounted  the  gilded  chariots  of  society  and  gov- 
ernment, sounding  paeans  as  they  have  ridden  along 
through  clouds  of  dust  in  a  temporary  triumph,  but  ever 
conscious — could  we  but  sound  their  innerselves — of  the 
oblivion  into  which  all  such  pageants  and  pageantry 
must  speedily  go  plunging. 

1  think  it  manifest  and  indisputable  that  a  literary 
tory  is  the  most  paradoxical  product  of  civilization.  It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  some  kinds  and  classes  of  men, 
through  a  constitutional  inaptitude  for  living  hereafter, 
should  wear  their  headlights  behind  them  !  But  why  a 
man  with  ideas  in  his  brain,  with  the  harmonies  of  song 
in  his  soul,  with  the  light  of  prophecy  shining  around 
his  pathway,  should  turn  about  and  go  to  inspecting  and 
admiring  the  remains  of  the  world  gone  by — the  old 
walls,  the  extinct  or  moribund  forms  of  society,  the  rem- 
nants of  middle-age  institutions,  the  broken  abutments 
and  fallen  rubbish  of  ancient  systems  of  thought  and  life, 
the  vast  underground  Cloaca  Maxima  built  by  some 
.unknown  Etrurians  or  Cylopean  brick-masons  of  a  dead 
antiquity — is  one  of  the  marvels  and  puzzles  of  our 
curious  epoch. 

Of  all  men,  the  man  of  letters  ought  to  have  his  eyes 
in  the  right  side,  that  is  the  front  side,  of  his  head  ! 
Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  but  that  the  literary  man  ought 
to  have  in  his  structure  an  anatomical  variation  in  the 
shape  of  a  rigid  neck,  so  rigid  that  he  could  not  look 
behind  him  even  if  he  would.  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  look  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left, 
but  rather  always  and  ever  steadily  toward  that  future  in 
which  a  larger  liberty  shall  be  enjoyed,  the  individual 
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life  be  enlarged,  and  the  stature  of  man  as  man  increased 
by  at  least  a  cubit. 

I  recall  the  fact  that  English  literature  has  not,  on  the 
whole,  sufficiently  conformed  to  this  prophetic  and  hope- 
ful standard.  I  remember  how  Samuel  Johnson,  belong- 
ing to  the  early  years  of  George  111.,  of  blessed  memory, 
was,  time  and  again,  engaged  in  the  nefarious  business  of 
bolstering  up  the  despotic  systems  which  flourished  and 
grew  around  the  house  of  Hanover.  American  readers 
may  well  recall  his  contemptible  thesis  of  "Taxation  No 
Tyranny,"  in  which  he  would  confute  and  confound  the 
principles  of  our  rising  American  democracy.  But  what 
has  become  of  this  precious  piece  of  alleged  literature? 
Go  to  the  libraries,  and  you  shall  seek  it  in  vain.  It  has 
gone  down  to  the  oblivion  of  the  nether  world.  But  you 
shall  not  fail  to  find  Johnson's  democratic  letter  to  Ches- 
terfield— nor  will  the  reader  of  the  twentieth  century  fail 
to  find  it — still  glowing  with  the  sturdy  manhood  and 
instinct  with  the  individuality  of  the  author. 

As  far  back  as  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
still  further,  we  find  royalists  and  high  churchmen 
defenders  of  the  divine  right,  believers  in  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  civil  authority,  et  id  omne  genus,  heaping 
up  volume  on  volume,  not  failing  to  elicit  the  praise  of 
that  ever  narrowing  circle  of  aristocracy  which  must  ere 
long  disappear  from  the  earth.  But  where  are  such 
works  now?  What  part  do  they  play  any  longer  in  the 
history  of  literature?  Where,  for  instance,  is  Claren- 
don's "  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion?"  Where  are  all 
the  books  of  the  Jacobites  from  Salmasius  down  to  the 
smallest  and  latest  of  the  fry?  Slowly,  or  more  rapidly, 
they  go  into  the  fine  dust  of  dust ;  and  the  thought,  the 
argument  and  the  apology  embodied  in  them  disappear 
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from  the  recollections  of  men.  Even  Hume  has  the 
Jacobite  millstone  around  his  neck,  and  it  requires  all  of 
his  genius  to  buoy  up  what  is  otherwise  one  of  the 
greatest  of  histories.  On  the  other  hand,  note  well  the 
ever-abounding  vitality  of  those  progressive  and  liberal- 
izing English  authors,  who,  from  Milton  to  Macauley,  and 
from  Macauley  to  Mill,  have  fought  the  battle  of  human 
rights,  straining  ever  against  the  cords  of  custom  and 
tyrannical  precedent,  demonstrating,  as  well  as  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  passing  age  would  permit,  the  equal 
rights  of  men,  and  democracy  as  the  ultimate  form  of 
society. 

Carlyle,  glancing  from  the  deathbed  of  Louis,  the 
Well-Beloved,  across  our  Atlantic  at  the  prevalent  society 
in  the  first  days  of  our  strife  with  the  mother  country, 
breaks  out  thus  :  "  The  world  is  all  so  changed ;  so  much 
that  seemed  vigorous  has  sunk  decrepit ;  so  much  that 
was  not,  is  beginning  to  be  !  Borne  over  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  closing  ear  of  Louis,  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  what 
sounds  are  these,  muffled,  ominous,  new  in  our  centuries? 
Boston  harbor  is  black  with  unexpected  tea.  Behold  a 
Pennsylvanian  Congress  gather;  and  ere  long,  on  Bunker 
Hill,  Democracy  announcing,  in  rifle  volleys,  death- 
winged,  under  her  star-banner,  to  the  tune  of  Yankee- 
doodle-doo,  that  she  is  born,  and,  whirlwind-like,  will 
envelop  the  whole  world  !  "  This  closing  sentence  is  the 
apocalypse  of  literature  !  Democracy  announces  that  she 
is  born,  and,  whirlwind-like,  will  take  the  world  ! 

Letters  belong  to  the  free.  I  have  accustomed 
myself  to  believe  that  servility,  subserviency  to  the 
past,  worship  of  the  existing  forms,  can  not  coexist  with 
any  exalted  literature.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
essential  of  literary  genius — even  of  literary  talent — is 
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that  it  shall  be  unbound  from  all  the  thralls  of  the 
ancient  state  and  liberated  in  the  broad  arena  of  a 
rational  and  enthusiastic  human  brotherhood.  Of  course 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  final  form  of  society  will 
be  no  government  at  all.  1  do  not  presume  to  say  that 
socialism — even  in  its  highest  and  most  rational  aspects 
— is  a  practical  institution  for  the  civil  union  and  govern- 
ment of  great  and  progressive  peoples.  But  I  do  pretend 
to  say  that  the  trend  of  human  thought  and  sympathy, 
the  longings  and  aspirations  of  the  most  exalted  and 
luminous  minds,  are  all  in  the  direction  of  that  kind  of 
equality,  that  kind  of  freedom  and  brotherhood,  in  which 
the  individual  life  can  grow  to  its  full  stature  and  bear 
the  choicest  fruits. 

Nothing  which  is  discordant  with  this  view  of  society, 
nothing  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  manward 
tendency  of  all  things,  can  have  a  part  or  lot  in  letters. 
Literature  is  not  the  mouthpiece  of  the  past,  but  the 
vehicle  of  the  present  and  the  promise  of  the  future. 
The  past  is  gone.  It  had  its  horrors  and  suffering.  It 
had  its  chains  and  darkness.  It  had  its  thralldom  and 
cruelties.  It  had  its  stony  visage  and  its  heart  of 
adamant.  For  myself,  I  rejoice  that  it  has  perished ; 
that  it  has  been  resolved  into  the  elements  ;  that  it  has 
passed  away  to  return  no  more.  Out  of  it,  as  from  a 
soil,  have  sprung  all  things  beautiful  in  growth  and 
precious  to  the  senses  of  men,  but  for  the  rest  we  turn 
from  it  as  from  dead  leaves  and  withered  grasses.  Let 
not  literature  attempt  to  keep  it  alive,  but  rather  to 
nestle  in  the  outbranching  foliage  and  fragrant  blossoms 
of  the  epoch  that  now  is.  Let  the  man  of  letters  find  his 
inspirations  and  hopes,  not  in  those  conditions  and  prece- 
dents which  the  past  has  entailed  on  the  present,  but 
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rather  in  his  own  vision  and  dream  of  the  better  things 
to  come.  The  literature  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  shall 
be  worthy  to  survive  as  an  inspiring  force  in  the  men  of 
the  next  century  just  as  it  is  pervaded  with  the  seeds  of 
a  new  culture,  made  balmy  with  the  breezes  of  a  new 
hope,  and  illumined  with  a  prophetic  light  which  shone 
not  in  the  gloom  of  the  ages  gone. 

With  these  facts  and  principles  in  the  mind,  the 
immense  power  and  popularity  of  such  a  book  as 
Bellamy's  are  not  far  to  seek.  "  Looking  Backward"  is 
really  misnamed,  since  the  whole  theme  is  looking 
forward  !  It  is  because  this  study  of  modern  society  is 
prophetic — it  is  because  it  proposes  and  promises  some- 
thing better  than  the  existing  state — that  the  whole 
world  has  read  it  and  disputed  about  it.  Of  a  certainty, 
we  do  not  here  affirm  that  Bellamy,  or  any  number  of 
Bellamys,  have  solved  the  bottom  problems  of  the 
epoch  ;  but  we  do  say  that  his  diagnosis  is  correct, 
and  that  the  book  has  the  shining  merit  of  proposing 
something. 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  physician  who,  called  to 
visit  a  patient,  applies  the  usual  tests  of  disease,  clearly 
discovers  the  nature  of  the  malady,  and  especially 
declares  that  it  is  curable,  but  who  nevertheless  proposes 
nothing,  and  does  not  dare  to  propose  anything,  in  the 
way  of  a  remedy  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  attitude 
of  most  of  our  social  doctors,  our  philosophers,  our 
statesmen,  our  theologians,  with  respect  to  our  condition. 
It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  lamentable,  even 
pitiable,  to  see  your  modern  orator  or  preacher — as  you 
may  do  any  week  in  the  year — going  upon  the  platform 
or  into  the  pulpit  to  speak  of  the  social  sins,  the  monop- 
olies, the  commercial   crimes,  the   increasing   power   of 
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concentrated  wealth,  the  abuses  of  privilege,  the  corrup- 
tions and  despotism  of  political  life,  going  over  the 
ground  just  as  Bellamy  has  done,  and  then  turning  about 
to  batter  to  pieces  with  sheer  assumptions  the  remedies 
which  that  author  proposes,  at  the  same  time  offering  no 
remedy  at  all! 

Such  is  the  attitude  of  the  great  majority  with  respect 
to  the  most  salutary  reforms  which  the  best  thinking  of 
this  age  has  suggested,  but  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  any 
true  man  of  letters.  Literature  has  in  it,  in  its  very 
essence  and  nature,  much  of  the  prophetic  glance.  It 
hazards  all  in  the  hope  of  proposing  something  for  the 
benefit  of  men.  It  is  no  quack.  It  reasons  out  of  exist- 
ing conditions  to  the  better  conditions  which  are  to  exist 
hereafter.  It  is  not  willing  to  take  part  in  that  monstrous 
absurdity  of  the  age  which,  while  it  acknowledges  the 
vices,  abuses  and  crimes  peculiar  to  the  age,  has  nothing 
to  propose,  but  merely  stands  mouthing  over  a  category 
of  evils  which  are  confessed  and  deplored,  but  for  which 
the  physician  has  no  remedy. 

Literature  makes  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  1  am 
not  aware  that  it  ever  sympathizes  with  those  reac- 
tionary principles  by  which  the  past  would  reestablish 
itself  in  the  earth.  True  it  is  that  a  poet  laureate  still 
exists  in  our  ancestral  islands ;  that  he  is  still  expected  to 
sing  stale  and  unprofitable  lyrics  over  the  birth  of  prince- 
lets  and  marriages  of  royal  idiots ;  that  he  is  still  in 
demand  for  an  occasional  ode  in  honor  of  those  forms  of 
society  which  have  been  handed  down  from  the  Plan- 
tagenets  to  the  widow  Victoria  Guelph;  but  otherwise 
his  vocation  is  gone.  Certain  it  is  that  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic  a  court  poet  would  cut  the  sorriest  figure  known 
in  the  comedy  of  life  !    It  would  indeed  be  amusing  for 
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some  alleged  bard  to  attempt  to  inspire  the  American 
public  with  a  song  to  order  on  the  glories  of  the  Patent 
Office  or  the  antics  of  Baby  McKee — bless  him  !  The 
court  historian  also  has  passed  away.  Even  the  Czar  of 
Russia  is  no  longer  able  to  get  himself  glorified,  or  even 
justified,  in  the  Pantheon  of  history.  Literature  has 
escaped  from  the  court,  the  temple,  the  palace,  and  has 
made  its  way  into  the  green  woods,  to  the  free  homes  of 
men.  Song  and  story  are  no  longer  concerned  about  the 
doings  and  pageant  of  some  self-perpetuating  form  of 
government  or  society,  but  rather  with  the  hopes  of  the 
lowly,  the  heroisms  of  humanity,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
age  to  come. 

I  hold  that  letters  belong  to  the  people.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  all  literature  should  be  directed  expressly  to  the 
people.  The  thing  we  want  to  reach  is  the  universal 
man-heart,  the  woman-heart,  the  child-heart  of  the 
epoch.  Literature  interprets  out  of  the  unknown  into 
the  known.  That  is  not  literature  which  reverses  the 
order  and  writes  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  is 
not  literature  that  speaks  kingward,  priestward,  noble- 
ward,  systemward,  formward ;  but  it  is  literature  which 
throws  off  all  these  things  and  issues  as  a  winged 
creature  from  the  shell  of  the  past. 

Letters  are  in  the  world  to  make  the  world  happy — 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  to  make  the  world  habitable  ;  for 
as  yet  it  is  a  pitiable  fact  that  there  is  no  place  under  the 
sun  where  an  honest  poor  man  can  live,  rearing  his  chil- 
dren, gathering  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  enjoying  the 
upward  glance  from  earth  to  heaven  and  entering  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  into  peace.  For  the  honest  poor  man 
there  remains,  thus  far,  only  a  continuance  of  poverty 
and  pain,  a  denial  of  all  things  good  and  pleasant ;    a 
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bestowal  of  all  things  mean  and  ugly  ;  a  half-life,  warped 
and  deformed  with  ignorance  and  penury,  and  at  the  end 
a  pit  of  mud  in  potter's  field  !  Ah,  1  wrong  the  honest 
poor  man,  and  deny  him  the  one  good  thing  that  destiny 
has  given  for  his  portion,  and  that  is  the  right  and  power 
to  be  the  progenitor  of  greatness !  Genius  will  have  it 
that  her  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  born  in  humble, 
out-of-the-way  places,  even  in  the  very  nesting-corners 
of  poverty  and  want.  The  honest  poor  man  may  still 
comfort  himself  with  the  belief  that,  although  all  things 
else  shall  be  denied  him,  the  gift  of  greatness  may  come 
to  his  house  and,  in  spite  of  the  hardships  and  sorrows  of 
his  lot,  lift  his  name  to  glory  and  everlasting  renown. 
There  is  one  thing  that  all  the  millions  of  the  roaring 
metropolis,  all  the  priests  and  princes,  all  the  cabinets 
and  masters  of  the  world  can  not  buy,  and  that  is  the 
divine  spark  of  genius,  glowing  and  burning  in  the  heart 
of  man-life,  sending  its  light  and  heat  and  actinic  power 
into  the  darkness  of  an  otherwise  soulless  age,  and  kind- 
ling into  fecundity  and  beauty  the  barren  places  of  the 
world. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  say  many  things  which  I  would 
gladly  deliver  about  the  spirit  of  literature,  and  its  office 
in  the  establishment  of  the  democracy  of  man.  Not  only 
is  literature  essentially  devoted  to  the  present  and  the 
future  as  against  the  past,  to  freedom  and  individuality  as 
against  subserviency  and  organic  structure,  but  the  men 
and  women  of  letters  everywhere  have  this  spirit  in 
them.  For  my  own  part  1  profoundly  distrust  every 
literary  aristocrat  in  the  world.  There  is  something 
paradoxical  and  absurd  in  the  attitude  of  the  man  of 
letters  who  would  play  the  nabob.  Of  course  literary 
people  are  under  the  same  temptations  as  others  when 
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they  achieve  fame  and  independence  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they,  as  others,  should  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion. The  moment  that  an  author  turns  to  play  the 
grandee  or  lord,  that  moment  his  power  begins  to  be 
dissipated  and  lost. 

Why  should  any  writer  of  living  thoughts  desire  to  be 
a  master  of  his  fellow-beings  and  to  rule  over  them  ? 
Does  he  indeed  write  for  himself  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any 
true  man  of  letters  considers  himself,  rather  than  others, 
when  he  is  in  the  act  of  giving  a  new  book  to  the  world  ? 
Is  literature  mere  merchandise,  without  a  spirit  or  soul,  to 
be  heaped  up  like  cotton  bales  and  casks  of  tobacco  on 
the  wharf  till  the  steamboat  ascends  the  river  ?  May  a 
man  make  merchandise  of  his  thought  and  then  turn  from 
those  who  are  his  customers  ?  May  any  one  having 
achieved  success  with  his  pen  become  a  cynic,  turn  his 
back  upon  the  great  good-hearted  people,  imagine  himself 
degraded  if  he  touch  his  neighbor — in  danger  of  defile- 
ment if  he  continues  his  democratic  habits  and  his  whole- 
some sympathies  with  the  masses  ?  Are  not  ignorance 
and  feudalism  natural  companions,  brothers-in-law 
according  to  the  flesh,  and  inhabitants  of  the  same  castle? 
Let  the  man  of  letters  abhor  that  selfish  pride,  that  snob- 
bery of  egotism  and  that  isolation  of  life  and  purpose 
which  would — did  the  age  permit — make  him  a  slave- 
driver  and  a  builder  of  jails. 

In  an  age  overridden  with  politics  and  commerce, 
literature  and  literary  men  are  performing  a  noble  part  in 
preserving  the  sentiment  of  optimism,  of  fraternity  and 
equality  among  the  people.  Men  of  letters,  considered  as 
a  guild,  are,  I  believe,  the  most  wholesome  and  brotherly 
spirits  of  the  age.  They  are  not  even  embittered  by  the 
persistent  effort  of  partisanship  to  decry  them  and  their 
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work  in  society.  They  preserve  their  spirit  and  sponta- 
neous enthusiasm  better,  as  I  think,  than  any  other 
section  of  American  society.  In  literature,  the  law  of 
competition — that  brutal  and  uncompromising  force  that 
dominates  almost  every  other  department  of  human 
activity — does  not  hold.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  any 
man's  book  competes  with  another  man's.  No  good 
poem  ever  crowded  another  good  poem  out  of  the  memory 
or  the  market.  No  novelist  in  the  possession  of  his 
senses — to  say  nothing  of  his  reason — would  strive  to 
gain  renown  for  himself  by  depreciating  the  work  of 
another. 

The  fact  is  that  every  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
gift  of  literature  makes  broad  and  warm  and  sunny  the 
field  for  all  other  products  of  kindred  character  and  merit. 
The  volume  of  letters  swells  and  abounds,  not  indeed  by 
trying  to  dam  up  the  stream,  or  to  divert  it  into  selfish 
channels,  but  rather  by  pouring  into  it,  according  to  the 
mists  and  cloud  and  vapor  of  each  man's  life  and  faith, 
the  abundant  rains  of  his  genius. 

We  have  thus  a  domain  of  activity  where  the  frater- 
nal sentiments  and  habits  of  equality  may  germinate  and 
grow,  even  to  blossoming  and  fruitage.  Literary  associa- 
tions are  the  most  unselfish  and  helpful  of  their  kind. 
Herein,  men  and  women,  under  the  sympathies  of  like 
pursuits,  easily  unite  and  fraternize,  not  indeed  for  the 
sordid  advantage  of  any,  but  rather  for  the  inspiration 
of  all. 

It  is  instructive — almost  amusing — to  note  the  puzzled, 
half-interest  of  society  in  the  work  of  the  associated 
people  of  the  pen.  As  a  rule,  wherever  there  is  an 
organized  society,  you  may  discover  in  it  some  motive  of 
personal  advantage — some  lively  deus  ex  machina  play- 
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ing  under  the  table  !  Touch  the  organization  in  this  part 
or  that,  and  the  little  devil  of  gain  will  bounce  up  with  a 
grin  !  The  rule  is  so  universal  that  the  traveling  quill- 
man — may  his  shadow  never  be  less  ! — when  he  visits  a 
literary  association  and  is  unable  to  find  out  what  the 
members  are  met  for — what  the  society  means  and 
proposes  in  the  way  of  gain  for  itself  and  its  several 
parts — is  annoyed  and  perplexed  almost  to  insanity ! 
How  is  it  possible,  thinks  he,  that  men  and  women  of 
intelligence,  or  even  common  sense,  in  such  an  age  as 
this,  should  come  together  year  after  year  without  some 
discoverable  motive  of  personal  advantage  ?  The  thing 
is  anomalous ;  and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so,  motives 
many  and  objects  many  are  assigned  with  entire  freedom 
for  the  existence  and  continuance  of  literary  associations. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  it  my  duty  to  offer  a  word  of 
explanation — a  sort  of  raison  d'etre — of  at  least  one 
literary  bund,  of  the  origin  and  history  of  which  1  chance 
to  have  some  knowledge.  1  refer  to  the  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Writers.  I  wish  to  assure  all  the  curious  that 
this  society  at  least  has  no  object  at  all  ;  that  is,  it  has  no 
"object"  as  that  word  is  defined  in  the  market-house, 
the  grocery,  the  saw-mill  and  the  wharfboat.  This  Asso- 
ciation has  no  end  visible  or  invisible — if  by  "  end  "  you 
mean  something  coinable  or  printable  in  the  shape  of 
money.  They  who  seek  for  advantage,  therefore — for 
personal,  mercenary  advantage — would  better  go  to  some 
other  resort.  As  for  gain — whatever  that  may  mean — 
the  lake  saith,  It  is  not  in  me,  and  the  grove  saith,  It 
is  not  in  me  ! 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
the  Western  Association  of  Writers  was  not  from  the  first 
regarded  with  prime  favor  and  applause  by  the  public. 
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We  may  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  unpleasant  truth 
that  the  society  was  for  several  years  disparaged  and 
held  of  no  reputation.  The  newspaper  press,  claiming  as 
it  does,  to  be  the  voice  and  organ  of  public  opinion,  used 
at  the  first  more  vitriol  than  honey  in  its  treatment  of 
this  Association,  and  I  believe  that  some  of  our  distin- 
guished members  went  away  under  the  smart  of  the  acid. 
Of  all  possible  reasons  that  I  have  been  able  to  assign  for 
this  antipathy,  there  is  only  one  that  seems  in  any 
measure  to  account  for  the  earlier  sentiments  of  the 
public  toward  the  society.  In  the  case  of  other  associa- 
tions, the  members  are  generally  elected  by  somebody, 
and  since  an  election  is  regarded  in  the  United  States  as 
the  only  source  of  honor  and  influence,  it  is  possible 
that  the  makers  and  organs  of  pubilc  opinion  failed  to 
discover  in  our  society  anything  that  they  were  capable 
of  admiring ! 

Many  men  are  so  born  and  bred  as  to  believe  that 
there  is  only  one  noted  character  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  an  office-holder.  1  do  not  disparage  the  office-holder. 
I  simply  say  that  he  does  not  own  the  earth.  I  say  that 
"Honorable"  written  before  his  name  belongs  there  or 
does  not  belong  there,  just  as  he  is  or  is  not  a  man  of 
worth  and  honor.  But  according  to  the  dictum  of  the 
age,  honorable  belongs  there  anyhow.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  he  gets  the  office  or  what  kind  of  an  office 
it  is.  It  may  be  constable,  street-commissioner,  police- 
man or  even  congressman.  But  the  honor  and  admiration 
are  there  provided  only  that  he  is  an  official.  Even 
school  teachers  are  elected,  and  are  therefore  honorable. 
But  as  to  the  writers  who  composed — and  still  compose — 
this  Association,  they  were  not  elected  by  anybody 
to  anything.     They    elected   themselves !     They    came 
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together  because  they  chose  to  do  so,  and  without  asking 
permission  of  anybody  whomsoever.  This  I  believe  was 
their  crime — the  gravamen  of  their  offense.  If  they  had 
only  been  "sent  as  delegates;"  if  they  had  only  had 
credentials  from  some  organic  body  ;  if  they  had  only 
been  chosen  by  a  caucus ;  if  they  had  only  asked  permis- 
sion of  somebody  to  do  what  they  had  a  right  to  do 
without  asking,  then  it  would  have  been  all  right. 

Certainly  this  Association  was  from  the  first  one  of 
the  most  innocent  that  ever  was  formed.  Whom  did  it 
injure  or  assail  ?  Nobody.  It  was  modest  and  unas- 
suming. It  did  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the  public  or  seek 
for  notoriety;  but  the  cry  for  several  years  was  against  it. 
I  believe  that  even  yet  there  are  those  who  wish  that  it 
did  not  exist — this  for  the  reason  that  the  things  here 
said,  the  thoughts  here  thought,  the  purposes  here 
formed,  have  never  passed  the  censorship  of  the  central 
committee  or  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  a  township 
election. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  grown  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  public.  For  the  last  three  years  the  press  has  done 
us  proud.  There  is  a  changed  and  changing  tone  with 
respect  to  this  society.  It  is  conceded,  I  believe,  that  we 
now  have  a  right  to  exist  and  to  follow  our  own  lines  of 
action  without  even  the  agency  of  a  political  syndicate  or 
a  ballot-box.  I  am  not  sure  even  but  that  the  public 
likes  us  all  the  better  for  having  disliked  us  at  first,  and 
that  the  liking  may  rise  at  length  to  the  level  of  admira- 
tion and  cordial  praise. 

What,  then,  are  we  here  for  ?  I  answer,  we  are  not 
here  for  anything.  We  are  here  out  of  spontaneous 
accord — because  we  want  to  be.  I  do  not  see  why 
anybody  should  concern  himself  to  find  out  more  than 
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this  ;  for  certainly  there  is  nothing  more.  We  come  here 
for  association — for  association  with  any  and  all  who 
choose  to  join  us  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  and  to 
enjoy  with  us  this  humble  democratic  fete  of  letters  by 
the  lakeside,  under  the  great  trees  and  the  peaceful  sky 
of  summer.  As  for  axes,  we  have  absolutely  none  to 
grind,  not  even  a  tomahawk  !  As  for  government,  we 
have  no  more  than  is  necessary.  As  for  officers,  they 
are  only  of  the  rank  and  file — privileged  in  nothing,  no 
whit  taller  than  the  rest.  As  for  ways  and  means,  we 
have  none,  and  have  no  desire  to  be  encumbered  with 
such  hereafter.  As  for  honors,  we  have  none  to  bestow ; 
and  as  for  favors,  permit  me,  in  all  modesty,  to  say  that 
we  have  none  to  ask.  As  for  birth  and  descent,  we 
belong  to  the  white  race.  As  for  residence,  we  dwell 
among  the  people.  And  as  for  the  cause  of  right,  here 
we  stand ;  God  help  us,  we  can  not  do  otherwise. 

As  for  our  fellow-beings,  we  hold  them  all  in  honor 
according  to  their  merits  and  virtues.  As  to  the  past, 
we  have  done  what  we  could,  here  in  our  Ohio  Valley, 
and  even  on  more  extended  plains,  to  hold  up  a  torch 
which  shall  not  be  less  luminous  for  lighting  our  neigh- 
bors. As  for  the  present,  we  have  our  duties — the 
rational  joys  of  intelligent  intercourse,  the  pleasurable 
emotions  of  mutual  confidence  and  delight ;  and  as  for  the 
future,  we  have  within  each  breast  an  altarplace,  and  a 
fire  thereon,  from  which  ascends  the  redolent  smoke  of 
fragrant  woods,  gathered  from  the  tropical  lands  of  the 
imagination,  rolling  away  in  volumes  like  a  blue  Shekinah 
into  the  sky  of  cloudless  hope  to  the  invisible  starland 
where  the  spirits  dwell,  and  where  Life,  even  as  the 
Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  blushes  with  immortal  youth. 
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ANNUAL  POEM. 


Delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of  Writers  at 
Warsaw,  Ind.,  July  7,  1891. 


BY  LEE  O.  HARRIS. 


What  mad  presumption  prompted  one 

So  long  from  Helicon  astray, 
Your  kindly  patience  to  abuse, 
And  force  his  poor  unpracticed  Muse 
To  try  her  shell  to-day? 

'Alas,  for  those  that  never  sing!" 

Thus  Holmes  pathetically  wailed. 
For  such  I  have  nor  tear  nor  sigh, 
But  pity  him  who  fain  would  try, 
Although  his  voice  has  failed. 

And  since  I  find  my  groping  hand 
Falls  not  upon  "the  magic  string," 

I  sigh,  too  late,  with  vain  regret: 
'Alas,  for  him  who  does  not  let 
Some  other  fellow  sing!" 

For  all  in  vain  must  he  essay 

To  emulate  the  singer's  art, 
Whose  slipshod  Muse  is  prone  to  frown ; 
Whose  Pegassus  is  harnessed  down 

To  Mammon's  huckster-cart. 

A  pupil  in  the  school  of  Toil, 

For  once  my  tutor's  rein  is  slack ; 
And  so  I  join  your  truant  throng, 
To  shoot  my  paper  wads  of  song 
Behind  the  master's  back. 
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But  what  I  can,  not  what  I  would, 

Must  be  the  tribute  which  I  bring. 
Not  pearls  of  thought  I  hoped  to  bear, 
But  gems  of  paste,  strung  here  and  there 

Upon  a  hempen  string. 

Were  there  some  botanist  of  song, 

To  classify  the  flowers  of  rhyme, 
More  annuals  would  adorn  his  list 
Than  those  whose  life  and  bloom  persist 

Beyond  one  summer-time. 

But  'mid  the  evanescent  throng 

Some  sweet  perennials  intervene, 
And  in  perpetual  beauty  stand 
On  Poesy's  broad  meadow-land, 

To  cheer  the  waste  of  green. 

They  waft  their  fragrance  to  the  soul, 

The  sweeter  still  for  sorrow's  rain, 
And  fairer  for  the  snows  of  time. 
Thank  God  for  those  sweet  flowers  of  rhyme 

That  blossom  out  of  pain. 

But  that  we  write  to  fit  the  time, 

However  much  the  Muse  may  sigh, 
Endures  but  for  its  summer  hours, 
And  annuals,  be  they  songs  or  flowers, 

Bloom  only  once  and  die. 

Though  mine  be  but  an  humble  thing 

To  offer  at  the  Muse's  shrine, 
Pray  let  your  kindness  give  it  grace 
That  it  may  fill  some  vacant  place 

Among  the  wreathes  you  twine. 

And  though  its  bloom  may  not  endure, 

I  will  not  mourn  its  swift  decay, 
If  in  your  garland  I  can  set 
One  sprig  of  friendship's  mignonette 

To  blossom  for  a  day. 
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Old  friends  and  new !  God  bless  you  all  ! 

The  old — because  your  kindness  fell 
On  my  faint  spirit  like  the  dew, 
Till  in  my  heart  there  bloomed  for  you 

Affection's  asphodel. 

The  new— because  I,  too,  have  burned 

My  fingers  in  the  Muse's  flame; 
I,  too,  have  felt  my  spleen  revolt 
Because  I  could  not  sprinkle  salt 

Upon  the  tail  of  fame. 

Of  those  who  gather  here  to-day, 
Some  touch  the  harp  with  magic  skill  ; 

Some  carol  with  the  mocking-bird ; 

And  some,  alas !  too  oft  have  heard 
The  mournful  whip-poor-will. 

But  good  or  bad,  1  give  my  love 

To  all  the  architects  of  verse. 
To  some,  because  the  tuneful  nine 
Have  taught  them  skill  exceeding  mine; 

And  some,  alas!  a  worse. 

Here  youth  appears,  new-winged  for  flight, 
With  eager  eyes  turned  to  the  morn ; 

And  here  the  veteran,  whom  the  wind 

Has  left  with  pinion-feathers  thinned 
And  plumage  sadly  torn. 

And  some,  who  bear  within  their  souls 

A  genius  in  its  stalwart  prime, 
On  well-won  laurels  now  repose ; 
And  some  who  wing  their  shafts  with  prose, 

Nor  condescend  to  rhyme. 

Such  have  not  felt  that  taunting  thing— 
That  mystic  song  that  yet  is  dumb  — 

Which  still,  through  all  the  waiting  years, 

Like  some  loud  insect  in  the  ears, 
Must  hum  !  and  hum  !  and  hum  ! 
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They  safely  sail  by  Caprea's  isle ; 

For  them  the  Siren  sings  in  vain, 
Who,  tempting  still  to  ease  and  bliss, 
Betrays  her  victim  with  a  kiss 

To  penury  and  pain. 

And  yet,  ye  singers,  why  repine, 

Or  envy  him  who  never  knew 
The  bliss  that  follows  after  pain  ?— 
Since  he  who  never  sees  the  rain 

Must  miss  the  rainbows,  too. 

God  bless  the  youth  who  sees  beyond 

Where  Faith  has  set  her  morning  star 
A  land  of  beauty  and  of  song, 
And  dreams  that  hope  will  still  be  strong 

To  hold  its  gates  ajar. 

His  soul  is  like  the  limpid  pool 

Where  all  the  mirrored  sky  appears ; 
Where  every  swallow  wing  can  start 
The  waves  that  break  against  his  heart 

In  laughter  or  in  tears. 

He  bounds  along  his  upward  path, 

Nor  knows,  dear  dupe  of  fancied  bliss, 
Not  all  the  stars  of  Hope's  blue  sky 
Could  light  the  darkened  ways  that  lie 

Between  that  land  and  this. 

God  pity  him  upon  whose  locks 

The  highway  dust  is  thick  and  white, 
Who  sees  the  herald-star  of  day 
Pass  westward  till  its  parting  ray 

Beams  on  the  gates  of  night, 

Ere  he  has  won  the  laurel  wreath 

Which  so  becomes  the  Poet's  head. 
Alas,  for  dead  ambition's  flame ! 
When  Time,  with  swifter  wing  than  Fame, 

Presents  a  wig  instead. 
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And  yet  I  would  not  have  him  mourn, 
Though  Fame  has  frowned  and  passed  him  by. 

Who  in  Castalia's  spring  has  shared, 

Can  say  in  dying,  "  1  have  fared, 
Whatever  else  betide." 

I  love  the  man  who  hurls  the  shaft 

Of  laughter  in  the  face  of  woe ; 
Who  seeks  the  rose  despite  its  thorn, 
Nor  weeps  because  his  hands  are  torn, 

And  empty  come  and  go. 

I  have  small  sympathy  for  him, 

That  tearful  soul,  without  a  smile, 
Who  climbs  Parnassus  on  his  knees, 
And  in  Apollo's  fountain  sees 

A  Hippocrene  of  bile. 

However  grand  the  music  be, 

However  sweet  its  minor  strain, 
'Tis  saddening  'mid  the  organ's  tone 
To  hear  the  mournful  bellows  groan 
Its  interlude  of  pain. 

And  so  my  prayer  has  always  been, 

When  hope  has  tempted  and  beguiled, 
To  lift  my  soul  above  the  wrong, 
And  weave  with  manhood's  latest  song 
The  laughter  of  the  •  hild. 

And  now,  as  we  assemble  here, 

Let  Pleasure  have  her  genial  way ; 
Bid  Fancy  unrestricted  roam ; 
The  cat  of  Care  is  out  from  home, 

And  so  the  mice  may  play. 
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SONNETS— Cupid's  Plea. 


BY  HUBBARD  M.  SMITH. 


I. 

Are  matches  made  in  heaven?    Ah  !  no,  not  all  ; 

For  circumstance,  and  art,  and  Mammon  do 

Much  of  the  pairing  of  the  world  ;  they  who 
Mark  not  the  fact  are  deaf  to  Cupid's  call. 
Yet,  when  contrariwise,  some  people  seek 

The  course  of  nature's  plan  to  overthrow, 

Success  may  follow  for  awhile  ;  but  woe 
And  sorrow  afterwards  dire  vengeance  wreak. 
A  monitor  presides  within  the  breast 

Of  ev'ry  mortal,  as  a  living  soul, 
Restless,  and  vigilant,  and  e'er  in  quest 

Of  some  congenial  spirit  to  console 
The  aching  heart,  and  give  its  longings  rest ; 

And  nothing  else  its  cravings  will  control. 

II. 

To  farthest  verge  marked  by  the  night  and  day, 
Ere  blighting  sin  the  human  race  had  cursed, 
The  heavenly  orbs  their  courses  run,  as  first 

Through  space  they  started  on  their  trackless  way. 

So,  in  accord  with  laws  divinely  made, 
When  left  to  freely  choose,  all  creatures  mate, 
And  not  by  accident,  which  some  call  fate  ; 

And  thus,  through  love,  is  nature's  voice  obeyed. 

Are  laws,  which  seem  to  govern  earth  and  heaven, 
Not  made  for  man  ?    Can  he  set  them  aside, 

When  they  for  all  Creation's  sum  were  given? 
Can  he,  through  station,  pomp,  or  wealth  or  pride, 

Or  fame,  atone  for  pure  affection  riven, 
That  on  Love's  altar  once  was  deified? 
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III. 

The  wedding  bells  with  silver  tongues  may  ring 
Their  merry  chimes,  the  ear  to  charm  and  please, 
And  riches  bring  with  them  luxurious  ease; 

But,  ah,  too  oft  they  leave  a  poignant  sting 

Where  naught  but  joy  seemed  only  due  ;  for  love 
Can  not  be  bought  with  gold  ;  respect,  at  best, 
Is  all  that  Mammon  gains  by  rich  behest ; 

Affections  pure  it  can  not  buy  or  move. 

Society,  with  artful  charms,  may  win 
With  dazzling  rays,  but  all  its  glamor  soon 

Wears  off,  as  pleasures  fade  from  gilded  sin  ; 
And  even  Fame  the  heart  can  not  attune 

When  mated  not  by  love  ;  for  naught  within 
One  answering  chord  sends  back  to  proffered  boon. 

IV. 

Then  let  fond  hearts  their  purest  offerings 
Of  deep  devotion  and  of  graces  sweet 
Be  placed  on  altar  at  the  "  sly  god's  "  feet ; 

And  he  will  fan  the  flame  with  shining  wings, 

And  make  it  burn  the  brighter,  as  the  days 
May  come  and  go,  since  opposition  binds 
More  closely  sympathetic  hearts  and  minds. 

Defying  reason's  subtle,  cunning  ways, 
When  conscience  shall  give  heed  to  Cupid's  plea, 

Untrammeled  by  restraint,  or  wealth  or  caste, 
Through  evolution,  and  selection  free, 

May  we  not  hope,  ere  many  years  be  passed, 
Mankind  will  wiser,  purer,  happier  be, 

In  Time's  progression  to  the  very  last. 
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THE  SILENT  HOUR. 


BY  BENJ.  S.  PARKER. 


I,  who  rejoice  in  music's  power, 
And  love  all  sounds  of  sweet  accord, 

Have  oft  enjoyed  the  silent  hour 
Of  old-time  waiting  on  the  Lord. 

The  throb  of  drums,  the  blare  of  horns, 

The  myriad  melodies  that  roll 
Along  the  hills  on  sweet  June  morns, 

Are  light  and  gladness  to  my  soul. 

I  love  the  time  of  twinkling  feet, 
That  patter  like  the  April  shower ; 

And  yet,  at  times,  'tis  very  sweet 
To  sit  through  worship's  silent  hour. 

Benignant  hour  when  each  may  rise 
Out  of  the  daily  noise  and  strife, 

And  all  unknown  to  prying  eyes, 
Reach  out  and  up  to  larger  life. 

Of  quaint,  old  ways  our  parents  knew,— 
Returned  to  us  as  memory's  dower, 

None  dearer  ever  rise  to  view 
Than  that  old,  quaker,  silent  hour, 

When  speech  was  all  too  coarse  and  crude 
To  voice  the  spirit's  earnest  quest, 

Where  none  might  on  the  soul  intrude 
In  its  white  robe  of  silence  dressed. 

In  that  sweet  hour  the  soul  could  grow 
At  one  with  nature,  one  with  God, 

Nor  fear  the  ill-directed  blow 
Of  any  fierce  sectarian's  rod, 

And  through  the  silence  faintly  hear 
The  measured  pulse  of  angel  wings, 

And  know  itself  divinely  near 
The  perfect  joy  of  heavenly  things. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
ECONOMY  OF  LIFE. 


BY  GEORGE  B.  CARDWILL. 


In  these  days  of  much  writing  and  more  reading, 
Literature,  is  evidently  a  very  important  element  in  the 
Life  Struggle.  Yet  so  universal  is  the  literary  habit  and 
so  intertwined  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  daily  life  has  it 
become  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  detect  the  begin- 
nings, the  endings  and  the  limitations  of  its  influence. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  trace  its  course  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  putting  the  case 
too  strongly  to  say  that  without  modern  Literature, 
modern  life  would  be  impossible. 

When  we  try  to  define  Literature,  its  very  exuber- 
ance makes  the  task  an  almost  hopeless  one.  .  Fredrich 
Schlegel  says  that,  *'  Literature  in  its  true  nature  includes 
all  that"  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  all  faculties 
of  representation  which  have  life  and  man  himself  for 
their  object,  independent  of  outward  act  or  material 
agency,  working  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
thought  and  language,  without  any  corporeal  matter  as 
a  basis." 

Within  this  definition  he  includes  poetry,  narrative, 
and  descriptive  history  ;  reasoning  and  pure  speculation, 
in  so  far  as  they  influence  the  actions  of  human  life ; 
and  wit,  and  eloquence  displayed  in  the  enduring  form  of 
written  productions. 

As  Schlegel  says,  "this  includes  nearly  the  whole  of 
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man's  intellectual  life."  Now,  intellectual  life  largely 
controls  material  and  sensual  life,  and  is  therefore  the 
principal  factor  in  the  economy  of  life. 

Literature  is  the  agency  through  which  the  intellect 
operates,  therefore  literature  is  a  large  influence  in  the 
economy  of  all  life. 

When,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  define 
distinctly  the  precise  influence  of  Literature  upon  Life,  we 
find  ourselves  involved  in  somewhat  of  a  maze. 

Take  for  instance  a  good  and  popular  book,  a  book 
full  of  tenderness  and  beauty.  We  read  its  pages  with 
interest,  we  are  momentarily  affected  by  its  sentiment, 
but  is  our  trend  of  life  in  any  way  changed  or  modified  by 
its  teachings  ? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  only  result  it  has  is  a  brief 
intellectual  pleasure  ?  Some  one  has  recently  said, 
substantially,  that  books  have  absolutely  no  influence 
upon  the  general  course  of  action,  and,  for  proof,  says 
that  if  books  had  any  such  influence  the  world  would 
to-day  be  substantially  Heaven,  because  thousands  of  the 
very  best  books  have  been  published  covering  over  and 
over  again  every  possible  phase  of  the  best  possible  life. 

These  books  have  been  read  over  and  over  again  by 
millions  of  readers  and  yet  the  world  seems  to  jog  along 
in  about  the  old,  old  way,  making  progress,  if  any,  very 
slowly  and  very  painfully. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  make 
the  best  answer  to  the  covert  sneer  of  this  pessimist. 

In  the  olden  time,  and  up  to  a  time  not  so  olden, 
Literature  was  beyond  the  reach,  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  all  but  a  favored  few,  and  that  few  guarded  their 
jewel  with  jealous  care. 

During  all  these  long  and  dreary  centuries,  life  was 
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but  a  ceaseless  burden  to  tbe  mass  of  humanity.  It  was 
eat,  drink,  toil,  die,  for  nearly  every  human  being.  Few 
physical  comforts  were  to  be  had  by  any  but  the  most 
favored,  and  intellectual  life,  if  not  entirely  dead,  was 
stagnant.  But  with  the  art  of  printing  came  a  revolution 
in  the  economy  of  life,  and  that  revolution  is  going  on  so 
rapidly,  even  to-day,  that  none  are  able  to  keep  pace 
with  all  of  it.  How  was  the  change  from  the  fourteenth 
century  to  the  nineteenth  made  possible  ?  Simply  by 
the  distribution  of  ideas  made  possible  by  the  cheaper 
production  of  Literature. 

As  long  as  electricity  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
the  clouds,  it  was  only  a  source  of  terror  to  man  ;  but 
when  its  existence  was  suspected  everywhere,  it  sud- 
denly became  a  wonderful  force  easily  worked  for  man's 
well-being.  So  it  was  with  Literature.  For  a  long  time, 
knowledge  was  supposed  to  be  simply  akin  to  black  art, 
but  when  its  true  nature  was  discovered  humanity  took  it 
to  its  bosom  gladly  and,  to  change  the  simile,  has  basked 
in  its  warming  sunshine  ever  since. 

To-day  life  is  far  from  being  a  struggle  for  existence. 
It  is,  however,  a  battle  for  greater  comforts,  for  more 
exquisite  pleasure.  The  combatants  are  gross  materialism 
on  the  one  hand  and  high  intellectual  life  on  the  other ; 
and  as  before  stated  Modern  Literature  is  the  shining 
blade  that  will  win  the  victory  for  the  spiritual  forces. 
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THE  IDOL-BREAKERS. 


BY  FRANKLIN  E.  DENTON. 


Ah,  what  iconoclastic  days  ! 

What  snatching  off  of  long-worn  bays! 

Will.  Shakspeare  didn't  write  his  plays  ; 

His  shrine  must  be  forsaken, 
And  all  the  honor,  all  the  praise, 

Bestowed  on  Francis  Bacon. 

And  now  a  scholar  makes  it  plain 
That  Johann  Gothe's  star  must  wane ; 
For  stoutly  does  the  wretch  maintain 

Too  long  has  glory's  blessing 
Been  kept  from  a  deserving  brain, 

'Cause  "Faust"  was  writ  by  Lessing. 

Who  knows  but  it  may  come  to  pass 
When  it  shall  be  as  clear  as  glass 
To  all  the  literary  class 

That  old  Walt.  Whitman  he 
Did  not  compose  his  "  Leaves  of  Grass," 

But  that  'twas  Agassiz. 

Why,  if  these  idol-breakers  they 
Persist  in  going  on  this  way, 
Not  very  distant  is  the  day 

Their  logic  will  have  led  us  on 
To  think  that  Whittier's  sweetest  lay 

Was  sung  by  Thomas  Edison. 
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ECHOES  OF  FATE. 


BY  VIRGINIA  G.  ELLARD. 


Love  of  my  Youth  ! 

Love  of  the  blissful  time, 
When  roses  were  unfading,  and  the  sun 
Beamed  with  the  brightness  of  a  cloudless  day— 
When  feet  were  winged  with  buoyancy  to  find 
The  mossy  haunts  of  cool,  refreshing  shade, 
When  on  soft  Nature's  breast  I  lay  my  head, 
As  to  her  crooning  tones  I,  answering,  sang: 

Love  of  my  Youth  ! 

Faith  of  my  Prime ! 

Faith  in  the  coming  fame, 
When  clarion-throated  trumpets  sounded  notes 
Of  clanging  shrillness— when  the  noonday  heat 
Burned  to  my  heart,  but  left  my  spirit  strong 
To  combat  in  the  struggle  and  my  hand 
Eager  to  grasp  the  crown,  which  Triumph  brings 
To  those  who  strive  and  wait,  to  sigh  again, 

Faith  of  my  Prime ! 

Hope  of  my  Age ! 

Hope  of  declining  years, 
When  o'er  the  rugged  land,  so  blank  and  bare, 
I  view  the  pathway  of  my  weary  feet, 
And  push  aside  the  weeds,  where  teardrops  fell, 
Until  I  see  the  tiny  violets  face, 
And  hear  above  the  Thrush  and  Linnet's  song, 
While  all  the  air  is  filled  with  rustling  wings, 

Hope  of  my  Age. 
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THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


Its  Influence  Upon  Literature  and  Education. 


BY  MRS.  VIRGINIA  C.  MEREDITH. 

In  order  to  form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  probable 
effect  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  upon  literature  and 
education  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  make  a  com- 
parison with  other  similar  expositions,  but  we  will  also 
need  to  inquire  how  well  fitted  are  our  people  to  assimi- 
late the  information  and  the  suggestions  incident  to  the 
occasion.  Education  has  been  defined  by  some  one  as  an 
ability  to  call  things  by  their  right  names  ;  if  that  be  a 
true  definition,  then  there  is  a  demand  for  education  in  the 
line  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  "World's  Fair"  is  a 
handy  phrase,  but  really  that  name  is  unworthy  of  the 
event;  an  event  so  significant  as  to  deserve  a  distinctive 
appellation.  This  is  the  thirteenth  World's  Fair,  but  it  is 
unique  in  that  it  commemorates  the  discovery  of  a  conti- 
nent ;  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus  deserves  great  respect,  let  no  one 
think  it  too  much  trouble  to  say  Columbian  Exposition. 
And  in  the  same  connection,  I  may  say  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  the  good  people  who  make  our  newspapers  to 
give  the  right  names  to  the  various  organizations  that 
reign  in  Chicago  ;  there  seems  lacking  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  stupendous  character  of  the  enterprise  now  being 
inaugurated,  it  requires  four  distinct  organizations  to 
comprehend  and  include  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 
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The  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  national  undertaking, 
an  Act  of  Congress  provides  for  the  celebration  and 
commemoration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  "an  exhibition  of  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  their  development  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  in  the  new  world,"  and  also  makes 
a  small  appropriation,  one  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  an  exhibit 
of  govermental  functions  and  expense  of  its  commis- 
sioners for  three  or  four  years.  The  Act  of  Congress 
creates  the  Columbian  Commission,  which  is  composed  of 
two  men  from  each  state  and  territory.  This  organiza- 
tion has  to  do  with  exhibits  and  exhibitors,  its  scope  is 
international  so  far  as  these  interests  may  make  it  so. 

The  Act  of  Congress  also  directs  the  appointment  of  a 
Board  of  Lady  Managers,  whose  duties  are  partly  defined 
by  the  congressional  act,  and  in  addition,  by  the  direction 
of  the  commission,  it  has  full  power  and  authority  in  all 
matters  where  the  exhibits  or  interests  of  women  are 
concerned. 

The  Chicago  Directory  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
is  an  organization  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  and  is 
charged  with  the  financial  part  of  the  scheme,  it  provides 
the  buildings,  does  the  advertising,  promotes  the  interests 
of  the  Exposition,  polices  the  buildings  and  grounds, 
receives  the  entrance  fees,  and  is  expected  to  bear  the 
final  loss,  or  enjoy  the  ultimate  profit.  The  Directory 
has  about  eleven  millions  of  dollars  already  in  hand  with 
which  to  do  its  work — furnished  by  the  city  and  citizens 
of  Chicago — a  liberality  without  parallel. 

The  Directory  has  authorized  and  organized  what  is 
termed  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  which  contem- 
plates  a   series   of  conventions   or   congresses  that  will 
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consider  and  discuss  those  themes  that  command  the 
attention  of  scientific,  philanthropic  and  literary  men — 
consider  and  discuss  "men;  not  things" — "mind;  not 
matter." 

So  then  we  have  these  four  organizations  cooperating 
upon  well-defined  lines  in  the  work  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition.  First,  The  Columbian  Commission ;  second, 
The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the  Columbian  Com- 
mission ;  third,  The  Chicago  Directory  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  fourth,  The  World 's  Congress  Auxiliary 
of  the  Columbian   Exposition. 

To  France  belongs  the  credit  of  first  establishing 
national  exhibitions  where  prizes  were  awarded  for 
merit ;  to  England  belongs  the  honor  of  inaugurating 
international  or  World's  Fairs  ;  to  the  United  States 
belongs  whatever  distinction  may  be  due  for  instituting 
an  award  for  excellence,  but  without  any  distinction  as 
to  grade,  as  first,  second,  etc.  This  system  of  awards 
requires  the  selection  of  judges  who  have  expert 
knowledge  in  the  line  they  judge,  and  who  have  the 
patience  and  discrimination  to  examine  and  note  in 
writing  the  point  of  excellence.  An  award  under  this 
system  is  obviously  greatly  to  be  desired  by  exhibitors. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  for  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
the  awards  will  be  in  the  form  of  medals,  except  in  the 
department  of  live  stock,  where  the  peculiar  risk  and 
expense  of  exhibition  make  it  fitting  that  cash  prizes 
should  be  offered. 

The  first  World's  Fair  was  held  in  London  in  185 1, 
when  the  Crystal  Palace,  185 1  feet  long,  challenged  the 
admiration  and  wonder  of  visitors  as  a  triumph  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  engineering  skill.  It  is  instructive  to 
note  the  increasing  interest  in  World's  Fairs  as  shown  by 
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the  number  of  exhibitors:  at  London,  in  1851,  there 
were  something  over  13,000;  in  1862,  at  the  same  place, 
28,000;  while  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  there  were 
30,000,  and  in  1889,  at  Paris,  55,000. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  World's  Fair  in  185 1, 
Prince  Albert  said:  "I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  educated  person  closely  to  watch  and  study  the 
times  in  which  he  lives,  and  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  add 
his  humble  mite  of  individual  exertion  to  further  the 
accomplishment  of  what  he  believes  providence  to  have 
ordained.  Nobody,  however,  who  has  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  features  of  our  present  era,"  said 
he,  "  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living  at  a 
period  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly 
to  accomplish  that  great  end,  to  which  indeed  all  history 
points,  the  realization  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  not  a 
unity  which  breaks  down  limits  and  levels  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth,  but 
rather  a  unity,  the  result  and  product  of  these  very 
national  varieties  and  atagonistic  qualities."  *  *  So 
spoke  an  intelligent  man  forty  years  ago.  Last  year  in 
Chicago,  President  Thos.  W.  Palmer,  of  the  Columbian 
Commission  said:  "  Education  is  the  chief  safeguard  for 
the  future,  not  education  through  books  alone,  but 
through  the  commingling  of  our  people  from  East,  West, 
North  and  South,  from  farm  and  factory.  Such  great 
convocations  as  that  of  our  projected  fair  are  the  schools 
wherein  our  people  shall  touch  elbows,  and  the  men  and 
women  from  Texas  and  Maine,  Washington  and  South 
Carolina,  learn  to  realize  that  all  are  of  one  blood,  speak 
the  same  language,  worship  one  God  and  salute  the  same 
flag.  *  *  In  other  times  there  were  great  convocations 
when  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  comparison  appeared;   in 
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those  tournaments,  muscle  was  of  more  importance  than 
mind.  Those  exhibitions  taught  how  to  destroy  and  not 
how  to  create.  The  rivalry  now  is  in  methods  to  create 
and  not  to  destroy,  and  the  knights  who  participate  are 
those  of  active  brain  and  cunning  hand.  This  exposition 
on  a  new  site  in  a  new  world,  assumes  greater  dimen- 
sions than  a  market  for  merchandise,  or  than  figures  of 
finance.  We  should  make  it  a  Congress  of  Nations, 
wherein  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce  should 
be  the  handmaids  of  idea  s;  where  art  should  paint  the 
allegory  of  peace  and  chisel  the  statue  of  fraternity ; 
where  music  should  play  a  dirge  to  dead  hates  and  an 
epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  the  nations."  We  have 
here  an  intimation  that  the  President  of  the  Columbian 
Commission  has  a  lofty  and  an  adequate  conception  of 
the   significance   and    possibilities  of   the  coming  event. 

The  ease  and  the  small  cost  with  which  goods  may  be 
transported,  and  the  facilities  for  rapid  passenger  traffic 
have  been  so  greatly  augmented  by  invention  and  new 
appliances,  that  it  is  an  excursion  into  the  domain  of 
speculation  to  say  what  will  be  the  limits  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  either  exhibits  or  attendance  ;  both 
will  be  ample  we  are  assured  ! 

The  site  chosen  is  peculiarly  fortunate  because 
easily  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  American-born 
citizens.  To  many  this  will  prove  the  one  opportunity 
for  a  trip  around  the  world,  so  to  speak.  At  Philadel- 
phia, in  1876,  thirty-two  nations  participated,  each  repre- 
senting its  progress  in  arts  and  industries,  the  art 
treasures  of  Great  Britain  alone  on  that  occasion  were 
insured  for  one  million  dollars.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  China,  as  a  nation,  will  participate  in  an  interna- 
tional event,   indeed  all  of  the  more   important  nations 
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have  formally  accepted  the  invitation  of  President 
Harrison. 

The  prediction  is  frequently  made  that  the  most 
beneficent  result  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  will  be 
the  fraternal  spirit  that  it  will  enkindle  and  promote. 
This  is  perhaps  the  first  occasion  since  the  Mexican  war 
when  the  whole  country  has  had  a  common  cause  for 
emulation  and  effort ;  the  first  time  since  the  unhappy 
days  of  the  rebellion,  when  a  great  national  event  has 
been  projected  that  had  not  in  it  some  phase  of  sectional 
or  partisan  spirit.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  from 
the  Southern  States  in  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  every  impulse  and  every 
effort  of  every  patriot  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
encouraging  any  movement  that  tends  toward  national 
unity. 

So  much  for  the  scope  of  the  coming  event ;  what  of 
our  people  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  none  of  the  World's  Fairs 
have  ever  been  located  where  they  were  accessible  to  so 
great  a  number  of  people,  with  so  high  an  average  of 
education  as  is  destined  to  be  the  case  with  the  one 
located  in  Chicago  for  1893  ?  It  is  not  boasting,  is  it  ?  to 
say  that  no  other  nation  is  so  well-fitted  as  we  to  appro- 
priate and  to  assimilate  the  benefits  to  education  that 
attend  such  an  enterprise  as  the  one  under  consideration. 
With  us  there  has  been  for  years,  for  several  generations, 
a  system  of  public  schools  that  has  given  a  general  intelli- 
gence to  our  people,  an  intelligence  that  will  be  fertile 
soil  upon  which  seed — upon  which  ideas — should  fall, 
then  germinate  and  grow,  and  at  last  mature  into  goodly 
fruit.  The  Centennial  Exposition  had  a  mighty  influ- 
ence by   introducing   new  thoughts   and    new   methods, 
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and  even  so-called  educated  people  found  themselves 
broader  for  the  mingling  with  other  educated  people. 

While  primarily  this  may  be  considered  an  industrial 
exposition,  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  potent  with  possibilities  for  the  higher  nature,  for 
culture,  for  philanthropy,  for  a  better  civilization.  Useful 
contrivances  help  the  world's  progress,  everything  that 
helps  the  hand  promotes  the  opportunity  for  mental  and 
soul-growth,  we  grow  from  beneath,  upward ;  from 
center,  outward,  and  until  physical  conditions  are  favor- 
able, intellectua  land  moral  conditions  can  not  be;  hence, 
all  honor  to  those  engaged  in  the  industrial  occupations. 

The  old  forces  that  are  to-day  given  new  applications 
are  changing  this  world  we  live  in,  "  the  steam  engine  is 
passing  away,"  truly,  what  a  magnificent  illustration  of 
all  this  we  shall  behold  in  the  Electricity  Department  in 
1893! 

The  new  woman  is  just  now  dividing  with  electricity 
the  intelligent  attention  of  thoughtful  students.  In  the 
new  woman,  the  student  of  social  reforms,  of  humanitarian 
movemens,  recognizes  a  new  force,  or,  rather,  a  new 
application  of  an  old  force.  Electricity  is  as  old  as  crea- 
tion; woman  is  as  old  as — man — almost.  The  new 
manifestations  of  these  two  old  forces  are  the  theme  of 
the  day.  There  be  those  who  presage  some  dreadful, 
some  destructive  form  of  woman's  force  (if  it  continue  its 
evolution),  like  the  electricity  of  the  lightning  that  blasts 
and  kills;  but,  rather,  will  not  the  woman  of  the  future  be 
responsive  to  every  touch  of  beauty,  of  love  and  of  duty, 
thus  becoming  useful,  like  the  useful  kind  of  electricity 
that  responds  to  the  mysterious  "  key  "  of  the  telegraph 
with  an  articulate  tick-tick-tick?  The  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion   is   going    to    bring   new   opportunities    to    women, 
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because  the  Act  of  Congress  says  in  effect,  that  exhib- 
itors must  make  known  what  women  have  done  in 
conjunction  with  men  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article 
exhibited,  and  the  result  must  be  a  new  respect  for 
women  and  new  opportunities  for  her  education  and 
culture.  The  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  if  it  did  nothing 
more  to  justify  its  existence,  has  already  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  earnest  women  by  securing  the  abolition 
of  the  "Woman's  Department"  so-called;  for  the  first 
time  there  will  be  a  great  exhibition  of  industrial 
products,  judged  without  prejudice  as  to  the  sex  of  the 
producer,  the  merit  of  the  article  will  alone  be  considered. 
Is  not  this  a  long  step  toward  educating  women  to 
drop  the  personal  and  take  up  the  noble  and  worthy 
side  of  labor  ?  The  Columbian  Exposition  will  be  the 
occasion  to  demonstrate  that  capable  women  in  secluded 
places  have  been  doing  admirable  work;  weaker  women 
will  take  courage.  Industrial  freedom  for  women  will  be 
secured  through  the  influence  of  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. And  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  industrial  freedom  • 
underlies  mental  and  spiritual  freedom?  To  us  in  some 
moods  it  appears  to  be  a  pity  that  spiritual  aspiration 
and  mental  attainment  should  be  held  by  an  unyielding 
cable  to  physical  limitations — bread  and  potatoes  are  the 
homely  conditions  that  underlie  mighty  thoughts  and 
great  plans.  By  analogy  it  seems  particularly  plain  that 
until  woman  is  free  to  do  with  her  hand  what  her  hand 
can  do  she  can  not  be  free  to  think  nobly,  to  live  spiritu- 
ally. The  great  Russian  writer  emphasizes  (radically 
perhaps)  "the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  idle  lives."  A 
popular  writer  on  political  economy  says :  "This  is  an 
age  of  great  things,  and  of  great  privileges  and  benefits 
that  are  lightly  appreciated."     The  privileges  and  bene- 
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fits  which  women  will  derive  from  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion are  explicitly  dwelt  upon  because  the  writer  believes 
them  to  be  significant  and  far-reaching  in  their  effect 
upon  human  progress.  Civilizations  have  come  and 
gone;  education  and  literature  have  flourished  and 
declined ;  great  men  have  lived  and  thought  and  striven 
earnestly,  but  the  sum  of  sin  and  sorrow  does  not  grow 
less.  May  we  not  conclude  that  men  have  gone  as  far 
as  they  can  while  bearing  the  clog  of  an  inert  and  unin- 
formed mass  of  women — progress  for  the  race  is  estopped 
until  women  become  practical  and  intelligent.  The 
significance  of  the  influence  upon  women  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  grow  from 
beneath,  upward  ;  that  industrial  freedom  underlies 
mental  and  moral  freedom. 

While  this,  like  all  great  Expositions,  is  primarily  an 
industrial  exhibition,  yet  it  will  abound  with  illustrations 
of  noble  thinking  and  noble  doing;  those  who  go  to  it 
with  preparation  will  receive  generously. 

The  beautiful  art  treasures  will  cause  us  to  exclaim 
again  and  again  : 

If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 

Then  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

To  look  upon  beauty  softens  the  nature  and  refines  the 
heart.  The  possibilities  of  this  Coming  Event  are  magni- 
ficent. The  privilege  of  helping  to  make  those  possibilities 
probabilities,  and  after  awhile  realities,  is  one  that  should 
not  be  lightly  appreciated.  Let  every  generous  soul  help 
and  not  hinder  by  indifference  this  greatest  educator  of 
our  time. 

At  Paris  in  1889  there  were  held  about  sixty  conven- 
tions, and  as  many  or  more  will  be  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian 
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Exposition — all  the  great  problems  and  questions  of  the 
age  will  in  some  form  be  presented  for  discussion  and  the 
greatest  thinkers,  the  most  distinguished  statesmen, 
scientists,  authors  from  the  whole  world  will  be  invited 
to  participate  —  a  very  imposing  array  of  names  has 
already  been  catalogued  and  the  great  audience  rooms  of 
the  city  secured  if  needed  to  accommodate  these  meet- 
ings. The  interest  in  these  Congresses  will  be  deep  and 
earnest,  while  the  opportunity  for  acquiring  information 
and  for  meeting  the  learned  men  and  women  of  the  world 
will  be  unsurpassed.  Who  can  foretell  what  enthusiasm 
and  inspiration  will  start  from  these  Congresses  that 
spreading  by  ever-widening  circles  may  achieve  more  for 
education  than  volumes  or  schools  ! 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  SOUTH  WIND. 


BY  W.  P.  NEEDHAM. 


There  are  voices,  mellow  voices,  in  the  air, 

Tuneful  voices,  mournful  voices,  ev'rywhere ; 

In  the  summer  tangles ;  in  the  solitudes 

Of  the  scenic  places ;  in  the  attitudes 

Of  the  wild  things;  in  the  shapes  and  swinging  shades 

Of  the  forest,  where  a  loving  Master  braids 

Mystery  and  death,  life,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  death, 

With  immortal  dreams  and  cooling  underbreath. 

If  you  listen  to  the  language  of  the  trees, 

To  the  voice  of  the  wind,  the  tongue  of  the  breeze, — 

From  the  aisles  of  that  cathedral  in  the  air 

You  will  hear  the  sweetest  voice  that  lingers  there : 
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"  Wherefore  dost  thou  dream,  oh  stranger, 

Where  the  shadows  fly? 
Do  the  myriad  shafts  of  danger 

Make  the  world  a  lie? 
Are  the  wistful  days,  called  living, 

But  a  troubled  rest? 
Do  the  mystic  worlds  of  fancy 

Seem  to  thee  the  best? 

"Are  the  beauties  of  the  tangles 

Like  some  picture  fair 
Thou  hast  lost  amid  the  jangles 

Of  a  world  of  care? — 
Like  some  pure  and  priceless  treasure 

That  has  slipped  away 
And  in  passing  through  the  portals 

Took  the  light  of  day? 

"  Listen,  then,  as  I  am  sighing, 

Sighing  soft  and  free, 
If  thy  hopes  are  dead  or  dying, 

/  will  comfort  thee. 
Sweetly  dream  as  dreams  an  infant 

On  a  mother's  breast, 
Let  me  fold  thee  close  and  closer, 

/  will  give  thee  rest. 

"  Let  me  tell  thee  of  my  coming, 

Of  my  thoroughfare 
Through  a  wondrous-hued  pavilion 

Made  of  softest  air; 
Where  all  nature,  crushed  and  weary, 

Has  no  sound  nor  words 
Save  the  dreary,  dreary,  dreary, 

Whirr  of  jungle  birds. 

"  By  the  lakes  that  shine  and  quiver, 
And  the  reedy  pool, 
By  a  consecrated  river, 
Flowing  sweet  and  cool ; 
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Kissing  lips  of  water  lillies, 
Pure  and  white  as  snow, 

Searching  all  the  happy  places 
Where  the  flowers  grow. 

"From  the  hills  and  from  the  mountains, 

By  the  winding  streams, 
By  the  bubbling,  splashing  fountains 

Where  all  nature  dreams  ; 
Through  the  fields  of  bearded  barley 

And  the  yellow  wheat ; 
Over  all  the  blissful  meadows 

Blowing  cool  and  sweet. 

"Full  of  sighs  and  sounds  of  weeping 

All  the  live-long  day; 
Lisping,  laughing,  moaning,  sweeping 

All  the  world  away 
With  the  softest  sounds  of  music, 

Full  of  unsaid  things; 
Gentle  as  a  breath  of  heaven 

Fanned  by  angel  wings. 

"So  I  come,  and  coming,  love  thee: 

Banish  ev'ry  fear ; 
As  I  fondly  bend  above  thee, 

Feel  that  God  is  near. 
/  will  tell  thee  of  the  coming 

Of  a  better  day, 
Of  a  dim  and  distant  palace 

In  the  far  away ; 

"  Where,  in  groves  of  perfect  pleasure, 

Thou  shalt  dream  as  here, 
And,  in  dreaming,  wake  to  measure 

Neither  grief  nor  fear ; 
But  the  holy,  holy  presence 

Of  all  life  and  light, 
Gently  falling  all  around  thee, 

Will  lead  thee  aright. 
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"  In  thy  life,  be  as  the  voices 

Falling  from  the  leaf; 
In  thy  death,  be  as  the  voices 

From  the  ripened  sheaf. 
Surer  than  the  leopard  springing, 

Fleeter  than  the  hawk, 
Are  the  sins  that  come  upon  thee 

In  thy  daily  walk. 

"  Life  is  like  a  swell  of  music 
From  the  hills  of  Doon— 

Sad  to  keep  and  sad  to  loose  it- 
Waning  all  too  soon  ; 

Just  a  little  while  to  labor 
Ere  it  be  too  late; 

Just  a  little  time  to  love  in, 
None  at  all  to  hate. 

"Be  soft  as  the  break  of  morning; 

Gentle  as  the  dew ; 
With  all  grace  and  love's  adorning, 

Lasting,  tried  and  true ; 
Be  just,  oh  man,  and  merciful, 

Tender  to  thy  kind, 
For,  ah  soon,  thy  soul  shall  mingle 

With  the  sweet  south  wind." 
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THE  POET'S  HEART. 


BY  MAMIE  S.  PADEN. 


Chaos  !  Black,  formless  mystery,— yet  thrilled 
With  faint,  fine  presage  of  its  potency — 
A  blind,  dumb,  upward  striving  aye  to  Be ! 
Till,  mastered  by  his  brooding  Soul,  and  filled 
With  vital  impulse,  Light's  divine  rays  gild 
The  mask  of  primal  night!     In  cosmic  throe 
Expiring  Chaos  wavers  to  and  fro ; 
And  fair  worlds,  fashioned  as  the  Poet  willed, 
Burst  forth  in  new-born  beauty !    Seas  divide, 
And  happy  life  throngs  vale  and  mountain  side- 
And  all  are  his  !    They  owe  him  life  or  death— 
To  swing  through  space  or  vanish  at  a  breath. 
Yet  mourns  he  on  a  godlike  grandeur's  verge 
In  the  lone,  awful  greatness  of  the  Demiurge. 


THE  POET'S  LESSON. 

BY  W.  W.  PFRIMMER. 


Once  on  a  time,  as  stories  run 
[And  all  true  tales  are  thus  begun], 
There  lived  a  youth  of  fair  address, 
Of  kindly  heart,  and,  I  confess, 
His  gravest  fault  was  self-conceit; 
But  why  describe  it,  one  may  meet 
Its  counterpart  on  any  road 
When  would-be  poets  are  abroad. 
He  called  himself  a  poet,  and 
He  gave  his  friends  to  understand 
He  never  wrote  for  money  ;    no  ! 
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His  Muse  would  never  stoop  so  low, 

His  had  a  higher,  nobler  aim, 

And  hence  he  wrote  alone  for  fame. 

But  none  should  see   his  work  until 

With  one  large  volume  he  would  fill 

The  world  with  such  amazement  vast 

That  all  the  poets  of  the  past 

Should  be  condemned  as  mean  and  tame 

Compared  with   his  illustrious  fame. 

And  so  he  wrote  from  sun  till  sun 

Until  at  last  his  work  was  done. 

But  publishers,  alack  !    alack  ! 

A  goodly  number  sent  it  back. 

Still  undismayed  he  wrote  once  more, 

"Although  a  poet,    I'm  not  poor: 

Publish  the  book  at  my  expense." 

(Poets  have  little   business  sense.) 

Published  and  sent  with  lavish  hand 

To  all  the  papers  in  the  land, — 

Our  poet  sat,  his  labor  done, 

Waiting  the  honors  he  had  won. 

Waiting  his  meed  of  matchless  fame, 

A  storm — a  perfect  deluge -came 

Of  jeers  and  sneers  and  ridicule, — 

One  paper  called  him  "  moon-struck  fool ;  " 

Another  an  "  idiot,"  and  then 

A  critic  with  a  caustic  pen 

Woke  all  the  sleeping  dogs  of  scorn 

Until  he  wished  he'd  ne'er  been  born. 

And,  disappointed,  sad  at  heart, 

He  went  his  way  and  lived  apart 

From  all  that  he  had  ever  known, 

And  brooded  o'er  his  fate ;    alone, 

Deep  in  the  tangle  of  the  wood, 

His  lonely  little  cabin  stood 

Far  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  critic's  pen  ; 

In  perfect  peace  and  solitude 

Where  human  footsteps  ne'er  intrude ; 
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And  here  he  lived  and  brooded  o'er 
His  fate  as  he  had  done  before. 
But  one  day  in  the  forest  wild 
He  came  upon  a  little  child, 
She  did  not  flee  from  him,  but  came 
With  halting  step  (for  she  was  lame), 
And  with  a  tear-stained,  troubled  face 
She  told  with  timid,  childish  grace, 
How,  gath'ring  flowers  in  the  wood, 
She  had  been  lost.     He  understood  ; 
And  e'er  their  homeward  journey  ends 
The  hermit  and  the  child  are  friends. 
And  after  this  at  his  retreat 
The  child  and  hermit  often  meet, 
And  he  to  please  her  scribbles  lines 
Of  birds  and  flowers  and  clinging  vines. 
And  she,  in  simple  childish  way, 
Rehearses  to  her  friends,  and  they 
Repeat  them  oft,  till  strange  to  tell 
The  critic  seeks  the  hermit's  cell 
To  praise  his  work  and  learn  the  source 
Of  inspiration  for  his  verse. 
Surprised,  the  poet  ponders  long  ; 
Then  answers,  Since  you  praise  my  song, 
Go  tell  the  world  this  simple  truth, 
Go  tell  to  each  ambitious  youth, 
That  he  who  writes  for  fame  alone 
Shall  die  unhonored  and  unknown  ; 
But  he  who  writes  for  love  shall  find 
That  Fame  and  Fate  are  not  unkind. 
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THE  LIMITATIONS  OF   NATURE  AND  ART 
IN  POETRY. 


BY  MINNETTA  TAYLOR. 


At  first,  there  were  no  limitations  of  nature  in  poetry. 
Poetry  was  simply  the  highest,  most  beautiful  and  most 
complete  development  of  nature  itself. 

It  grew  in  the  primeval  forest,  as  our  own  stately  tulip 
trees  grow  in  Indiana,  towering  in  the  wood,  shaking  out 
their  strange  and  splendid  foliage,  crowned  with  golden 
blossoms  exulting  in  the  harmony  of  their  own  beauty, 
and  in  that  of  the  cloudless  sky,  the  enameled  hills, 
and  the  young  verdure  of  the  meadows. 

In  the  days  when  there  was  only  one  human  creature 
in  all  the  radiant,  perfect  world,  surely  he  was  a  poet ; 
and  as  there  was  no  limitation  of  nature  in  poetry,  so 
there  was  no  necessity  for  art. 

The  voice  of  man  was  the  supreme  utterance  of  the 
earth  ;  more  impassioned  in  joy  than  the  cry  of  the  great 
deep,  when  first  the  curtain  of  darkness  was  drawn  aside 
and  there  was  light ;  more  exultant  in  praise  than  the 
pine-trees  on  the  mountains,  when  the  long  drouth  is 
broken  and  the  sound  of  a  mighty  wind  welcomes  the 
return  of  the  rain-bringing  Hyades ;  more  splendid  in 
imagery  than  the  sultry  July  night,  when  vast  clouds 
are  shaken  together  by  the  breath  of  an  approaching 
storm,  and  meteors  flash  forth  like  winged  messengers 
from  the  eternal  stars  ;  more  majestic  in  simplicity  than 
the  great  prairies,  when  the  broad,  red  sun  touches  the 
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western  horizon  and  neither  hill  nor  tree  dares  to  lift 
itself  against  the  tremendous  dome  of  heaven. 

Then,  indeed,  man  was  the  seer  and  singer ;  as  purely 
joyous  as  Shelley's  skylark  ;  as  continuous  in  adoration 
as  the  upward  flaming  of  an  unfailing  fire. 

He  knew  what  the  birds  sang,  and  how  the  colors  of 
the  flowers  were  blended. 

He  understood  the  marshalling  of  the  clouds  at  sunset 
and  the  promise  of  the  golden  glory  of  the  dawn. 

At  night,  he  saw  who  guided  Arcturus  and  his  sons  ; 
and  when  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  grave  and  gracious  faces, 
clothed  with  reverence,  looked  down  upon  him  through 
the  tranquil  hours  and  gave  him  wise  and  noble  dreams. 

But  the  change  came — came 

"  A  vapor  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it ;  in  its  breast,  a  thunderbolt." 

With  the  change  came  the  first  limitation  of  nature  in 
poetry  ;  the  first  recognized  weakness  of  the  crippled  soul. 

Joy  was  withdrawn  from  earth,  and  the  splendor  of  it 
became  but  the  fiery  sword  of  the  angel  beaconing,  yet 
barring,  the  lost  paradise. 

The  seer  of  the  new  world  was  even  sadder  than  his 
fellow  man,  since  if  he  was  nearer  to  his  own  country, 
that  only  meant  nearer  to  the  flaming  breath  of  an 
impotent  desire  for  happiness,  nearer  to  fleeting  glimpses 
of  the  old  order  and  to  broken  snatches  of  the  music  of 
the  spheres. 

And  if  joy  had  remained  with  the  seer,  it  could  only 
have  been  cruelty  to  the  deaf,  blind  and  suffering 
humanity  about  him. 

For  now  there  were  others  in  the  world,  and  from 
them  came  the  bitter  cry  :  "  O  thou  who  art  keener-eyed 
and  nobler-souled  than  we,  talk  not  to  thyself  and  the 
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morning  stars,  but  comfort  us  who  wander  in  a  land  of 
thorns  and  see  no  beginning  of  the  desolation  ;  neither 
any  end,  nor  hope  of  ending." 

So  the  seer  and  singer  passed  away  and  the  poet,  the 
maker,  he  who  consoles  by  gathering  together  the  beauty 
that  is  in  the  world,  came  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true  that  joy  appeared  once  more  among  men. 

After  the  crucifixion,  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  there 
was  a  song  ;  and  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  a  poet  said,  as 
in  the  beginning,  "  and  I,  John,  saw  these  things." 

And  in  our  own  times  there  comes  now  and  then,  one 
with  a  firm  and  lofty  soul,  a  keen  mind  and  a  pure  body, 
who  pierces  the  outward  phenomena  and  seizing  upon  the 
unspeakable  riches  of  wisdom,  chants  a  hymn  of  exulta- 
tion that  makes  all  the  poets  in  the  world  turn  to  look  at 
each  other  with  quickened  eyes  and  silent  lips. 

But  as  yet,  there  are  few  who  have  ears  to  hear  or 
eyes  to  see. 

Many  can  not  understand  ;  and  the  strange  song  is 
a  burden  to  their  ears,  and  such  a  weariness  to  their  eyes, 
as  is  the  blooming  of  cactus  in  a  desert  land  ;  while 
others  mix  the  pure  joy  with  the  gross  mud-honey 
which  they  have  created  their  standard  of  delight,  and 
make  a  poison  of  it :  and  so,  although  it  is  so  long  since 
our  Elder  Brother  was  on  earth,  it  is  still  best  to  speak  as 
He  spake,  not  without  a  parable. 

The  first  limitation  of  nature  in  poetry,  then,  is  that 
joy  must  never  be  fully  expressed. 

The  second  limitation  is  the  necessity  for  sympathy 
and  fellowship  with  humanity. 

I  suppose  there  have  been  few,  if  any,  real  poets  who 
did  not  desire  to  be  alone.  They  feel  the  want  of 
harmony   that   exists   in  a  world  with  sin  in    it ;    and 
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feeling  it  most  keenly  where  there  are  most  people, 
conclude  that  if  they  were  alone  they  would  be  at  peace  ; 
free  to  weave  the  splendid  fabric  of  imagination,  and  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  world  as  it  is  with  the 
stately  courts  and  shining  minarets  of  the  world  as  it 
should  be. 

But  the  best  of  them  have  found  this  impossible. 

Tennyson,  in  his  magnificent  Palace  of  Art;  Lowell, 
in  the  vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  Mrs.  Browning,  in  the 
Poet's  Vow  ;  Byron,  in  Manfred,  all  have  represented 
the  poetic  soul  as  seeking  isolation  and  being  ruined  by 
it ;  as  finding  that  the  plague  spot  is  within  as  well  as 
without,  and  can  only  be  healed  by  continued  service  to 
mankind,  and  careful  observance  of  their  daily  lives. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  him  who  wrote  : 

"  From  my  youth  upwards, 
My  spirit  walked  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 
Nor  looked  upon  the  earth  with  human  eyes  ; 
The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 
The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine  ; 
My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions  and  my  powers 
Made  me  a  stranger;  though  I  wore  the  form, 
1  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,  to  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top, 

Where  the  birds  dare  not  build,  nor  insect's  wing 

Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite  ;  or  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 

On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new  breaking  wave 

Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these,  my  early  strength  exulted;  or 

To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon, 

The  stars  and  their  development ;  or  catch 

The  dazzling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim ; 

Or  to  look,  listening,  on  the  scattered  leaves, 
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When  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 
These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone, 
For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one, — 
Hating  to  be  so— crossed  me  in  my  path, 
I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 
And  all  was  clay  again." 

And  him  of  the  "Palace  of  Art,"  who  sings — 

"  No  nightingale  delighteth  to  prolong 
Her  low  preamble  all  alone, 
More  than  my  soul  to  hear  her  echo'd  song 
Throb  thro'  the  ribbed  stone. 


Communing  with  herself:  'All  these  are  mine, 
And  let  the  world  have  peace  or  wars, 
'Tis  one  to  me.'     She— when  young  night  divine 
Crown'd  dying  day  with  stars, 

Making  sweet  close  of  his  delicious  toils — 
Lit  light  in  wreaths  and  anadems, 
And  pure  quintessences  of  precious  oils 
In  hollow'd  moons  of  gems. 

To  mimic  heaven  ;  and  clapt  her  hands  and  cried, 

'  I  marvel  if  my  still  delight 

In  this  great  house,  so  royal-rich  and  wide, 

Be  flatter'd  to  the  height ! 

O,  all  things  fair  to  sate  my  various  eyes  ! 
O,  shapes  and  hues  that  please  me  well  ! 
O,  silent  faces  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 
My  gods  with  whom  I  dwell ! 

O,  God-like  isolation  which  art  mine, 

I  can  but  count  thee  perfect  gain, 

What  time  I  watch  the  darkening  droves  of  swine 

That  range  on  yonder  plain  !"' 
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But  the  conclusion  of  the  two  allegories  is  the  same, 

that 

"  He  that  shuts  Love  out,  in  turn  shall  be 
Shut  out  from  Love,  and  on  the  threshold  lie 
Howling  in  outer  darkness.    Not  for  this 
Was  common  clay  ta'en  from  the  common  earth, 
Moulded  by  God,  and  temper'd  with  the  tears 
Of  angels,  to  the  perfect  shape  of  man." 

Robert  Browning,  indeed,  holds  that  the  poet  may,  so 
far  as  his  own  knowledge  is  concerned,  live  to  himself 
and  die  to  himself.  In  "  Pippa  Passes,"  in  "The  Boy 
and  the  Angel,"  in  "  How  it  Strikes  a  Contemporary," 
this  idea  is  suggested  or  expressed  : 

"  I  set  the  watch— how  should  the  people  know 
Forget  them,  keep  me  all  the  more  in  mind." 

But  this  is  half  the  reason  why  the  appreciation  of 
Browning  is  considered  a  sort  of  mysterious  cult  to  be 
attained  only  by  a  select  few — a  thing  which  is  a  great 
disgrace  to  an  honest,  hard-headed  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, strong  and  keen  intellectuality,  rare  poetic  insight 
and  fiery  emotions. 

And  on  the  whole,  this  dissenting  voice  only  shows 
the  weight  of  opinion  on  the  other  side. 

The  poet  is  not  an  unreasoning  creature,  to  sing  the 
same  song  unchanged  by  his  audience  ;  nor  is  man  a 
curio  to  be  examined  carelessly  and  then  put  aside. 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  considering  him.  One  is 
with  the  calm,  sculptor-like  gaze  of  Shakespeare  and 
Gothe,  loving  the  model  for  what  it  suggests,  perhaps, 
rather  than  for  what  it  is  ;  yet  so  fixed  in  regarding  it 
that,  for  the  time,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  but 
that  one  figure,  and  though  the  sun  should  turn  to  blood, 
the  moon  be  darkened  and  the  stars  put  out,  that  could 
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not  matter  so  much  as  the  aspect  of  a  forehead,  the  turn 
of  an  eyelash,  the  sound  of  a  single  word.  The  other 
way  is  the  near  look,  the  shoulder  to  shoulder  comrade- 
ship of  Burns,  Shelley,  Beranger,  De  Musset  and  others 
well-beloved  among  the  nations. 

The  final  limitation  of  nature  in  poetry,  the  point  of 
contact  between  nature  and  art,  is  self-restraint. 

The  highest  ecstasy  of  any  kind  is  apt  to  trail  off  into 
inarticulate  murmurs  ;  but  since  understanding  is  obscured 
by  flesh — and  it  is  hard  for  us  to  comprehend  each  other 
under  the  best  conditions — this  can  not  be  allowed. 

When  a  poet  says,  "the  glorious  night!  oh!  ah! 
magnificent!"  I  do  not  know  whether  he  means  one  of 
those  divine,  black  nights  when  the  sudden  rise  of  the 
south  wind  nearly  shakes  the  soul  out  of  the  body ;  or  an 
ordinary,  semi-moonlit  night,  when  errant  humanity 
walks  about  misquoting  Shakespeare  and  trying  to 
believe  in  its  own  intellectuality :  and  accordingly,  1  do 
not  sympathize  with  the  poet,  and  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  1  have  never  seen  any  one  who  did. 

Milton  gives  the  essence  of  this  self-restraint  in  saying 
that  poetry  should  be  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate  ; 
that  is,  clear,  objective  and  energetic. 

No  one  cares  how  a  poet  feels  unless  he  can  share  the 
feeling  ;  and  the  only  way  to  make  him  arrive  at  this 
destination  is  to  lead  him,  step  by  step,  along  the  same 
path  that  the  poet  has  trodden. 

If  this  is  skillfully  done,  it  seems  to  me  (but  that  may 
be  an  idiosyncrasy  of  mine)  that  the  climax  need  not  be 
fully  expressed,  but  will  be  irresistibly  suggested.  I 
always  have  a  distate  for  those  little  poems  whose  final 
stanza  begins  with  "thus";  but  I  have  never  investi- 
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gated  their  effect  on  others,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
"thus"  part  is  really  necessary. 

To  sum  up,  the  limitations  of  nature  in  poetry  are  the 
abnegation  of  pure  joy,  and  the  necessity  for  sympathy 
and  for  self-restraint. 

The  first  limitation  of  art  is  that  it  must  be  moderate 
and  not  too  logical. 

Justice  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  is  severity  ; 
mercy  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  is  weakness  ;  poetic 
art  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  is  mind-destroying, 
soul-benumbing  pedantry. 

Good  meter  is  necessary  to  a  good  poem  ;  but  the  fire 
of  thought  may  be  heaped  up  with  anapest,  amphibrach, 
bacchius,  dactyl  and  spondee  till  it  goes  out  in  noxious 
smoke. 

The  temple  of  the  poetic  muse  should  have  riyokv  dyav 
(not  too  much)  on  all  four  outer  walls,  and  the  first 
instruction  should  be  that  the  meter  is  for  the  poetry,  not 
the  poetry  for  the  meter. 

The  second  limitation  of  poetic  art  is  that  it  may  not 
use  any  but  clear,  exact  and  appropriate  language. 

No  ambiguity,  no  inversions,  no  vague  phrases,  no 
foreign  words,  no  unusual  English  words  ought  to  be 
tolerated. 

An  ardent  mind  desiring  expression,  naturally  casts 
aside  all  impediments  ;  but  it  may  be  unfortunate  enough 
to  dull  its  own  judgment  of  what  constitutes  an  impedi- 
ment. It  is  said  that  Browning  read  a  dictionary  through 
twice  as  one  preparation  for  being  a  poet.  That  might 
not  have  harmed  him,  if  he  had  kept  in  sympathy  with 
people  enough  to  know  what  words  would  reach  the 
majority,  and  had  resolved  to  put  away  his  special 
expressions  for  special  occasions  ;  but  when  he  forgot,  or 
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did  not  care,  whether  abracadabra  was  a  familiar  word  or 
not;  when  he  allowed  himself  the  constant  use  of  such 
words  as  numpholeptos,  he  crippled  his  muse  and  circum- 
scribed its  course.  That  would  have  been  a  mistake  in 
a  lesser  man;  in  Browning  it  was  a  crime. 

The  final  limitation  of  art  is  the  necessity  for  making 
the  form  of  poetry  harmonize  with  the  character  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written. 

I  doubt  whether  any  meter  which  has  grown  and 
ripened  in  one  language  can  be  successfully  transferred 
to  another. 

The  attempt  to  introduce  the  French  forms  of  chanson, 
rondeau,  triolet  and  villanelle  into  English  is  one  of  the 
most  grotesque  things  possible.  Having  seen  the  neat, 
small,  agile,  graceful  French  language  frisking  like  a 
squirrel  in  the  glades  of  poetry,  some  of  us  concluded 
that  our  own  Teutonic-Scandinavian  bruin  of  an  English 
language  could  be  made  to  do  the  same — and  so  he  does, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Muses  and  the  hilarious  wonder 
of  the  bright-eyed  squirrel.  Taine  is  not  an  author  in 
whom  I  place  unbounded  confidence,  but  I  think  his 
estimate  of  Prior,  Gay  and  Herrick  is  eminently  just, 
and  I  wish  he  would  go  on  estimating  our  French  imita- 
tors, who  judge  themselves  so  pretty  and  clever,  and 
are  really,  as  Taine  says,  so  wooden-headed. 

The  Italian  sonnet  is  not  much  better  adapted  to  the 
English  language,  though  it  has  been  used  so  much.  Not 
one  English  sonnet  in  a  hundred  can  be  read  with  any 
pleasure,  even  by  the  person  who  wrote  it.  By  the  time 
the  lines  are  counted  carefully  and  the  rhymes  arranged 
in  the  right  places,  the  whole  affair  has  assumed  an  air 
of  clumsy,  elaborate  preparation  which  is  singularly  out  of 
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keeping  with  the  simple  and  straightforward,  yet  irregu- 
lar and  varied,  nature  of  our  mother  tongue. 

Neither  do  the  Greek  hexameters  belong  to  us.  They 
are  the  voice  of  the  sea  ;  not  the  long,  continuous  roll  of 
the  desolate  Atlantic,  but  the  short,  crisping  waves  of  a 
bright,  comparatively  shallow,  semi-tropical  sea. 

Tennyson,  the  master  of  English  verse,  has  perfectly 
embodied  the  ocean  in  his  : 

"  Rolled  to  starboard,   rolled  to   larboard,  when  the  surge 

was  seething  free, 
Where  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains  in 

the  sea." 

but  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  does  not  move  to  that  rhythm. 

When  there  is  a  light  wind  from  the  south  and  the 
sapphire  water  is  just  dimpled  with  foam  and  the  sky  is 
full  of  the  mysterious,  white  light  reflected  from  the  sun- 
lit sand,  then  the  cadence  of  the  Gulf  is  that  of  the 
Spanish  quintillas,  that  simple,  rich,  fluent  measure 
which  is  one  of  the  roses  of  Spain. 

But  when  there  is  a  south-west  gale  and  the  red 
storm  lights  have  been  burning  all  night ;  when  the  wind 
has  been  talking  in  the  chimneys  and  knocking  at  the 
shutters  and  lamenting  on  the  doorsteps  ;  when  the  sun 
comes  up  red  and  rayless,  and  the  boat  instead  of  rising 
and  falling  with  the  waves,  speeds  along  on  the  top  of 
them  as  if  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  Neptune;  then  the 
Gulf  breaks  into  the  Homeric  rhythm,  and  all  along  the 
beach  is  heard  the  thunder  of 

kv  d'ave/iof  ■Kpfjczv  \ikaov  loriov,  afj.pl  rfe  kv/ho. 
CTTjiprj  noptyvpeov  fieyak  '  la%e  vrjbd  lovarjd. 
V  6'  edsev  Kara  Kv/na  dianprjao  ovaa  Ke?.evf>nv. 

But  if  the  epic  hexameter  is  so  foreign  to  us  as  to 
seem  an  affectation,  the  iambic  and  trochaic  pentameter 
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and  tetrameter  and  the  universal  dactyl  and  anapest  are 
well  within  our  limitations. 

The  ballad  measure  of  a  country  is  always  most 
strongly  national,  and  the  English  ballad  is  usually 
iambic  tetrameter  or  pentameter.  Percy's  "Reliques" 
is  full  of  it,  as  in  : 

"  O  quha  is  this  has  don  this  deid, 

This  ill  deid  don  to  me; 
To  send  me  out  this  time  o'  zeir 

To  sail  upon  the  se?" 

1  regard  iambic  pentameter  acatalectic,  or  the  measure 
of  Gray's  Elegy,  as  the  characteristic  English  measure  ; 
one  which  expresses  and  conforms  to  the  firmness,  judg- 
ment, energy,  seriousness,  philosophy  and  lofty  imagina- 
tion of  the  language;  but  it  is  a  measure  which  needs 
variation,  and  is  best  mingled  with  trochees. 

In  America,  the  English  language  is  constantly  gaining 
in  plasticity  and  color.  Besides  the  iambus,  the  sweetest 
sound  in  all  the  world,  the  voice  of  a  human  creature 
endowed  with  reason  ;  besides  the  trochee,  which  is  the 
noise  of  many  waters  ;  the  anapest  belongs  to  us  for  it 
expresses  our  variable  climate — now  smiting  the  snows  of 
winter  with  the  sudden  heat  of  spring,  now  breaking  the 
tranquillity  of  summer  with  the  terrific  onslaught  of  the 
cyclone,  now  mocking  our  staid  autumn  with  the  low 
menace  of  the  earthquake  of  the  south — and  ours,  also, 
is  the  dactyl,  full  of  animal  life  and  even  of  the  energy  of 
man  when  he  battles  with  nature  and  shakes  his  locks 
against  the  sleety  arrows  of  the  north. 

"  Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campum," 

says  Virgil.     But  never  did  hoofs  of  steed  strike  on  the 
Roman  Campagna  with  such  a  four-footed  trampling  as 
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has  echoed  many  a  time  through  the  wide  spaces  of  our 
West. 

Nor  did  the  Magyar  song, 

"  Hortobagy  puzta,  hortobagy  puzta," 

find  any  such  prairies  in  Hungary  as  ours,  or  any  so 
mighty  and  so  glad  a  wind  blowing  over  them. 

If  Sidney  Lanier  had  staid  with  us — if  any  vehement 
cry  could  have  brought  him  back  from  the  eternal  har- 
monies to  the  broken  music  of  this  country — he  might 
have  taught  us,  for  he  was  beginning  to  know,  how  to 
use  these  new  factors  of  cadence  and  to  make  a  glorious 
music  of  them. 

As  it  is,  1  think  the  new  teacher  will  take  the  new 
poet  and  teach  him — or,  perhaps  her — for  the  new  poet 
may  be  a  woman — first,  all  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
voice  ;  next,  all  the  sweetness  of  the  English  masters  ; 
then,  where  the  notes  jar  in  those  lesser  singers  who 
thought  better  than  they  spoke ;  then  the  sounds  of 
nature,  their  pitch,  pauses  and  harmonies  ;  and  finally, 
the  cries  of  the  animals,  their  concord,  discord  and 
expression. 

So  at  last,  the  God-given  thought  will  find  an  utter- 
ance that  will  appeal  to  all ;  and  it  will  be  as  Tennyson 
has  said  : 

"  The  rain  had  fallen,  the  poet  arose, 

He  passed  by  the  town  and  out  of  the  street, 
A  light  wind  blew  from  the  gates  of  the  sun, 

And  waves  of  shadow  went  over  the  wheat, 
And  he  sat  him  down  in  a  lonely  place, 

And  chanted  a  melody  loud  and  sweet, 
That  made  the  wild-swan  pause  in  her  cloud, 

And  the  lark  drop  down  at  his  feet. 
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The  swallow  stopt  as  he  hunted  the  bee, 

The  snake  slipt  under  a  spray, 
The  wild  hawk  stood  with  the  down  on  his  beak, 

And  stared,  with  his  foot  on  the  prey, 
And  the  nightingale  thought,  '  I  have  sung  many  songs, 

But  never  a  one  so  gay, 
For  he  sings  of  what  the  world  will  be 

When  the  years  have  died  away.'  " 


DISCUSSION  OF   MISS   TAYLOR'S   PAPER, 


LED  BY  MRS.  IDA  MAY  DAVIS. 


This  question  seems  to  have  been  revived  from  the 
past.  In  so  far  as  nature  imposes  limitations  on  poetry, 
that  is  realism.  For  if  poetry  be  natural,  and  nothing 
more,  then  is  realism  the  law  of  its  production.  In  so  far 
as  the  limitations  of  poetry  are  to  be  determined  by  art, 
that  is  idealism.  For  if  poetry  be  artistic,  and  nothing 
more,  then  is  idealism  the  law  of  its  creation.  So  it  is 
the  old  dispute  ;  but  it  comes  under  a  new  guise,  and  the 
point  of  view  is  somewhat  different.  It  may  be  agreed 
that  poetry  ought  to  be  produced  and  to  exist  under 
limitations.  Poetry  is  not  a  lawless  product,  but  is  born 
of  facts  and  conditions  and  principles  that  are  as  true  in 
their  kind  and  as  invariable  in  their  application  as  are  the 
laws  of  acoustics  or  light  or  magnetism.  It  remains  to 
discover  what  those  laws  and  limitations  are  under  which 
poetry,  as  a  form  of  literary  expression  lives  and  moves 
and  has  its  being.  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  poetry 
is  not  wholly  a  product  of  nature.     Life  itself  is  not  exclu- 
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sively  a  natural  phenomenon.  Life  is  partly  artificial. 
That  is  to  say,  that  life  is  natural  and  artificial  by  turns. 
Sometimes  it  looks  naturewards  and  sometimes  artwards 
for  its  source,  its  development  and  its  completeness. 

The  eye,  the  ear,  the  nostril,  the  palate,  the  tactual 
sense — these  are  natural  organs  ;  but  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
inhale,  to  taste,  to  touch — these  are  not  wholly  natural 
processes,  they  are  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  It 
is  not  needed  to  follow  these  suggestions  in  order  to  perceive 
the  complexity  of  all  life,  all  sense,  all  thought,  all  literary 
product.  The  elements  of  nature  and  of  art  enter  into 
every  phase  of  vital,  sensuous  and  intellectual  phenom- 
ena ;  and  every  product  of  literary  activity — every  fruit 
of  the  imagination,  the  mind,  the  heart — is  compounded 
of  materials  that  are  partly  natural  and  partly  artistic  in 
their  origin  and  methods  of  composition.  What,  then,  are 
the  limitations  of  nature  in  poetry  ?  The  question  may 
be  answered  in  the  first  place  by  noting  what  poetry  is, 
what  it  admits,  and  what  it  rejects.  Poetry  admits  the 
beautiful,  the  novel,  the  picturesque,  the  wonderful, 
the  sublime.  Of  the  external  world  these  are  the 
principal  qualities  out  of  which  that  marvelous  web  of 
thought  and  coloring  and  verbal  harmonies  called  poetry 
is  woven.  In  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  outer  world, 
we  have  beauty,  also ;  beauty  of  thought,  of  emotion, 
sympathy,  generosity,  enthusiasm,  pathos,  self-sacrifice, 
devotion,  love.  These  are  the  flowers  of  the  spiritual 
world  into  the  chalices  of  which  poesy,  as  the  humming- 
bird among  the  roses,  dips  for  her  nectar  and  delight. 
But  there  is  much  more  in  the  natural  world  than  beauty 
and  novelty  and  picturesqueness  and  sublimity.  There 
are  also  the  ugly,  the  common-place,  the  low,  the  repul- 
sive.    This   is  to  say  that  there  is  a  strong,  clear  line 
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drawn  between  the  beautiful  and  the  not  beautiful  in 
nature.  So  also  in  the  world  of  thought,  emotion  and 
sentiment.  There  is  a  line  between  heroism  and  enthu- 
siasm of  humanity  and  the  sordidness  of  merely  animal 
life.  It  is  a  fact  that  no  kind  of  fiction  or  ingenuity  can 
transfer  an  object,  a  thought,  a  deed,  from  one  of  these 
categories  to  the  other.  The  law  of  universal  nature  and 
universal  thought  must  be,  not  only  modified,  but  reversed 
before  beauty  can  cease  to  be  beautiful,  before  the  pleas- 
ing can  cease  to  please,  before  the  sublime  can  become 
the  low,  before  harmony  can  be  discord  or  the  humane 
sentiments  be  converted  into  savagery. 

We  have  here  at  least  the  hints  of  the  just  limitations 
imposed  on  poetry  by  nature  and  art.  Nature  freely 
offers  to  poetry  all  her  beauties  and  enchantments  and 
her  graces.  Of  all  her  vast  treasure  she  refuses  nothing 
that  is  picturesque  and  sublime.  Whatever  she  has  of 
scene  or  landscape,  of  forest  or  hill,  or  lake  or  river,  or 
sea  or  sky  she  bestows  upon  worshippers.  But  what  of 
the  rest  ?  Does  nature  yield  her  evil  with  the  good  ? 
Does  she  give  the  repulsive  parts  also  ?  Does  she  send 
her  frowns  as  well  as  her  smiles  ?  There  are  times  when 
our  pavilion  is  all  shadow. 

There  are  epochs  when  the  very  earth  and  heavens 
seem  instinct  with  darkness.  There  are  days  when  we 
may  scan  all  landscapes  and  search  the  cloudrack  of  all 
skies  in  vain  for  a  trace  of  beauty  and  restfulness,  the 
first  murmur  of  peace,  the  first  tint  of  rainbow  or  star. 
So  also  in  the  landscape  of  human  life  in  the  earth. 
The  scene  is  mixed  and  mingled  with  elements  so  diverse 
in  their  nature  that  we  may  as  well  accept  the  dualism 
of  the  ancient  East,  that  the  spirit  of  evil  as  well  as  of 
light  has  made  the  world.     The  question  then  is  this: 
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Must  literature,  and  poetry  in  particular,  take  it  all — that 
is,  the  whole  of  nature  and  of  life,  and  depict,  as  the 
realists  would  have  us  do,  the  vast  universal  scene  com- 
pounded of  darkness  and  light  as  it  is,  with  no  discrim- 
ination of  its  parts  and  essence  ?  Or  is  it  rather  the  true 
rule  of  letters  and  of  song  to  select  the  beautiful,  reject- 
ing all  the  rest  ?  We  answer  unhesitatingly  that  it  is 
the  true  office  of  poetry  to  seek  and  to  find  the  beautiful, 
the  good  and  the  true,  and  to  turn  from  deformity  and 
depravity.  Here  then  is  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  schools  of  poets  and  romancers.  They 
divide  the  ground  between  them.  With  the  dispute  as 
such,  we  have  not  to  deal,  but  to  plant  ourselves  with 
the  pure,  noble  and  heroic  idealists,  who  reject  from 
their  literary  material  whatsoever  things  are  coarse,  rude 
and  evil,  and  who  for  their  method  cling  to  that  beautiful 
eliminative  process  and  spiritual  discernment  by  which 
the  water-lilies  are  lifted  from  the  pond,  the  sea-shells 
are  gathered  from  the  shingle,  and  the  stars  are  drawn 
through  the  rifts  of  cloud  and  night.  There  is  still  the 
novelist  who  must  describe  physical  and  mental  deform- 
ities, and  the  poet  who  must  sing  of  the  coarse  and 
depraved  because  these  things  exist,  and  they  must, 
they  say,  "  be  true  to  nature."  If  one  side  of  the  face 
be  disfigured,  and  we  desire  to  present  a  friend  with  a 
likeness  by  which  he  shall  remember  us  for  all  time, 
every  sense  of  delicacy  and  deference  would  be  offended 
in  portraying  the  disfigurement.  This  is  not  deception — 
we  know  the  defect,  but  it  need  not  rest  as  a  blur 
upon  an  otherwise  pleasant  memory.  The  principle, 
then,  is  this :  All  of  nature  which  is  beautiful  and  true 
and  good  belongs  to  poetry.  Such  is  in  a  word  the 
limitation  which  nature  lays  on  the  poet  and  the  poem. 
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To  go  beyond  this  boundary  is  to  blind  the  poet  and 
break  his  harp.  As  for  art,  it  is  the  business  of  this 
division  of  human  culture  to  find  out  the  true  and  the 
beautiful,  or  to  discover  the  limitations  of  poetry  in 
nature  and  in  life.  It  is  the  work  of  art  to  find  the 
dividing  line  for  the  poet,  to  circumscribe  his  province, 
to  warn  him  from  the  false  by  revealing  the  divine 
prescience  of  beauty.  The  poet  being  a  spectator  of 
all  time,  no  subject  to  him  is  obsolete.  He  seems 
to  stand  remote  from  his  age,  yet  mirrors  it  because  he 
has  penetrated  the  mist  of  obscurity  by  the  freedom 
and  strength  of  noble  sentiments,  yet  limited  by  an 
artistic  spirit  ranging  from  the  wind-swept  heights  to 
the  silent  deep.  Poetry  is  the  meeting  place  of  art  and 
life,  and  it  should  take  from  each  all  that  inspires  devotion 
to  beautiful  things,  all  impressions  by  the  study  and  wor- 
ship of  purity,  all  joy  that  softens  like  a  message  from 
the  spirit  of  light  through  the  exquisite  stain  of  Venetian 
glass. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  FAITHFUL  MOON. 


BY  TUCKER  WOODSON  TAYLOR. 


Her  loving  luster  and  her  pale 
Sweet  beams  have  silvered  every  lake 

And  lighted  every  hill  and  vale 
Of  earth  since  he  who  pierced  opaque 
And  gloomy  chaos  for  the  sake 

Of  Eden's  bloom  first  sank  from  sight 
And  sent  returning  rays  to  wake 

In  moonlight  on  the  shores  of  night. 
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The  steps  of  crushing  ages  fail ; 

War  eras  rise;  the  nations  quake 
And  die,  while  scourging  whirlwinds  wail 

Round  many  a  tall  millennial  stake  ; 

Yet  still  the  stray  day-flashes  make 
Of  Earth's  devoted  satellite 

The  silken  gleams  that  softly  shake 
In  moonlight  on  the  shores  of  night. 

As  long  as  lovers  love  the  tale 
Of  tenderness,  and  sad  hearts  ache 

When  Sorrow  swings  his  deadly  flail ; 
As  long  as  blazing  summers  bake 
And  winter  flings  his  frosty  flake, 

And  grief  is  dark  and  hope  is  bright, 
The  world  its  thirsty  lips  will  slake 

In  moonlight  on  the  shores  of  night. 

L'  ENVOI. 
O  Soul,  be  true !  be  faithful !     Take 

Thy  Maker's  rays  of  loving  might, 
And  let  reflected  love-beams  break 

In  moolight  on  the  shores  of  night! 


VIVEROLS. 


BY  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 

Beyond  the  sea,  I  know  not  where, 
There  is  a  town  called  Viv£rols; 
I  know  not  if  'tis  near  or  far, 
I  know  not  what  its  features  are, 
I  only  know  'tis  Viverols. 
I  know  not  if  its  ancient  walls 
By  vine  and  moss  be  overgrown  ; 
I  know  not  if  the  night-owl  calls 
From  feudal  battlements  of  stone 
Inhabited  by  him  alone. 
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I  know  not  if  mid  meadow  lands 
Knee  deep  in  corn  stands  Viverols; 
I  know  not  if  prosperity 
Has  robbed  its  life  of  poesy. 
It  could  not  be  in  Viverols, 
They  would  not  call  it  Viverols. 

Perchance  upon  its  terraced  heights 
The  grapes  grow  purple  in  the  sun; 
Or  down  its  wild  untrodden  crags, 
Its  broken  cliffs  and  frost-bit  jags 
The  mountain  brooks  unfettered  run. 

1  can  not  fancy  Viverols 
A  place  of  gaudy  pomp  and  show, 
A  "Grand  Etablissment  des  Eaux," 
Where  to  win  back  their  withered  lives, 
The  rou£s  of  the  city  go. 

Nor  yet  a  place  where  Poverty 
No  ray  of  happiness  lets  in; 
Where  wanders  hopeless  beggary 
Mid  scenes  of  sorrow,  want  and  sin. 

It  can  not  be  in  Viverols, 

There's  life  and  cheer  in  Viverols! 

Perhaps  among  the  clouds  it  lies 
Mid  vapors  out  from  Dreamland  blown; 
Built  up  from  vague  remembrances 
That  never  yet  had  form  in  stone, 
Its  castles  built  of  cloud  alone. 

I  only  know,  should  you  and  1 
Through  its  old  walls  of  crumbling  stone— 
With  moss  and  ivy  overgrown- 
Together  wander  all  alone: 

No  spot  on  earth  could  be  more  fair 
Than  ivy-covered  Viverols ; 
No  grass  be  greener  anywhere, 
No  bluer  sky  nor  softer  air 
Than  we  should  find  in  Viverols, 
Together  find  in  Viverols. 
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Love,  we  may  wander  far  or  near, 
The  sun  shines  bright  o'er  Viverols, 
Green  is  the  grass,  the  skies  are  clear; 
No  clouds  obscure  our  pathway,  dear, 
Where  Love  is,  there  is  Viverols, — 
There  is  no  other  Viverols. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  POETICAL  CRITICISM. 


BY  COATES  KINNEY. 


When  1  was  apprised  by  your  Committee  on  Program 
that  they  had  assigned  me  to  tell  you  at  this  meeting 
something  of  what  I  might  know  about  "  The  Province 
of  Poetical  Criticism,"  my  first  thought  was  that  there 
is  no  such  province  ;  at  least,  not  in  the  primitive  sense 
of  the  word. 

Province  is  a  term  from  old  Roman  history,  com- 
pounded in  Latin  of  the  roots  pro  (before)  and  vine 
(conquer);  and  it  signified  a  country  under  the  Roman 
rule  that  had  been  conquered  before  annexation  to  the 
empire. 

Taking  the  word  here  in  that  radical  sense,  I  might 
well  have  asked  the  Committee  to  send  me  a  map  of  the 
Province  with  a  history  of  its  fore  conquest  and  some 
account  of  its  present  subordination  to  the  empire  of 
intellect.  But  the  Committee  would  doubtless  have 
replied  that  the  title  they  had  sent  me  was  my  commis- 
sion for  an  exploring  expedition.  "  Go  forth  and  spy  out 
the  land,"  they  might  have  said;  "observe  manners 
and  customs  and  laws,  and  fetch  in  your  report." 
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Very  well,  I  will  do  so.  There  is  no  such  Province; 
but  I  will  do  so.  There  is  no  such  Province ;  but  I  am 
announced  as  in  pledge  to  the  Committee  to  tell  you 
about  it,  and — 1  can  not  tell  a  lie — 1  have  been  there. 

But  the  Povince  has  never  been  conquered  before — nor 
since.  (1  hope  to  make  it  clear  that  1  left  it  uncon- 
quered.)  However,  the  country  has  been  sufficiently 
explored  to  be  definable  geographically.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  near  side  by  the  equator  and  on  the  off  side  by 
the  sky.  (I  trust  that  1  do  not  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  equator  when  1  mention  that  the  equator  is  prose.) 

There  is  a  row  of  intellects  along  the  equator  that 
seem  to  think  they  govern  the  Province  by  sitting  on  this 
boundary.  These  are  what  are  called  critics  ;  and  the 
expression  of  their  thoughts  concerning  what  ought  to 
go  on  between  their  right  line  and  the  sky  is  called  criti- 
cism. Thus,  this  criticism  being  an  assertion  of  empire, 
a  Province  is  assumed,  and  named,  from  that  assumption, 
"  The  Province  of  Poetical  Criticism." 

And  so  we  have  come  round — derivatively,  as  it  were — 
to  what  the  Committee  doubtless  implied  by  their  title. 
It  is  assumed,  I  suppose,  that  criticism  of  poetry  has  a 
province — a  definable  scope  of  right  and  duty — and  that 
certain  intellects  may  be  qualified,  or  may  qualify  them- 
selves, to  decide  for  the  general  mind  what  shall  be 
reckoned  poetry  and  what  not ;  what  shall  be  held  to  be 
good  poetry  and  what  bad ;  what  genuine  and  what 
counterfeit ;  and  to  give  reasons  for  their  decisions. 

Now,  if  poetry  were  so  conceivable  and  circumscrib- 
able  a  thing  that  instructed  minds  could  agree  in  their 
definition  of  it,  such  an  assumption  would  be  admissible. 
In  that  case,  the  competent  critic  would  be  able  to  demon- 
strate that  such  and  such  an  utterance,  claimed  to  be  a 
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poem,  did  not  come  within  the  definition  and  therefore 
was  not  poetry,  and  that  such  another  did  and  therefore 
was.  If  the  matter  were  as  simple  as  that,  the  expert 
critic  in  poetry  might  dispel  many  a  popular  delusion,  and 
even  save  posterity  from  an  occasional  mistake. 

But,  as  it  is,  the  critics  have  been  known  to  disagree 
with  their  generation,  and  sometimes  with  generations 
born  after  their  criticism  had  slunk  back  into  the  alphabet. 
Of  the  professed  critics  who,  during  the  first  two  dozen 
years  of  Robert  Browning's  poetical  career,  split  their 
throats  in  trying  to  laugh  him  down,  where  is  the  voice 
now  ? 

Such  fallibility  of  criticism  would  not  be,  if  poetry 
could  be  defined.  If  any  one  could  exactly  state  what 
poetry  is,  the  art  might  be  reduced  to  plain  surveying ; 
in  other  words,  it  would  be  an  art,  and  nothing  more. 

It  is  an  art;  yet  it  is  something  more.  But  what  it  is, 
even  as  an  art,  criticism  has  never  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined. What  it  is  as  beyond  art,  criticism  can  never 
allowably  pretend  to  determine. 

The  body  may  be  critically  dissected,  with  more  or 
less  skill,  but  the  soul  can  not  thus  be  found.  The  body 
is  art.  If  this  has  not  a  soul  in  it,  no  dissection  is  needed 
to  prove  its  mortality.  Better  let  it  die  its  natural  death. 
But,  if  it  has  a  soul,  dissection  shall  not  kill  it.  The  soul 
shall  gather  it  and  bring  it  to  the  resurrection  of  eternal 
life  even  from  under  the  bloody  knife  of  the  demonstrator 
of  poetical  anatomy. 

It  may  seem,  in  this  view,  that  there  is  no  place  for 
poetical  criticism  at  all.  But  there  is.  All  minds  that  are 
gifted  for  poetry,  whether  to  produce  it  or  to  receive  it, 
are  critics  of  poetry,  in  a  sense- -that  is,  judges  of  its 
merit. 
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But  the  authoritative  critic  is  born — not  made — as  well 
as  the  poet.  He  must  not  only  be  adept  in  the  art  of 
poetry,  but  have  the  innate  sense  to  feel  that  light  which 
Wordsdworth  so  happily  glorifies  as 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land." 

That  sense  is  not  common  sense.  It  is  very  uncom- 
mon sense — as  uncommon,  at  least,  as  good  poetry  is. 

The  large  bump  of  conceit  which  hugs  its  common 
sense  so  comfortably  inside  of  a  6^  hat  will  not  suffice 
here.  Such  very  common  sense  would  as  likely  as  not 
mistake  Shelley's  ode  "To  a  Skylark"  for  deuced 
nonsense,  and,  if  unaware  of  the  renown  of  its  author, 
polly-parrot  upon  it  some  innocent  little  feebleness  about 
"  spring  poetry." 

Not  that  there  may  not  be  big  heads  with  no  room  in 
them  for  poetry.  These  are,  in  multitude.  They  are  the 
overwhelming  majority  in  American  intellect.  And  doubt- 
less there  are  smart  men  in  the  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
to-day,  men  of  large  understanding — in  dry  goods,  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  cattle,  in  finance,  in  law — whose  only 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  or  care  about  Shakespeare, 
has  been  absorbed  (by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  it  were) 
from  converse  with  strangers  visiting  their  town  as  pil- 
grims to  his  birth-place. 

But  there  is  a  large  enough  consensus  of  big  heads, 
outside  of  Stratford,  to  settle  it,  perhaps,  that  Shake- 
speare is  a  poet.  (Observe  that,  of  all  the  illustrious 
thinkers  and  doers  in  the  world,  it  is  only  the  poet  of 
whom  we  may  rise  above  grammar  to  say  he  is  after  he 
is  dead.  The  great  orator,  historian,  novelist,  the  great 
philosopher,  or  the  great  captain  was;  the  great  poet  is.) 

But  1  digress.     I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  the 
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consensus  of  capable  and  cultivated  intellects  through  a 
few  generations — the  more  the  surer — is  poetical  criti- 
cism ;  and  there  is  none  other  that  is  much  worth 
speaking  of.  If  the  world  of  educated  mind  says  a 
writer  is  a  poet,  and  keeps  on  saying  it,  and  singing  it, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  he  is ;  and  about  the 
highest  use  I  know  for  critics  is  to  save  him  from  the 
dangerous  vanity  of  finding  it  out  before  he  is  tucked 
away  in  his  grave,  safe  from  all  vanity. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  thought  too  hard  on  the  critic  ; 
but  it  is  no  harder  than  he  often  is  on  the  poet.  Not  that 
I  blame  the  critic — any  more  than  I  blame  the  cat  for 
catching  and  eating  birds.  The  cat  enjoys  the  singing  of 
a  bird — for  the  blood  there  is  in  it.  I  am  not  reprehending 
the  cat's  instinct ;  1  am  only  stating  it  as  a  fact  of  the  cat. 

But  the  logic  of  the  process  by  which  the  word  criti- 
cism has  become  a  word  for  antagonism  is  not  far  to  find 
in  the  province  of  poetry.  Criticism  is  a  measure  ;  but 
poetry  is  immeasurable.  Criticism  is  negative ;  but 
poetry  is  positive.  Criticism  is  orthodoxy  ;  but  poetry 
is  heresy.  Criticism  is  after ;  but  poetry  is  before. 
Criticism  is  discovery;  but  poetry  is  creation.  Criticism 
is  a  recurrence  to  the  finite  old  ;  but  poetry  is  an  incur- 
sion into  the  infinite  new. 

One  attempt  at  a  definition  of  poetry  is  that  it  is  a 
making  (from  the  old  Greek  verb  poico,  to  make,  to 
create)  ;  and,  though  it  can  not  be  pretended  that  this  is 
anything  near  a  definition,  it  is  nevertheless  a  hint  of 
what,  primarily  and  essentially,  poetry  must  be.  It 
must  be  a  creation — the  making  of  a  new  thing  in  the 
language.  But  the  critic  must  judge  it  by  the  old  things 
in  the  language ;  and,  in  his  allegiance  to  our  sovereign 
human  nature,  he  is  apt  to  swear  by  the  old  things,  and — 
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to  swear  at  the  new.  That  is,  he  is  liable  to  this  human 
weakness,  unless  he  is  a  very  exceptional  critic. 

If  the  poet  diverges  in  his  originality  too  far  from  the 
acknowledged  and  accepted  poets,  whom  criticism  must 
take  as  its  standards  to  estimate  him  by,  be  he  ever  so 
much  a  poet,  the  critics,  professional  and  therefore 
technical,  are  not  likely  to  be  among  the  first  to  find  it 
out. 

Ought  not  this  to  be  a  warning  to  intending  poets  not 
to  be  too  original  ?  If  our  Walt  Whitman,  for  example, 
had  had  this  in  mind  when  his  soul  accepted  his  first 
invitation  to  loaf (as  he  phrases  it),  and  had  drilled  him- 
self, as  all  other  great  poets  have  done,  in  the  art  of 
singing  his  thoughts,  instead  of  yawping  them  (to  borrow 
again  from  his  poetical  vocabulary),  perhaps  he  might 
have  made  himself  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
great  poet  that  a  few  American  critics  have  at  last,  in  his 
old  age,  on  the  authority  of  his  English  admirers,  pro- 
nounced him  to  be. 

Walter  is  original — in  fact,  aboriginal.  There  may  pos- 
sibly be  something  like  him  in  nature.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  like  him  in  art.  If  it  is  the  province  of  poetical 
criticism  to  judge  of  verse  a's  art,  then  surely  the  critic  of 
poetry  has  no  business  with  Walter.  Walter  is  not  in  it — 
as  he  himself  might  say  in  a  Whitmaniac  poem.  He  is  as 
innocent  of  art  as  a  Texas  steer.  (Note  that  a  Texas 
steer  turned  loose  in  the  streets  of  London  would  be  apt 
to  excite  a  sudden  wonder  and  a  wild  joy.)  Criticism 
has  no  rules  for  demonstrating  that  Mr.  Whitman  is  a 
poet.  Yet  several  professors  of  criticism,  especially  in 
England,  maintain  that  he  is ;  and  some  of  the  bluff 
and  bloody  British  oracles  proclaim  him  as  our  first  and 
only  poet. 
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Is  this,  then,  what  criticism  comes  to  in  the  poetical 
province  ?  Yes,  that  is  about  the  size  of  it.  If  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  noted  literary  persons  give  it  as  their 
opinion  —  print  it  as  their  opinion,  opinionatively,  in 
respectable  organs  of  opinion — that  a  certain  person's 
utterances  constitute  poetry,  why  that  opinion  appears 
to  be  nearly  the  sum  and  substance  of  poetical  criticism. 

Have  any  of  you  ever  read  Ossian  ?  Probably  not. 
Well,  if  you  havn't,  don't.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when 
the  lugubrious  fustian  called  Ossian  —  invented  and 
palmed  off  on  the  world  of  scholarship  by  a  Scotchman  of 
the  name  of  Macpherson  as  the  translation  of  an  old 
Gaelic  bard  called  Ossian — there  was  a  time  when  that 
melancholy  and  monstrous  drivel  of  bombast  fired  literary 
Europe  from  end  to  end.  Old  Ossian  became  a  fad  in  the 
English  language,  threatening  to  eclipse  old  Homer — was 
translated  into  the  continental  languages,  and  infatuated 
such  critics  in  France  as  Lamartine  and  in  Germany  as 
Goethe.  Lamartine  committed  himself  to  print  in  lauda- 
tion of  Ossian  ;  but  I  am  not  clear  that  Goethe  did. 

So,  I  believe,  our  own  Emerson  at  one  time  indorsed 
Walt  Whitman — with  a  mental  reservation.  But  the 
mental  reservation  at  last  outgrew  the  indorsement ;  and 
I  think  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever  got  into 
print.  Emerson  was  impressed  perhaps — as  it  seems  to  me 
any  one  reading  Whitman  must  be  impressed — with  the 
feeling,  so  to  speak,  that  here  was  a  man  who  was  born 
for  the  making  of  a  poet.  But,  probably,  the  more 
Emerson  read  of  his  production  the  more  he  was 
impressed  that  the  poet  born  was  dying  of  the  hallucina- 
tion that  there  was  no  making  for  him  to  do. 

But  a  splendid  nebulosity — a  fire-mist,  scattered  over 
however  large  a  patch  of  heaven — is  not  a  world.     There 
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may  be  material  in  it  even  for  a  whole  solar  system  ;  but 
without  some  gravitative  exertion  toward  condensing 
itself,  it  is  everlastingly  too  thin.  Even  the  smallest 
nebula  that  has  once  whirled  itself  to  a  fixed  nucleus  of 
light  shines  through  it  as  a  star. 

So,  I  think  it  is  the  province  of  criticism  to  affirm  that 
a  man,  however  poetically  born,  who  is  too  lazy  or  too 
conceited,  or  both,  to  take  the  pains  to  be  born  again, 
into  poetical  language,  can  not  fairly  be  called  a  poet. 
The  genius  who  expects  to  be  enshrined  in  his  native 
language  must  laboriously  build  his  shrine,  architecturally, 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  language.  The  poet  born  has 
some  advantage  over  the  poet  not  born — see? — but  if  he 
supposes  he  can,  though  born  web-footed,  lie  on  the  flat 
of  his  back  in  the  weltering  mid-ocean  of  speech,  and, 
without  ever  turning  over  or  kicking,  float  to  a  shore  of 
glory,  whereon,  slouching  up,  he  may  leave  his  "foot- 
prints [web-footprints,  as  aforesaid]  on  the  sands  of  time," 
will  find  where  he  missed  it  when  the  great  sea's  wash 
casts  up  its  dead. 

Properly,  poetical  criticism  has  to  do  with  what  a  man 
actually  says,  not  with  what  he,  in  exclamatory  and  half- 
articulate  utterances,  hints  that  he  might  have  said,  if, 

" through  long  days  of  labor 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease," 

he  had  learned  how.  Poetry  is  thought  expressed  in 
language,  and  not  mere  rhetorical  blind-staggers  at  phan- 
toms of  thought.  If  the  critic — and  the  critic,  as  I  have, 
suggested,  is  any  capable  reader  with  a  taste  for  poetry — 
finds,  after  a  careful  and  friendly  perusal  of  an  alleged 
poem,  that  the  alleged  poet  does  not  seem  to  have  aimed 
at  any  distinct  expression  of  thought,  but  that  he  has 
simply  thrown  open  his  untutored   throttle  and  bleated 
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his  wild  emotions  out-doors,  the  critic  ought  to  be  par- 
doned for  declaring  that  he  sees  nothing  in  it,  though 
against  the  world.  The  world  is  likely  to  roll  round  to 
his  point  of  view — when  the  moon  goes  down. 

But  there  are  so  few  critics  with  courage  to  confront 
the  hurricane  of  a  fad.  It  is  much  easier  going  with  the 
wind  and  thinking  with  the  flock.  Yet  no  one  can  be  a 
safe  and  effective  practitioner  in  criticism  unless  he  has 
been  vaccinated  against  emotional  epidemics. 

However,  in  dealing  with  the  essential  quality  of  a 
poem — that  quality  which  is  the  very  making  of  it,  and 
which  is  deeper  than  art — criticism  should  not  be  too 
sure  of  itself.  In  this,  the  critic  must  not  be  so  doggedly 
pugnacious  as  to  be  dogmatic.  His  is  one  mind  looking 
at  it  among  many.  He  would  do  wisely  to  allow  for  the 
personal  equation.  The  poem  may  not  be  to  his  taste, 
and  yet  be  a  favorite  with  millions.  De  gustibus  nil  dis- 
putandum.  That  is,  his  disgust  is  nothing  in  a  dispute 
against  others'  gust.  Let  him  think  if  there  is  a  critical 
editor  in  the  English  language  to-day  who  would  see 
enough  in  such  a  poem,  from  an  unknown  writer,  as 
Burns's  "  Highland  Mary  "  to  induce  him  to  accept  it  at 
half  the  price  the  author's  holograph  of  that  simple 
love-song  would  now  fetch  at  auction. 

So,  as  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  say,  the  critic's 
legitimate  province  is  the  art  of  poetry.  His  opinions 
beyond  that  ought  to  be  valuable, — and  they  are  so 
according  as  he  has  the  poet's  imagination,  insight, 
spiritual  sense, — but  they  are  not  criticism.  They  are 
the  expression  of  his  individual  likings  or  dislikings,  for 
which,  because  of  the  undefinable  nature  (beyond  art)  of 
the  thing,  he  can  give  no  reasons,  and  which  therefore 
can  not  be  any  sure  guide  for  another's  taste  or  distaste. 
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Yet  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  faulted  for  having  such 
opinions  and  expressing  them  —  so  only  he  do  not 
announce  them  as  an  omniscient  finality  and  a  sample- 
end  of  eternity.  Let  him  be  modest.  Above  all,  let  him 
be  kindly.  Why  should  the  critic,  knowing,  as  he  ought, 
that  the  making  of  a  poem  to  last  with  the  language  is 
the  most  difficult  achievement  of  intellectual  endeavor — 
why  should  he  reproach  and  ridicule  the  well-meaning 
man  or  woman  who  honestly  attempts  and  fails  to  accom- 
plish that  feat  ?  Is  not  the  failure  bitter  enough,  without 
the  added  gall  of  the  abuse  ? 

Who  thinks  of  abusing  nature  for  putting  a  million 
blossoms  on  an  apple-tree  to  make  a  thousand  apples  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  the  fruit-grower  who  should 
relentlessly  assail  the  tree  with  a  long  pole  and  indis- 
criminately thrash  off  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand  of  its  blossoms  ?  The  tree  would  have  a 
grievance.  The  birds  would  be  shocked.  The  bees 
would  be  scandalized. 

The  kindly  critic  will  see  and  scent  a  use  in  the  blos- 
soms. Perhaps  he  will  not  think  it  his  province  to 
attempt  to  distinguish  which  to  cultivate  and  which  to 
kill.  And  why  kill  any,  since  the  unfertile  do  of  them- 
selves so  beautifully  and  sweetly  die  ? 

But  the  critic  need  not  be  so  tender  in  his  discussion 
of  form.  This  is  his  true  province.  Poetry,  in  so  far  as 
criticism  can  touch  it,  is  form  ;  that  is,  some  form  of 
language  distinct  from  prose, — or  else  it  is  prose. 

Now,  the  supreme  characteristic  of  poetic  form  is 
meter.  Without  meter,  there  may  be  eloquence,  there 
may  be  what  is  called  "fine  writing,"  there  may  be 
poetic  ideas  and  poetic  words,  but  not  poetry.  Meter  is 
the  singing-robe  put  on.     Nay,  meter  is  the  containing 
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and  shaping  mold.  When  the  golden  words  to  express  a 
golden  thought  are  poured  molten  into  the  right  meter  of 
a  language,  the  poem  is  cast. 

The  golden  thought,  of  course.  This  is  of  nature, 
and  art  can  not  dictate  it  nor  criticism  dictate  to  it,  as  1 
have  sought  to  show.  But  the  golden  words — words  that 
fit  the  thought  as  the  goblet  fits  the  wine — though  the 
poetic  instinct  has  much  to  do  with  their  selection,  yet 
are  largely  works  of  art.  The  distinction  between  poetical 
words  and  unpoetical  words  in  a  language  is  something 
that  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  taught. 

And  this  distinction  is  by  no  means  always  to  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  the  things  which  the  words  signify. 
It  has  been  shown,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  delightful 
little  skit  that  most  of  you  heard  and  all  of  you  will  read 
in  this  year's  W.  A.  W.  Souvenir,  why  the  thbig  Papaw 
is  poetic  and  the  thing  Turnip  not.  But  if  the  naming 
words  were  interchanged,  would  the  thing  Papaw  make 
the  word  Turnip  poetic  ?  A  rose  by  the  name  cabbage 
might  smell  as  sweet,  but  its  sound  would  do  for  it  in 
poetry  at  the  first  blush.  And  who  could  drive  a  buggy 
(however  beautiful  a  vehicle)  into  verse,  even  with  the 
winged  steed  Pegasus  hitched  in  the  shafts?  But  call  it 
a  chariot — "  swing  low,  sweet  chariot !  " — and  its  delicate 
whirling  wheels  may  skim  the  clouds  as  a  vision  of  fire. 

Yet  criticism  may  rightly  complain  of  too  much  dainti- 
ness in  words.  Expression,  it  is  true,  is  the  high  aim  ; 
but  if  too  much  painstaking  is  wreaked  on  this  (Byron), 
the  thought  to  be  expressed  is  liable  to  suffer.  Words 
are  things,  as  has  been  aptly  said  ;  but  there  are  things 
that  have  never  yet  been  words,  and  these  are  the  things 
to  be  fished  for — to  be  located  in  the  deep  before  the  net 
of  expression  is  cast  to  haul  them  in.     Too  great  atten- 
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tion  to  manipulating  the  net,  rather  than  to  sighting  the 
fish,  is  what  results  in  so  many  brilliant  waterhauls. 

There  is  a  notable  tendency  in  modern  poetry  to 
expand  its  vocabulary  more  and  more,  taking  the  words 
of  the  people  and  glorifying  them  by  new  uses.  The 
best  poetry  more  and  more  adopts  the  natural  and  direct 
collocations  of  prose,  and  drops  thee-thoui?ig  and  says  you 
much  more  freely  than  it  used.  Tennyson,  the  great 
master  of  expression,  is  highest  illustration  of  this.  He 
puts  the  poetic  stamp  on  more  of  the  common  ore  of 
speech  and  utters  it  in  more  glittering  coin  than  any  other 
poet  in  the  language,  not  excepting  Wordsworth  ;  who — 
well,  Wordsworth  abused  the  meaning  of  his  name  some- 
times to  a  shocking  degree  :  his  inspiration  often  did  not 
reach  to  the  poetic  worth  of  zvords. 

Some  of  the  finest  poetic  words  in  the  language  are 
what  are  called  obsolete.  That  is,  they  are  out  of  fashion, 
It  is  the  poet's  prerogative  to  lead  the  fashion  in  words, 
and  he  may,  if  he  will,  re-introduce  these  old  costumes 
of  thought ;  and  it  is  not  the  critic's  province  to  rail 
against  this,  provided  the  words  are  fitter  for  the  poet's 
purpose  than  any  other  words  to  be  found  and  are  so 
sparingly  indulged  in  as  not  to  appear  affectations.  It  is 
not  for  the  critic  to  say  when  a  word  shall  die,  or  how 
long  it  shall  be  dead.  If  the  poet  can  put  new  life  into  it 
again,  so  that  it  shall  sing  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  it  is 
so  much  of  a  gain  to  the  language. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  critic  to  demand  grammar  in 
a  poem.  The  poet  who  is  wild  in  his  grammar  may  be 
hunted  through  his  native  jungles  by  the  critic  with  a 
Gattling  gun.  But,  if  he  is  a  royal  Bengal  of  genius, 
he  may  destroy  a  great  deal  of  grammar  before  he  is 
dispatched ;  and  even  then  his  large  and  ungrammatical 
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ghost  is  liable  to  be  heard  roaring  through  the  peaceful 
woods-pasture  of  quotations  in  the  future  dictionary. 

It  is  the  critic's  province,  too,  to  insist  that  the  poet's 
simile  shall  work  out  like  an  equation  in  algebra,  and  that 
his  metaphor  shall  so  adjust  the  word  with  the  thing  as 
to  make  one  unblurred  stereoscopic  picture  in  the  mind. 
But  the  critic,  in  doing  battle  for  the  integrity  of  the 
metaphor,  has  to  "take  up  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles"  even  in  Shakespeare.  In  fact,  the  critic  in 
face  of  Shakespeare's  metaphors  is  like  a  mounted  cow- 
boy armed  with  a  lasso  in  front  of  a  stampeded  herd  of 
wild  buffaloes.  The  critic  goes  down,  and  the  thundering 
pell-mell  of  metaphors  sweeps  over  him  and  over  all  the 
world  in  sight.     Yet  he  dies  in  a  good  cause. 

But  I  have  wandered  too  far,  and  squandered  too 
much  of  your  time.  Yet  there  are  several  minor  details 
of  the  poetic  art  with  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  critic 
to  deal,  and  to  which  I  intended  to  direct  your  attention, 
had  I  taken  the  time  to  make  this  essay  shorter.  Indulge 
me  while  I  briefly  advert  to  two  of  them — alliteration  and 
rhyme. 

These  are  artificials  ;  and  they  are  ornaments  only  as 
they  are  wrought  in  with  the  poem  so  structurally  as  to 
seem  to  be  natural  and  necessary  parts  of  it. 

They  are  modern  inventions.  The  ancient  poets 
appear  not  even  to  have  known  of  rhyme ;  and  Homer, 
when  in  two  or  three  places  through  the  whole  Iliad  he 
falls  into  it,  seems  to  have  been  unaware  of  what  he  had 
done.  There  is  much  stronger  evidence  of  a  conscious 
feel  in  him  of  alliteration,  if  not  a  feel  for  it.  In  fact, 
alliteration  is  a  more  ancient  discovery  than  rhyme.  If 
it  is  the  province  of  poetical  criticism,  as  certain  professors 
assume  it  to  be,  to   condemn  all   conscious   alliteration, 
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there  is  a  strong  case  against  Homer  in  this  line — 116  of 
xxiii  of  the  Iliad  : 

Polla  d'  'finanta  katanta  paranta  te  dochmia  t'  'elthon. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  criticism  should 
take  it  upon  itself  to  frown  down  alliteration  while  it 
smiles  on  rhyme.  Of  the  two,  alliteration  is  not  the  less 
pleasing  and  is  much  the  more  spontaneous  and  natural. 
Indeed,  alliteration  is  continually  obtruding  itself,  and  is 
often  hardly  to  be  avoided,  How,  for  example,  could  Poe 
have  well  got  away  from 

"  Astarte's  bediamonded  crescent, 
Distinct  with  its  duplicate  horn"? 

Whereas  rhyme — well  I  will  leave  it  to  these  practitioners 
of  the  art  whom  I  see  about  me  whether  they  have 
not  had  to  work  often  pretty  hard  to  make  a  rhyme  seem 
easy. 

But  alliteration,  as  well  as  rhyme,  must  seem  easy — 
must  happen  in  the  verse  as  a  natural  incident  of  the 
fitness,  poetical  and  logical,  of  the  words  to  the  thought. 
Yet,  if  the  alliteration  is  too  lavish,  it  conveys  the  impres- 
sion that  the  words  have  been  chosen  for  effect  of  sound 
rather  than  for  effect  of  sense  ;  and  such  an  impression 
justifies  the  critic's  antipathy. 

Perhaps  another  reason  that  alliteration  is  in  less  favor 
than  rhyme  is  that  the  repetitions  of  sound  are  generally 
closer  together  in  it  than  in  rhyme.  And  too  closely 
recurring  rhyme,  long  continued,  is  cloying.  I  am  con- 
fident I  could  set  any  sensible  dog  to  howling  murder  with 
half  a  canto  of  the  ding-dong  of  Walter  Scott ;  and  I  would 
engage  to  fetch  him  to  his  haunches  crooning  for  mercy 
with  half  a  dozen  pages  of  Pope.  What  a  dog  can  not 
stand,  his  master  ought  not. 
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A  short  poem  in  single-rhyme  octosyllabics — each  line 
to  throw  its  answer  back  to  line  before  with  echoing 
whack — may  be  tolerated — provided  it  is  short  enough. 
But  long-drawn  cantos  of  such  music — I  call  the  dog  to 
witness  that  this  is  open  to  objection  ;  and  I  think  it  is 
the  critic's  province  to  reinforce  the  dog's  protesting 
howl. 

But  rhyme,  like  alliteration,  is  an  adornment  when 
not  piled  on  too  thick.  It  is  the  province  of  criticism  to 
point  out  that  our  language,  with  its  so  many  snipped 
vowels,  is  not  friendly  to  closely  recurring  single  rhymes, 
and  that  when  rhyme  is  heaped  up,  as  it  may  well  be 
occasionally  in  a  choral  spurt,  it  should  be  double  or 
triple.  And,  as  a  specimen  of  such,  permit  me,  in  closing, 
to  read  you  this  Angel's  Chorus  from  Goethe's  Faust, 
whose  five  consecutive  triple  rhymes,  ringing  the  golden 
bells  of  heaven,  with  Bayard  Taylor's  admirable  imita- 
tion of  them  in  the  less  majestically  clanging  sonants  of 
our  English,  defy  all  criticism : 

Christ  is  erstanden 
Aus  der  Verwesung  Schoosz  : 
Reiszet  von  Banden 
Freudig  euch  los ! 
Thatig  ihn  preisenden, 
Liebe  beweisenden, 
Briiderlich  speisenden, 
Predigend,  reisenden, 
Wonne  verheisenden, 
Euch  ist  der  Meister  nah, 
Euch  ist  er  da ! 

Christ  is  arisen 
Out  of  Corruption's  womb  : 
Burst  ye  the  prison, 
Break  from  your  gloom  ! 
Praising  and  pleading  him, 
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Lovingly  needing  him, 
Brotherly  feeding  him, 
Preaching  and  speeding  him, 
Blessing,  succeeding  him, 
Thus  is  the  Master  near, — 
Thus  is  He  here! 


POETICAL  PROVINCE  OF  CRITICISM. 


DISCUSSION  LED  BY  MARY  E.  CARDWILL. 


Burns's  tender  poem  "Wandering  Willie"  has  ever 
had  a  peculiar  interest  for  me  hecause  of  the  three  ver- 
sions of  it  which  are  published — as  first  written  by  the 
poet;  as  editorially  improved  by  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr. 
Thompson;  as  it  finally  appeared  revised  by  the  poet 
himself.  In  the  second,  or  editor's  version,  verbal  altera- 
tions were  made  in  eleven  out  of  the  sixteen  original  lines. 
Some  of  these  changes  were  slight ;  some  complete 
reconstructions ;  some  of  them  good ;  some  of  them 
otherwise.  Their  best  work  was  accomplished  when 
Burns,  with  what  has  been  called  his  usual  judgment, 
adopted  such  of  them  as  his  own  critical  as  well  as 
poetical  instinct  told  him  were  good  and  rejected  the 
others.  The  result  was  a  poem  better  than  his  own 
first  version,  and  one  unmarred  by  the  false  notes  of  the 
largely  capable,  yet  too  zealously  critical,  editors.  The 
episode  itself  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  use,  the  only  use, 
a  critic  or  an  editor  may  be  to  a  true  poet. 

The  ideal  province  of  poetical  criticism  is  a  healthful 
realm  where  the  critic  exercises  his  talents,  not  for  criti- 
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dsm's  sake,  nor  for  art's  sake,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase 
without  being  misunderstood,  but  for  the  sake  of  making 
each  poem  criticised  as  perfect  an  expression  of  its 
thought  as  it  can  be  made.  To  occupy  this  province 
rightly,  the  critic  must  do  his  work  in  harmonious  conjunc- 
tion with  the  poet.  In  other  words,  to  be  completely 
ideal,  the  criticism  should  be  made  before  the  poem 
appears  in  print,  and  the  final  version  should  be  the 
poet's  own,  unmistakably,  with  no  tinge  of  mere  subser- 
vience to  the  critic's  opinion.  In  this  way  only  can  the 
seemingly  increasing  autocratic  authority  of  the  editor 
over  the  poet's  nursling  be  properly  limited,  and  the 
ground  be  taken  from  under  the  feet  of  the  complaint  so 
often  and  so  justly  made,  that  poetry  is  "  edited  too 
much."  But  to  find  publication  for  this  comparatively 
unedited  poetry  the  poet  would  need  an  editor  of  sufficient 
taste  and  judgment  to  carry  a  poetic  tape  measure  large 
enough  to  reach  around  the  most  startling  originality  of 
true  genius,  and  who  would  as  a  rule  be  able  to  under- 
stand whether  the  dress  of  the  poem  is  appropriate  to  the 
thought.  When  the  editor  and  the  critic  thus  take  a  sub- 
ordinate and  a  reverent,  yet  at  the  same  time  a  perfectly 
common  sense  attitude  toward  the  poet,  we  may  expect 
more  originality,  more  impressiveness,  more  naturalness 
and  more  general  and  intrinsic  worth  in  poetry,  though 
it  may  be  possibly  less  artistic  as  that  term  is  now  defined, 
and  less  largely  and  less  conscientiously  edited.  To-day 
there  seems  to  be  a  burden  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of 
editorial  critics  compelling  them  to  step  so  cautiously  that 
every  poem  admitted  into  their  publications  must  square 
with  certain  standards  they  have  laboriously  set  up.  In 
consequence,  the  poet  sending  his  carefully  conned  lines 
to  this  or  that  magazine  will  often  be  informed   in   the 
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course  of  time,  perhaps  by  return  mail,  that  his  poem  will 
receive  favorable  attention,  or  it  may  be  acceptance,  if 
certain  portions,  dear  to  his  heart,  and  in  many  instances 
containing  the  very  essence  of  the  poem,  are  omittted. 
Not  long  ago  a  poem  dealing  with  a  possible  occurence  in 
the  life  of  the  Dunkards  was  sent  to  a  certain  magazine. 
The  poem  contained  this  terrible  line  :  "  And  kiss  the 
elders  and  wash  their  feet."  The  poem  as  a  whole  pleased 
the  editor,  but  the  indecorous  suggestion  of  such  a  thing 
as  washing  feet  wouldn't  do  at  all  ;  fastidious  readers 
would  be  shocked,  even  though  as  in  this  instance  the 
reference  was  to  a  religious  ceremony,  and  was  the  one 
thing  in  the  poem  which  especially  characterized  the 
peculiar  people  of  which  it  treated.  Instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  piled  up  like  Pelion  upon  Ossa  and  doubtless 
have  come  within  the  range  of  every  modern  poet's 
experience.  Yet  editors  are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  such 
mistakes  of  judgment.  They  are  under  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion  ;  they  edit  their  periodicals  to  sell,  and  they 
try  to  please  their  readers.  Unfortunately  they  have 
somehow  gained  the  idea  that  they  must  meet  a  certain 
falsely  artistic  standard  which  has  become  like  Draconic 
law  in  the  minds  of  a  few  critically  fastidious  readers,  who 
care  chiefly,  the  editors  say,  for  artistic  effect.  Meantime 
lovers  of  poetry  lament  what  seems  to  them  a  retrogres- 
sion in  the  intrinsic  elements  of  the  divine  art.  It  is  true 
much  verse,  much  good  verse,  is  written.  It  is  true  the 
quantity  is  not  only  greater,  but  the  mechanical  quality 
better  than  ever  before.  But  there  is  too  often  an 
apparent  lack  of  spontaneity,  originality,  power  and 
point — something  wanting ;  something  which  we  feel 
as  if  the  poet  untrammelled  might  have  supplied.  1  am, 
of  course,  speaking  from  a  comparative   point  of  view. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  good,  true  poetry  written  to-day, 
but  not  as  much  as  there  should  be  in  comparison  with 
the  number  of  our  true  poets.  That  is,  it  is  not  a  lack 
of  true  poets,  but  of  the  poetry  they  are  not  permitted 
to  give  to  the  world,  from  which  we  are  suffering.  And 
if  they  do  give  it  to  the  world  in  a  bound  volume  at  their 
own  expense,  we  are  generally  under  bonds  to  the  critics 
not  to  welcome  and  admire  it  as  it  deserves. 

The  world  is  always  in  a  transition  state  in  regard  to 
some  essential  thing  or  things.  To-day  it  seems  to  be  in 
a  transition  state  in  regard  to  poetical  criticism.  And, 
though  the  statement  is  like  a  paradox,  transition  states 
often  comprehend  and  are  characterized  by  the  most 
dogmatic,  definite,  not-to-be-disputed  opinions.  This  is, 
of  course,  because  the  transition  is  in  reality  a  reaction 
from  what  has  gone  before — often  the  glaring  mistake  of 
the  past. 

It  used  to  be  generally  believed  that  poets  were 
inspired — born  to  the  purple — with  which  no  industry  or 
knowledge  of  art  alone  could  invest  them  ;  and  if  the 
purple  was  at  times  carelessly,  even  slovenly  worn,  still 
it  was  the  badge  of  royalty.  Too  much  stress  laid  upon 
this  fact  led  finally  to  such  indifference  to  dress  that  the 
kingliness  was  frequently  almost  obscured.  What  is 
worse,  false  or  would-be-kings  arose  who  were  able  to 
copy  so  closely  the  external  appearance  of  the  real  that 
they  were  not  detected  as  impostors  until  the  whole  guild 
seemed  in  danger  of  falling  into  disrepute.  This  was  the 
critic's  opportunity  ;  and  unsparingly  has  he  used  it.  He 
said  what  is  exactly  true,  poetry  is  not  poetry  without 
the  form  as  well  as  the  essence.  And  furthermore  that 
it  is  more  unpardonable  for  a  verse  maker  to  lack  art, 
that  is  the  mechanism  of  his  art,  than  to  lack  inspiration. 
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He  is  directly  responsible  for  the  one,  he  has  little  or  no 
control  over  the  other.  No  one,  insists  the  critic,  and 
rightly,  has  any  excuse  for  his  attempts  at  verse  making 
if  he  is  not  acquainted  at  least  with  the  rules  of  rhythm. 

There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that  Dryden, 
the  first  English  literary  critic,  should  also  have  been  the 
first  English  poet  to  exert,  by  precept  and  by  example,  a 
strong  and  decided  influence  in  the  direction  of  artificiality 
in  verse.  His  insistence  upon  rhyme  instead  of  blank 
verse  in  the  drama,  his  use,  admirable  though  it  was,  of 
the  heroic  measure,  and  his  generally  acknowledged 
poetic  dictatorship,  has  been  effective  both  for  good  and 
for  evil  in  the  province  of  poetical  criticism  until  this  day. 
The  critic  has  learned  to  be  unswerving  in  his  demand 
for  fine  mechanism  in  poetry — and  he  is  prepared  for  the 
next  step — is  we  may  believe  groping  toward  the  distant 
light  which  is  to  lighten  the  way  for  the  critic  of  the 
future.  This  coming  critic  will  also  rigidly  demand  art  in 
poetry,  but  he  will  know  that  inspiration  is  the  most  essen- 
tial part  of  art.  His  province  will  expand  to  suit  his 
better  preparation  for  it. 

To-day  the  poetic  critic  fulfills  his  mission  no  doubt 
conscientiously  as  he  understands  it.  And  the  good  he 
has  done  can  not  be  overlooked.  In  his  insistent  demand 
for  art  he  has  smoothed  the  pathway  for  a  Tennyson — 
than  whom  no  greater  lyric  poet  ever  lived.  And  Ten- 
nyson's great  note  of  distinction  is  his  perfectness  as  an 
artist.  Yet  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  of  the  better 
times  coming,  is  the  contest  concerning  the  poetical 
merits  of  Browning.  It  is  an  evidence  of  a  new  and  strong 
school  of  criticism  arising,  which  it  may  be  hoped  will 
bring  critical  attention  back  primarily  to  the  essence  of 
true  verse. 
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The  province  of  poetical  criticism  is  not  changing  so 
much,  but  it  is  widening — the  critic  is  perhaps  at  last 
coming  of  age  and  into  his  birth-right  of  true  poetic 
knowledge  and  insight  where  he  can  be  of  the  greatest 
help  to  the  poet.  To-day  the  critic  says,  "  this  rhyme  is 
poor,  and  that  measure  faulty,  that  word  is  harsh  or 
homely,  that  phrase  is  bad  taste."  And  so  he  cuts  and 
slashes,  and  the  poor  poet  looks  on  in  dismay.  In  the 
future — oh  glorious  day  —  will  he  nut  say,  or  suggest, 
"  that  thought  seems  obscure,  this  sentiment  strained  or 
untrue,  that  description  unnatural,  this  simile  poor, 
those  metaphors  mixed,  this  or  that  stanza  not  clearly 
expressed  "  and  so  on.  The  poet,  then,  will  feel  that  he  is 
being  honored  with  criticism  of  a  genuine  kind,  that 
which  is  in  a  line  with  the  development  of  his  own 
inspiration,  and  keeps  purely  artistic  effect,  at  least  as  a 
conscious  motive,  in  the  background. 

Again,  the  critic  of  the  future  probably  will  not  think 
it  within  his  province  to  vex  himself  about  a  poet's  over- 
production. He  may  know  that  to  be  prolific  is  often  as 
truly  an  evidence  and  a  result  of  genius  as  any  other 
characteristic.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  while  it  is 
quality  rather  than  quantity  with  which  he  has  to  do, 
he  will  feel  that  it  is  his  province  to  encourage  production 
by  a  true  poet. 

Finally,  the  signs  of  the  times  seem  to  indicate  that 
to  occupy  this  high  field  of  criticism  in  the  future,  no  one 
will  be  fitted  save  poets  themselves,  or  if  not  poets,  those 
only  in  whom  imagination  and  poetic  sensibility  are  so 
strong  that  they  fail  in  outward  expression  only  through 
a  want  of  rhythmic  power. 
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THE  EXODUS  OF  THE  GODS. 


BY  ALICE  WILLIAMS  BROTHERTON. 


Over  an  idyl  of  Theocritus, 

The  swan-song  of  Greek  poesie,  we  dream  :  — 

A  mighty  host  upon  Oblivion's  stream 
Embarking,  wave  a  sad  farewell  to  us  ; — 

"Oh  happy  world!     And  must  we  leave  you  thus? 
Farewell  Castalian  Spring!     Farewell  the  gleam 
Of  sunlight  on  Parnassus,  groves  that  teem 
With  myriad  shapes  and  memories  amorous  ! 

"  Not  of  our  will  we  go  !     The  garish  light 
Of  the  new  day  which  dawneth  makes  afraid 
Our  child-like  hearts ;  we  drift  out  with  the  night. 

"  But  every  mountain-pass  and  grassy  glade 
We  leave,  for  unborn  multitudes'  delight, 
Peopled  with  visions  that  shall  never  fade. 

II. 

"  Greece  is  no  more.     Come  forth  from  vine-hid  cave 
Satyr  and  nymph,  come  dryad,  triton,  faun  ! 
The  helmsman  beckons  and  we  must  be  gone, 
Out-going  tides  our  keel  impatient  lave. 

"Come,  gods  of  high  Olympus,  moving  grave 

With  backward  glances  which  the  landscape  ron, 
Hermes,  from  Hades,  driving  phantoms  wan— 
High-towering,  chief  o'er  all,  Achilles  brave! 

"  Hellas  is  fallen!     Not  the  might  of  Mars, 
Thunder  of  Jove,  or  Pallas'  subtle  spell, 
Avert  the  doom  once  written  in  the  stars. 

"A  long  good-bye  to  temple,  grove  and  dell, 
To  sandy  beach,  and  wave-washed  cloud-swept  scaurs, 
We  drift  into  the  gloom,— farewell  !  farewell!  " 
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III. 

High  on  the  glittering  prow  Apollo  stands, 
While  'round  about  him  all  the  Muses  come 
With  agony  of  wrung  hands  and  white  lips  dumb; 

The  sea-breeze  thridding  out  his  hair's  gold  strands, 

He  strikes  the  ringing  chords  with  skillful  hands: 
"Grieve  not,  dear  maids,  (he  chants,)  though  far  we  roam 

From  these  fair  scenes  that  were  our  earliest  home, 
For  SONG  shall  live  in  undiscovered  lands! 

"Temples  may  fall,  and  brightest  pigments  fade ; 

Music  may  perish  with  the  shuddering  sigh 
Of  shattered  harp-strings  or  the  tongue  that  made 

"It  vocal;  sculptor's  triumphs  broken  lie: 

Thought,  thought  alone  defies  Time's  conquering  blade, 

The  Poet's  winged  words  can  never  die." 


THE  PLODDER  AND  THE  POET. 


BY  JAMES  NEWTON  MATTHEWS. 


THE  PLODDER. 


The  Plodder  is  part  of  some  infinite  plan, 

Whose  intricate  purpose  no  mortal  can  see, 
He  lives,  and  he  loves,  and  he  labors,  poor  man, 

With  a  plow  in  his  palm,  and  a  patch  on  his  knee  ; 
His  path  it  is  narrow,  his  pace  it  is  slow, 

He  sees  nothing  new,  and  he  hears  nothing  strange, 
The  world  it  can  blossom,  the  wind  it  can  blow, 

But  the  fate  of  the  Plodder,  it  never  can  change. 

In  a  limited  circle  of  lowly  desires, 

He  measures  his  commonplace  pleasures  and  pains, 
No  breath  of  ambition  enkindles  his  fires, 

As  the  Plodder  was  born,  so  the  Plodder  remains  ; 
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Contented  he  lives,  and  contented  he  dies, 
His  life  is  a  long  level  waste  of  gray  days  ; 

His  soul  lies  asleep  in  the  disk  of  his  eyes, 
And  his  brow  never  aches  with  its  burden  of  bays. 

THE  POET. 

The  Poet's  portion  of  the  earth 

Out-rings  the  farthest  rim 
That  girds  the  universe ; — from  birth 

The  world  belongs  to  him. 
His  home  is  neither  here  nor  there, 

He  scorns  all  bands  and  bars, 
And  round  his  fancy's  feet  can  wear 

The  warm  dust  of  the  stars. 

He  hedges  all  the  lanes  of  life 

With  love,  where'er  he  goes ; 
He  stills  with  song  the  breath  of  strife, 

And  brings  the  heart  repose ; 
To  him  is  nothing  commonplace, 

The  humblest  flowers  that  nod 
Beside  the  brook,  wear  on  their  face 

The  finger-prints  of  God. 

To  him  is  neither  rich  nor  poor, 

With  equal  zest  he  sings 
Beside  the  cotter's  dingy  door, 

And  in  the  hall  of  Kings  : — 
To  him  all  nature  is  a  scroll 

Of  music.  Earth  and  sky 
Are  but  the  keys  from  which  his  soul 

Strikes  endless  harmony. 

When  all  the  world  is  dark  with  doubt, 

And  clouds  conceal  the  day— 
When  all  the  lamps  of  hope  are  out, 

Some  poet  leads  the  way  ; 
Some  poet,  like  a  prophet  old, 

With  love  divine  possessed, 
Up-leads  us  to  the  gates  of  gold, 

And  whispers  us  to  rest. 
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THE  NEGLECTED  READER. 


BY  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH. 


O  Reader,  art  thou  angry  with  us  all? 

Is't  true  the  song-folk  of  the  pen  have  made 

Thee  but  the  fool  and  victim  of  their  trade? 
Thy  loves  and  heartaches  and  thy  hopes  that  call- 
Deep  unto  deep  as  doth  the  waterfall — 

Have  these  not  moved  us  like  a  cry  for  aid  ? 

Do  we  lie  drowsing  in  the  summer  shade 
And  send  thee  nothing  but  a  written  scrawl  ? 

For  thou  art  worthy  of  a  message  true 
From  burning  hearts  of  them  that  love  thee  well 
Told  in  the  accents  of  a  living  tongue, 
Worthy  the  Old,  re-written  in  the  New, 
Worthy  all  harmonies  that  break  and  swell 
In  the  sweet  cadences  of  noble  song ! 


The  Voices  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans  came 
Not  for  her  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  France  ! 
Immortal  Tell  met  scornful  Gessler's  glance 

And  sped  his  arrow,  not  for  paltry  fame, 

But  to  be  free — and  for  the  Switzer's  name  ! 
E'en  poor  Quixote  lifted  up  his  lance 
For  those  whose  sorrows  he  beheld  in  trance, 

And  for  mankind  endured  his  hurt  and  shame! 

Are  days  and  landscapes,  voyages,  sweet  dreams, 
Visions  of  beauty  and  the  touch  of  wings 
Sent  to  the  poet  as  his  treasure-trove, 
Or  rather  given  as  divinest  themes 
And  burdens  of  the  tender  songs  he  sings 
To  them  that  sing  not,  from  his  heart  of  love? 
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AT  TWILIGHT  HOUR. 


BY  MRS.  MARTINA,  SWAFFORD. 

(BELLE  BREMER.) 


A  charm  the  sunlight  never  knows 
Comes  with  the  folding  of  the  rose; 
When  day  has  banked  his  fires  away 
Beneath  a  bed  of  ashes  gray, 
But  lingers  still  upon  the  scene 
In  dalliance  with  the  ebon  queen, 
At  twilight  hour. 

The  flower  its  sweetest  fragrance  yields, 
When  falls  the  dew  upon  the  fields : 
Each  spirit  of  sweet  summer  bloom 
Comes  forth,  and  ghost-like  through  the  gloom- 
Intangible— when  daylight  wanes, 
Goes  wandering  through  the  dusky  lanes, 
At  twilight  hour. 

Within  the  homely  robin's  breast 
There  comes  a  longing  for  the  nest, 
All  snugly  thatched  and  warmly  lined, 
And  aired  by  every  passing  wind- 
Where  Jenny  Brown,  his  sweetheart  trim, 
Stays  home  and  keeps  the  house  for  him, 
At  twilight  hour. 

The  fair  lake  lily,  wrapped  in  sheen 
Of  pearly  petals  cupped  with  green, 
Lies  sleeping  on  the  rocking  wave, 
The  fairest  flower  that  heaven  e'er  gave, 
(I  wonder  if  she  does  not  dream 
Of  kindred  blooms  by  Nilus'  stream  ?) 
At  twilight  hour. 
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Gay  rollickers,  banditti  bold, 
With  stolen  sweets  and  loot  of  gold- 
Drunk  with  the  wine  from  rifled  cell 
Of  many  a  well  filled  honey-bell— 
Home  to  their  queens  marauding  bees 
Come  riding  down  the  evening  breeze, 
At  twilight  hour. 

No  song  that  rings  the  daytime  through, 
Rings  with  a  melody  so  true 
And  strangely  sweet  upon  the  ear, 
As  tender,  gloaming  songs  we  hear 
Steal  through  the  dusk  at  even-fall, 
When  restful  hush  is  over  all, 
At  twilight  hour. 

With  drift  from  many  a  happy  shore, 
And  fair  Atlantis  known  before, 
O'er  which  the  waves  are  washing  free, 
The  tide  comes  up  from  memory— 
(Oh  waters  sweet,  but  bitter-sweet !) 
And  casts  its  treasures  at  our  feet, 
At  twilight  hour. 

The  sea  is  rough,  our  courage  fails  : 
But  ever,  when  the  day-beam  pales, 
We  hear  the  gentle,  "  Peace,  be  still  !  " 
Above  the  rushing  storm,  until 
The  restless  waves  are  calm,  and  we— 
Again  we  walk  our  Gallilee, 
At  twilight  hour. 

There  must  be  other  world  than  this 
Where  we  shall  find  what  here  we  miss  ; 
And  life's  great  problem  solve  at  last: 
Thus,  hope  once  more  we  fondly  clasp, 
And  faith,  that  through  the  day  grew  dim, 
Grows  strong  again  with  evening  hymn, 
At  twilight  hour. 
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Earth's  busy  song — so  loud  at  noon  — 
Falls  to  a  tender  lulling  croon  : 
Kind  mother  Nature  knows  we're  worn  — 
Her  weary  children  who  have  borne 
Her  burdens — so,  like  parent  wise, 
She  soothes  us  with  low  lullabys, 
At  twilight  hour. 


THE  SAGA  OF  THE  OAK. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


Hoarsely  to  the  midnight  moon 
Voiced  the  oak  his  rugged  rune: 
"  Harken  !  sibyl  moon  to  me  ; 
Hear  the  saga  of  the  tree. 

"  I  am  scion  of  a  line 
Old,  imperial,  divine: 
Earth  produced  my  ancestor 
Ere  great  Odin  was,  or  Thor. 

"  From  the  bosom  of  the  oak 
Fateful  gods  of  Asgard  spoke ; 
Minstrel  sang  and  Druid  prayed 
In  the  dark  fanes  nature  made. 

"  Where  the  oaks  of  Mona  stood, 
Britain  drowned  her  woes  in  blood. 
Still  her  trees  to  warships  grow, 
Swift  to  meet  the  ocean  foe. 

"  Annals  treasured  in  the  air 
All  the  past  to  me  declare  ; 
In  the  earth  the  learned  gnomes 
Read  to  me  their  rocky  tomes. 

"  Roots  of  mine  have  fed  on  graves, 
I  have  eaten  bones  of  braves ; 
Every  wind  of  heaven  brings 
Tribute  to  me  on  its  wings. 
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"I  am  proud  and  old  and  lone; 
Subtle  sorrow  have  I  known, 
Much  of  pity,  much  of  pain. 
Moon,  the  dead  shall  live  again ! 

"Oft  the  zig-zag  lightning  hath 
Struck  me  with  his  fiery  scath  ; 
To  my  heart  his  thunders  sped, 
Yet  I  never  bowed  my  head. 

"  I  am  weary  of  the  years, 
Overthrown  are  all  my  peers; 
Slain  by  steel  or  storm  or  flame— 
I  would  perish  too— the  same. 

"Shall  a  king  his  fate  lament? 
Come  what  comes  I  am  content. 
In  my  fiber  Nature  saith 
Life  is  good  and  good  is  death. 

"  Mated  birds  of  joyous  spring 
In  my  branches  build  and  sing; 
Grasses  grow  and  blossoms  bloom 
Where  I  cast  my  shadow's  gloom. 

"Happy  children  round  me  play; 
Plighted  lovers  near  me  stray  ; 
Insects  chirping  in  the  night 
Thrill  me  with  obscure  delight. 

"  All  things  are  a  part  of  me — 
Earth  and  air  and  moving  sea ; 
I  of  all  things  am  a  part  — 
Stone  and  star  and  human  heart. 

"  Thou,  oh  Moon,  triumphant,  must 
Pale  and  perish  back  to  dust. 
Who  can  tell  thee  more  than  I  ? 
Moon,  1  tell  thee  all  things  die?'' 

Spake  no  more  the  hoary  oak, 
Not  a  word  the  wan  moon  spoke ; 
But  the  bard  the  tree  who  heard 
Pondered  that  Dodonian  word. 
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THE    VIOLET'S   TRAGEDY. 


BY  ANNA  OLDFIELD  WIGGS. 


There  was  to  be  a  great  Fete  at  Kelcey  Manor  in 
honor  of  the  marriage  of  Bertram  Kelcey's  elder  son. 
The  local  florists  had  robbed  their  pots  and  beds  of  every 
vestige  of  bloom  for  the  auspicious  event,  and  the  con- 
servatories all  over  the  county  had  proudly  yielded  their 
last  blossom,  while  from  the  city  came  crates  and  boxes 
of  flowers,  which  filled  to  overflowing  the  wagons  sent 
to  the  station  for  them. 

So  closely  is  love  blended  with  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  God's  most  intricate  beneficence. 

A  florist  in  town,  in  boxing  a  large  assortment  of  cut 
flowers,  had  accidentally  pulled  a  white  violet  from  its 
moist  bed,  and  unknowingly  shipped  it  with  the  roses 
and  lilies. 

The  violet's  recollections  of  its  life  in  town  were 
rather  vague,  for  among  the  gaudily  dressed  exotics,  that 
have  the  front  seats  in  the  florists  window,  a  single 
white  violet,  shrinking  aloof  in  timid  wonder,  has  but  a 
small  chance  to  see  the  panorama  passing  in  rapid  scenes 
about  her.  Sometimes,  however,  a  little  creature  with 
fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  would  come  in  and  ask  the  florist 
if  he  had  any  white  violets,  and  the  heart  of  the  hidden 
solitaire  would  bound  with  anticipation,  never  doubting 
that  its  fragile  stem  and  wax-like  face  should  appeal  to 
some  tender  eye  because  of  its  very  diminutiveness. 
But  the  florist  usually  replied  negatively,  adding  the  gen- 
tle  apology  that  white  violets  were  not  doing  well  that 
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season,  or  that  they  were  just  out  ot  stock  ;  either  of 
which  was  circumstantial  evidence  that  the  florist,  even 
though  he  is  practically  his  own  manufacturer,  has  to 
some  times  resort  to  sly  devices  to  satisfy  a  taste  for  the 
produce  which  nets  him  insufficient  remuneration. 

Among  the  first  souvenirs  which  the  violet  stowed 
away  in  her  cabinet  of  memories,  was  a  black  toil-hard- 
ened hand,  which  seized  the  flower  and  ruthlessly  drag- 
ging it  from  among  the  roses  and  lilies,  tossed  it  into  the 
meadow,  where  the  sheep  were  browsing  and  the  green 
grass  of  June  glistened  in  the  noon  sunlight. 

It  lay  for  a  little  time  unconscious  of  its  pain,  looking 
at  the  blue  sky  that  peeped  through  a  drapery  of  fleecy 
gauze  looped  back  by  silver  rifts,  that  showed  a  pink, 
ragged  edge  ;  but,  by  and  by,  a  tingling  sensation  poured 
through  its  little  body,  making  painfully  real  the  bruises 
on  every  fibre  of  its  delicate  being. 

It  writhed  and  murmured,  and  the  fresh,  cool  grass 
swayed  about  it,  fanning  its  heated  face  and  soothing  it 
with  sweet  words  of  hope,  until  it  fell  asleep  on  the  soft, 
cool  breast  of  the  meadow.  When  it  awoke,  night  had 
drawn  her  curtains,  and  the  violet  felt  a  soft  hand  moist- 
ening her  fevered  lips  with  dew  ;  while  all  about  her 
nestled  sympathetic  flower-hearts. 

The  blue  wood-violets  recognized  her  as  their  kin, 
but  in  their  ignorance  of  her  native  purity,  sorrowed  at 
her  colorless  face,  trying  to  assure  her  that  in  a  little 
while  the  kisses  of  the  sun  and  the  caresses  of 
the  south  wind  would  warm  her  pallid  cheeks  into 
glowing  life. 

There  are  souls  among  us  so  virgin  pure  that  only 
when  the  Recording  Angel  shall  have  read  their  degree  of 
merit,    and   they  pass    through    the    mist  of   the  graet 
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beyond,  shall  we  understand  how  remote  was  their 
earthly  kinship,  and  how  vain  were  our  efforts  to  make 
them  mortal. 

The  buttercups  nodded  above  the  little  outcast  and 
whispered  promises  of  a  summer  day's  frolic,  and  called 
blithely  to  the  cowslip,  standing  timidly  beside  the 
fence,  to  wear  her  gown  of  deepest  yellow  on  the 
morrow,  for  there  would  be  a  fete  of  the  flowers  on  the 
green,  when  the  pale  violet  should  be  crowned  Queen  of 
the  Fete  and  dance  the  minuet  with  the  stately  lark- 
spur. But  the  poor  child's  proneness  to  dejection  obscured 
even  that  small  bit  of  sunshine,  for  she  had  never 
danced,  and  immediately  began  picturing  herself  in  all 
the  absurd  contortions  that  attend  an  awkard  attempt  at 
dancing. 

When  the  stars  were  blinking  above  her,  she  won- 
dered that  the  flowers  could  find  such  radiance  in  them, 
for  although  they  might  be  pretty  enough,  they  afforded 
not  nearly  as  much  illumination  as  the  incandescent 
lights  of  the  town.  The  untutored  thing  had  yet  to  learn 
the  ascendency  of  the  real  over  the  unreal. 

After  the  expiration  of  a  few  days,  which  brought 
never-ending  wonders  and  beauties  to  this  strange  flower 
of  the  hills,  it  began  to  detect  an  invigorating  infusion  of 
strength,  as  if  an  unseen  giant-hand  poured  magic  tonic 
into  its  veins,  until  impelled  by  an  indefinable  force,  its 
tiny  feet  caught  firmly  upon  the  moist  turf,  so  that  little 
by  little  it  found  itself  able  to  stand  alone  among  the 
grasses  and  cowslips. 

Having  been  restricted  and  ignore  dall  her  life,  she 
was  susceptible  to  the  smallest  word  of  praise  ;  conse- 
quently, no  sooner  had  she  overcome  pain  and 
disfigurement   than  she  conceived  a  notion  to  disdain  her 
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lowly  neighbors,  forgetting  that  their  civility  and  prof- 
fered aid  had  created  the  first  spark  of  self-confidence 
that  had  ever  throbbed"  in  her  breast,  but  which  was 
speedily  assuming  the  color  of  egotism. 

Recalling  the  regal  air  of  the  queenly  La  France  rose 
that  had  towered  above  her  in  the  florist's  window,  and 
the  superb  aromatic  presence  of  the  lilies  and  jonquils, 
she  quite  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  had  never 
deigned  her  the  smallest  notice  in  those  hot,  stuffy  days 
in  the  town,  and  that  it  was  solely  their  own  pronounced 
magnificence  which  had  blinded  the  eyes  of  the  florist's 
patrons  to  the  modest  individuality  of  the  violet.  Yet 
now  the  mere  memory  of  that  close  association  gave 
even  their  cold  hauteur  a  redeeming  point,  and  added  a 
degree  of  badly-imitated  haughtiness  to  the  violet's 
demeanor.  It  is  hard  to  correctly  estimate  one's  own 
virtues  ;  it  being  so  easy  to  overrate — and  not  always 
wise,  either,  to  imitate  Uriah's  humbleness  too  closely. 

We  never  consider  the  possibility  of  our  being  the 
moral  equal  of  the  grandest  specimens  of  our  kingdom, 
with  which  we  are  often  more  or  less  closely  allied,  or 
that  having  been  nutured  by  one  law,  there  should  be 
but  the  difference  of  feature  and  stature  between  them 
and  us,  until  fate  tears  us  asunder,  when  memory  plays 
a  charitable  role  in  defacing  the  weakness  on  either  side 
and  equalizing  us,  in  fancy  at  least.  To  the  violet,  the 
roses  and  lilies  were  no  longer  towering  above  her,  but 
distance  and  mind  had  lifted  her  up,  whence  she  could 
see  their  beautiful,  smiling  faces,  from  which  all  derision 
had  fled,  leaving  only  the  nodding  bloom  of  a  flower  she 
had  somewhere  known. 

One  day,  while  the  milkmaids  paused  to  lower  the 
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bars  and  the  cows  walked  solemly  out  of  the  pasture, 
the  violet  heard  such  a  strange  story. 

The  beautiful  young  girl  whom  the  heir-elect  of  Kel- 
cey  Manor  had  wed  had  been  a  bride  of  a  few  short 
weeks,  and  already  the  bonds  of  her  marriage  were 
irksome  ;  she  had  been  a  poor  girl,  of  humble  parentage, 
but  her  indescribable  loveliness  had  ensnared  the  affec- 
tions of  the  young  Earl,  and,  in  the  outburst  of  his  new 
happiness,  he  had  not  anticipated  the  predicament  he 
now  found  himself  in  after  time  and  association  had 
proven  to  him  that,  although  his  wife  was  physically 
beautiful,  she  was  intellectually  insipid,  and  practically 
insignificant  among  the  brilliant  women  who  formed  his 
chosen  coterie. 

Only  a  few  weeks  of  the  strain  her  conscious  pride 
suffered  had  a  visible  effect  upon  her.  The  lovely 
shell-tint  left  her  cheeks,  and  the  brilliancy  forsook  her 
big  blue  eyes.  Whole  days  found  her  in  her  boudoir 
listlessly  rocking  to  and  fro,  glad  to  be  shut  away  from 
the  taunting  eyes  of  servants,  and  the  supercilious  and 
condescending  smiles  of  fascinating  women.  Her  hus- 
band's tone  had  grown  curt,  and  his  manner  was  of  that 
strained  gentleness  that  bespeakes  so  loudly  the  social 
weariness  one  dare  not  utter ;  he  never  praised  her  now, 
or  affected  a  preference  for  her  companionship  ;  and  the 
pretty  little  attentions  which  he  was  too  proud  to  omit 
showed  so  plainly  that  it  was  self-esteem,  more  than 
regard  for  her,  that  prompted  them.  Poor  Edith  was 
dismally  watching  the  flames  of  sacrifice  stretch  their 
arms  greedily  toward  her  heart.  Only  a  little  longer 
and  it  must  lie  on  the  altar  a  heap  of  quivering  ashes. 

The  tale  of  the  lonely,  dispirited  girl  touched  the 
violet   deeply  ;  though  it  magnified    by  comparison    her 
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own  unhappy  fate.  Each  day  found  her  shrinking  still 
farther  from  the  lowly  field-flowers,  and  dreaming  of  the 
white-faced  bride. 

One  morning  a  milkmaid  met  a  ploughboy  at  the 
stile  and  told  him  a  more  pitiful  tale  than  the  maids  had 
told.  It  was  the  climax  of  the  long  interval  of  misery  ; 
the  thunderbolt  that  precedes  the  swishing  rain.  The 
sad-eyed  bride  had  overheard  a  gay,  spirited  woman 
twitting  the  young  husband  about  his  humble  tastes ; 
and 'the  unsophisticated  bride  had  not  educated  herself 
up  to  the  standard  which  instinctively  scorns  the 
woman,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  who  would  deface,  or 
insinuate  a  remission  in  another,  and  worse  than  all, 
when  she  chooses  her  hostess  for  her  victim.  The 
husband,  in  a  depreciatory  tone,  had  resented  her  words 
in  self-defense  by  exclaiming:  "She  was  so  beautiful 
there,  how  should  1  know  that  she  would  seem  common- 
place here  ?"  The  woman  tapped  his  sleeve  with  her 
jewelled  fan,  and  her  eyes  scintillated  with  avenging 
victory,  as  she  whispered  :  "  The  myrtle  makes  a  pretty 
carpet  for  the  woodland,  but  we  want  climbing  vines  for 
our  palaces." 

The  woman's  words, — and  worse  than  all,  her 
husband's  cowardly  acquiescence,  — stung  Edith  with 
jealous  pain.  She  approached  him  that  night  as  he 
ascended  the  staircase  and,  laying  her  hand  timidly 
upon  the  sleeve,  which  had  not  resented  the  touch  of  the 
jeweled  fan,  began : 

"  Gerald,  I  couldn't  help  hearing  the  words  that — " 

When  she  hesitated,  he  looked  into  the  pain-laden 
eyes  upturned  to  his  face  and  read  her  message.  His 
guilty  conscience  instantly  rose  in  hot  rebellion,  and 
with  a  gesture  of  anger  he  pushed  her  aside,  and  darted 
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into  his  chamber,  closing  with  violence  the  door 
between  them. 

Suspicion  and  distrust  may  grow  in  the  heart  like 
rank  weeds  in  the  garden,  but  as  long  as  there  remains 
in  sight  a  tendril  of  affection,  the  heart's  gardener 
cherishes  a  hope  of  effectually  destroying  the  tyrants 
and  forcing  his  flowers,  by  the  sheer  strength  of  his 
labor,  to  bloom.  But  if  perchance  the  frost  should  cun- 
ningly nip  the  last  little  germ,  the  gardener,  while  he 
regards  his  weeds  with  consternation,  realizes  for  the 
first  that  with  all  of  his  loving  care  against  one  foe,  he 
had  overlooked  one  little  crevice  where  another,  and 
more  powerful  destroyer,  had  found  victorious  access. 

Edith  stood  for  a  moment  chilled  with  horror,  gazing 
dumbly  at  the  closed  door,  as  if  the  panels  might  soften 
with  pity  and  melt  away,  leaving  no  sturdy  barricade 
between  herself  and  the  one  of  all  the  earth  she  loved 
the  most.  A  moment  she  stood,  but  the  strength  that 
had  been  drooping  little  by  little  forsook  her  entirely  at 
the  suddenness  of  this  disclosure,  and  after  swaying  to 
either  side  with  menacing  weakness,  her  slender  form 
relaxed,  and  rolled  a  limp  heap  of  mortality  to  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase. 

The  violet's  fragile  body  ached  with  sympathetic  pain, 
and  an  impression  fell  upon  her  heart  in  the  shape  of  a 
black  hand,  as  she  listened  to  the  words  so  carelessly 
spoken  by  the  maid.  She  could  not  comprehend  the 
alleged  sympathetic  expressions  of  which  the  husband 
was  in  hourly  receipt ;  nor  why  there  should  be  any 
sympathy  extended  to  a  husband  who  could  so  recklessly 
cast  from  him  the  heart  that  beat  only  in  its  love  for 
him.  Some  of  us  have  learned  to  pity  the  victim  of 
remorse  more  than  that  of  regret ;  and  surely  the  pangs 
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of  an  afflicted  conscience  should  suffice  to  satisfy  our 
desire  for  redress. 

Soon  there  came  a  sunny  day,  when  the  air  was  rife 
witri  the  fragrance  of  field  and  meadow  bloom  ;  and  the 
birds  sang  their  blithest  carols,  unmindful  of  the  heart  in 
the  great  palace  whose  bitter  thoughts  submerged  the 
physical  pain  of  broken  bones. 

The  violet  had  grown  so  strong  since  she  had  some 
other  heart's  woe  to  think  of,  her  own  ills  began  to  melt 
away  under  the  warm  fire  of  pity,  though  she  was  yet 
unconscious  of  the  true  reason. 

Her  white  face  gleamed  fair  midst  the  grasses  and 
buttercups,  and  stretching  her  neck  above  them,  she 
saw  coming  through  the  meadow,  the  tall,  slender  form 
of  a  man,  with  bowed  head  and  hat  tilted  over  his  eyes, 
as  if  in  melancholy  meditation. 

She  was  sure  he  had  not  before  passed  that  way 
since  she  came,  and  from  his  dress  and  air,  she  was  not 
long  in  concluding  that  he  was  the  young  Earl  ;  and  held 
her  breath  as  he  approached,  because  his  royal  presence 
inspired  awe  in  her  timid  little  heart.  Already  she  began 
to  feel  the  same  sense  of  inferiority  that  she  had  experi- 
enced in  the  florist's  shop  when  aristocratic  women 
fluttered  about  the  lilies  and  roses.  But  as  the  man 
drew  near,  she  observed,  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
chagrin,  that  he  was  thinking, — not  of  the  flowers  at  his 
feet,  but  judging  from  the  disconsolate  look  in  his  eyes, 
his  thoughts  might  be  in  the  magnificent  home,  with  the 
broken  flower  he  had  so  impatiently  struck  down. 

The  other  flowers  nodded  and  brushed  their  smiling 
faces  against  his  feet,  and  looked  up  into  his  face  with 
sweetest  pity  in  their  smiles,  but  he  was  unmindful  of 
them,  and  the  violet  was  congratulating  herself  that  she 
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had  squandered  no  attention  upon  him,  when,  with  an 
inaudible  exclamation,  he  retreated  a  few  paces,  and, 
stooping,  was  about  to  pluck  the  violet  from  her  stem, 
when,  withdrawing  his  hand,  he  muttered  : 

"  No  ;  1  will  take  it  to  her  living,  not  maimed  to  mock 
her  own  shattered  life,"  and  digging  the  violet  up,  its 
roots  embedded  in  rich,  warm  soil,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  letter,  with  which  he  made  a  convenient  recep- 
tacle, and  wended  his  way  homeward,  murmuring  hopes 
of  obtaining  full  forgiveness,  for  he  knew  so  well  the 
munificence  of  her  charity.  How  the  violet's  bosom 
pulsated  with  anticipations  of  earning  distinction  as 
peacemaker !  Already  she  fancied  herself  in  a  golden 
urn,  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  household,  and  the  cyno- 
sure of  all  eyes.  Lord  Kelcey,  observing  her  ceaseless 
flutter,  thought  the  riotous  air  was  teasing  her,  and  put 
up  his  shapely  hand  to  shelter  her,  but  the  violet  was 
only  allowing  her  vanity  to  air  itself  a  little,  and,  poor, 
ignorant  creature,  could  not  forbear  looking  back  upon 
the  daffodils  and  ragged-robins  with  a  tinge  of  pity  for 
their  prosaic,  humdrum,  sun-heated  existence,  from 
which  she  fled,  oh  so  gladly!  and  wondered,  too,  at  the 
unaffected,  free-hearted  smile  and  nod  they  all  accorded 
her,  as  they  saw  her  borne  away  to  her  uncertain  future. 

She  should  have  failed  likewise  to  understand  the 
tender  regret  that  followed  her  departure,  not  instigated 
so  much  by  the  severing  of  ties,  as  by  the  aversion 
those  free  wild  flowers  instinctively  nourish  to  the  life  of 
the  exotic  in  the  artificially-heated  hot  houses.  It  is  so 
beautiful  to  them  to  bask  all  day  long  in  the  yellow 
sunshine,  and  nod  themselves  to  sleep,  while  Mother  Night 
lights  her  lamps,  and  bathes  their  laughing  faces  with  dew. 
But  the  violet  had  appreciated  none  of  these  pleasures,  or 
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any  other  phase  of  meadow-life  ;  and  went  away  filling 
her  soul  with  the  sweet  unction  of  having  been  created 
for  something  noble;  which  was  a  healthy  aspiration, 
but  she  had  allowed  the  grander  opportunity  of  promo- 
ting good  to  slip  away  ;  her  hopes  of  achievement  were, 
after  all,  but  visionary. 

She  could  scarcely  contain  the  exuberance  of  blissful 
anticipation  that  surged  through  her  flower-mind  as  she 
nestled  within  the  cool  recess  of  the  paper  against  the 
aching  heart  of  her  remorseful  abductor  ;  she  had  not 
entirely  obliterated  the  impression  of  the  black-hand, 
which  the  milkmaids  narrative  had  imprinted  almost 
indelibly  there,  and  the  acute  distress  so  visibly  depicted 
on  Lord  Kelcey's  countenance  did  not  mollify  her  much, 
until  she  was  carried  into  the  blue  and  white  chamber, 
where  lay  a  fragile  little  woman  among  softest  silken 
draperies,  and  whose  reproachful  eyes  had  power  to  stir 
the  pulses  in  that  strong  man's  frame  until  he  was 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  pretense  of  stumbling  to  conceal  his 
trepidation — when  the  violet  owned  to  a  twinge  of  pity 
for  even  the  black-hand. 

As  the  husband  approached  with  trembling  lips,  the 
frail  girl  looked  into  his  face  with  something  akin  to  the 
old  love  glistening  in  her  eyes  ;  it  was  the  first  time 
since  that  wretched  night  that  her  eyes  had  not  held 
only  terror  in  his  presence,  as  if  horror  had  photographed 
itself  upon  their  liquid  film.  Lord  Kelcey  caught  the 
gleam  of  proffered  forgiveness,  and  with  bated  breath 
stood  in  eager  suspense,  until  she  faintly  murmured, 
"Gerald." 

What  was  a  violet's  life  compared  to  the  forgiveness 
of  a  dying  bride  ! 

Lord  Kelcey  dropped  the  violet,  and  kneeling,  buried 
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his  face  in  the  pillows.  The  violet  was  so  intent  upon 
the  result  of  the  strange  drama,  that  she  stifled  her 
moans  of  pain  and  anger  and,  raising  her  head,  saw  a 
hand  of  almost  transparent  whiteness  laid  upon  the 
bowed  head,  and  the  sweet,  fast-failing  voice  was  saying: 

"  It  will  pain  you  for  awhile,  Gerald,  but  it  is  better 
so  ;  don't  abuse  yourself,  for  it  was  intended  to  be  ;  we 
should  never  have  understood  the  living  pain,  but  Death 
makes  all  things  clear ;  and  Death  is  sweet  with  your 
tears  on  my  coffin,  Gerald." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  the  strong  arms  that  but  a 
few  short  weeks  ago  had  known  no  sweeter  comfort 
than  encircling  her  fair  form,  and  with  fast  falling  tears 
tried  to  reiterate  his  regret — his  mistakes — his  despair — 
his  love,  but  the  pallid  lips  could  answer  only  with  a 
happy  smile,  as  Gerald,  boisterous  in  his  grief,  placed 
the  violet  on  her  breast  and  threw  himself  beside  her  on 
the  bed. 

Ah,  the  impenetratable  coffin- lid!  the  cloak  that  at 
last  covers  our  defects  and  extinguishes  our  infirmities. 
The  veil  that  hides  forever  the  face  we  lived  but  to  see, 
and  locks  away  the  heart  that  beat  in  unison  with  our 
own.  Yet  death  can  not  be  the  ending — rather  the 
beginning  of  something  higher  and  more  translucent 
than  the  dash  of  linked  joy  and  misery  we  call  Living. 

While  Lord  Kelcey  lay  moaning  in  sorrow,  the  violet 
became  conscious  of  her  own  bruises,  and  with  Self 
before  her  eyes,  as  is  always  the  case,  even  death  lost 
its  identity  when  its  victim  was  another.  She  had  been 
discontented  in  the  florist's  shop  because  of  her  imagined 
inferiority,  and  had  held  her  meadow-life  in  disdain, 
longing  for  the  artistic  surroundings  exotics  presumably 
enjoy  ;  yet  she  was  already  conscious  of  the  disadvan- 
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tages  of  her  removal.  She  had  had  no  part  in  the  recon- 
ciliations, for  the  shining  light  from  heaven  had  pene- 
trated that  wall  of  darkness  through  the  blue  windows 
of  the  little  wife's  soul ;  and  all  that  was  left  of  the 
violet's  hopes  was  the  consciousness  of  having  passed 
by  so  many  opportunities  of  doing  a  little  good  in  her 
eagerness  to  accomplish  something  great. 

Soon  she  was  convulsed  by  the  thrilling  horror 
of  being  buried  with  that  fast-stiffening  form,  and, 
like  a  drowning  man,  all  the  incidents  relative  to 
her  condition  of  life  coursed  through  her  memory. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  God  had  planted  her 
within  reach  of  that  florist  just  to  be  accidentally 
tossed  into  the  meadow  for  Lord  Kelcey  to  unearth 
only  to  be  the  living  companion  of  the  dead  ?  Was 
that  what  the  world  calls  Providence  ?  Was  it  acciden- 
tal from  first  to  last,  or  had  her  life  been  designed  and 
ordained  really  thus  ?  These  questions  brought  other 
retrospections ;  she  thought  regretfully  of  the  warm 
sunlight  on  the  meadow,  with  its  breast  bespangled 
with  those  once  despised  lowly  field  flowers,  content 
with  their  lot,  and  cheerily  sprinkling  their  mite  of 
perfume  and  gay  color  into  the  contribution  box  of  Nature; 
and  the  brook  that  went  merrily  singing  all  day,  laugh- 
ing at  the  shadows  of  the  kine  at  its  edge,  peaceful, 
serene,  and  thankful  that  God  had  made  it  the  bearer  of 
thirst-quenching  ambrosia  from  a  bubbling  spring  in  the 
hillside  to  moisten  the  banks,  and  carry  life  with  its 
every  ripple.  Ah,  those  meadow  days  were  the  halcyon 
days  ;  while  these  hours  of  imprisonment  in  that  dark- 
ened chamber  of  death,  where  the  sultry  atmosphere 
stifled  her,  and  the  chilled  breast  on  which  she  lay  fed 
her  life  and  would  not  let  her  die,  were  the  dark  hours 
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preceding  the  immortal  dawn,  when  flowers,  like  souls, 
cast  off  their  mortal  garb  and  enter  the  Elysian  fields 
clothed  in  spotless  purity. 

Her  last  quivering  breath,  as  the  coffin  lid  buried  her 
out  of  sight,  was  a  vow  to  avenge  her  tragic  death  by 
haunting  Lord  Kelcey,  but  it  is  whispered  in  the  meadow, 
among  the  mourning  blossoms,  that  every  night  before 
the  starlamps  are  ablaze,  the  ghost  of  a  white  violet 
flutters  to  the  ground,  and  tells  them  of  the  beautiful 
spirit  that  left  the  damp  grave  and  entered  heaven  ;  the 
spirit  that  forgave,  for  love,  the  hand  that  struck  her 
down  ;  the  spirit  that  attached  no  blame  to  the  proud 
husband  for  a  weakness  Nature  had  given  him  ;  and 
that  this  sweet  soul-spirit,  seeing  how  utterly  and  irre- 
trievably she  had  failed  in  making  him  happy,  as  his 
wife,  tries  to  atone  for  all  by  the  mystic  influence  of 
death.  The  violet  no  longer  craves  revenge,  and  the 
milkmaids  say  that  on  Lady  Kelcey's  grave,  presumably 
above  the  heart  so  deeply  buried  there,  a  cluster  of 
white  violets  grow.  There  is  no  pretense  of  symetrical 
arrangement,  but  the  tender  flowers  bloom  unsolicited 
through  all  the  hot,  sunny  days,  wet  with  only  Nature's 
showers  and  dew  ;  and  the  roots  survive  the  frosts  of 
winter,  and  no  sooner  has  the  snow  receded  from  the 
hills,  than  a  tiny  tendril  peeps  through  the  cold  ground, 
and  bursts  into  bloom  in  time  for  Lord  Kelcey's 
early  visit. 

The  violet's  life  is  a  moral  for  all  of  us  who  would 
throw  away  the  golden  meadow  days  of  opportunity. 
In  our  eagerness  to  attain  only  that  which  is  greatest, 
our  prize  too  often  fails  us. 

Marc  Antony  thought  the  climax  of  his  joy  lay  in 
Love.     We  know   what  bitterness  and  even  disgust   he 
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quaffed  with  his  pearls.  Brutus  sowed  Freedom,  and 
reaped  disappointment.  Caesar  gloried  in  Dominion, 
but  he  could  not  prevent  its  destruction. 

Like  the  violet,  we  find  our  mission  only  when  we 
have  been  plunged  into  adversity  that  washes  us  clean 
of  all  impurities. 

We  may  be  only  the  ghost  of  brilliancy,  but  there 
are  nooks  and  crannies  in  life 'that  can  absorb  only 
modified  brilliancy  ;  if  we  have  fitted  nicely  one  of  these 
niches,  we  can  not  have  lived  in  vain.  Contentment 
comes  only  to  the  conscientious  followers  of  duty ;  and 
the  remuneration  is  often  unjustifiable,  and  attained  by 
hard  struggles  and  the  exercising  of  our  honest  endeav- 
ors, after  we  have  at  least  tasted  defeat ;  but  we  must 
sink  in  the  Sea  of  Success  before  we  can  rise  upon  its 

wave. 

Slave  Soul  !  Content  is  but  a  myth — 
Fate  prescribes  pain  to  mix  it  with. 


THE  ORGAN  GRINDER. 


BY  EUGENE  F.   WARE. 


I'm  ignorant  of  music,  but  still,  in  spite  of  that, 

1  always  drop  a  quarter  in  an  organ-grinder's  hat; 

I  welcome  on  the  pavement  that  old  familiar  noise, 

Around  which  there  are  gathered  all  the  little  girls  and  boys, 

While  solemn,  sad  and  hungry   stands,  a  turning  at  the  crank, 

A  nobleman  of  Europe  of    attenuated  rank. 

The  nobleman  chews  plug,  and  gives,  with  organistic  glee, 

A  ballad  of  old  Ireland,  the  jewel  of  the  sea, — 

"  The  most  distracted  country  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
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"  They're  hanging    men  and  women,   there,    for  wearing  of  the 

green, — 
"  For  wearing  of  the  green,  for  wearing  of  the  green, 
"  They're   hanging   men    and  women,    there,  for    wearing  of  the 

green." 

And  then  I  think  of  those  who  went  away  to  war  with  me, 
Who  claimed  a  home  in  Ireland,  the  jewel  of  the  sea, 
My  comrades  and  my  messmates,  none  braver  or  more  true, 
Holding  aloft  the  stars  and  stripes,  a  wearing  of  the  blue. 
Alas,  far  down  in  Dixie  their  many  graves  are  seen  ;  — 
Beneath  the  grassy  hillocks  they  are  wearing  of  the  green. 

Immortal  little  island,  no  other  land  or  clime 

Has  placed  more  deathless  heroes  in   the  pantheon  of  time. 

Anon,  the  noble  Roman  brings  his  music  to  a  halt ; 

There  seems  an  indication  of  a  neighboring  revolt. 

He  takes  a  change  of  venue,  of  about  a  dozen  feet, 

And  enfilades  the  windows  that  are  fronting  on  the  street. 

Around  him  whirl  the  girls  and  boys,  with  animated  glee, 

Once  more  he  grinds— I  recognize -"  Der  Deutcher  Companie," 

"  Der  Deutcher  Companie  ish  der  beshtest  companie." 

The  music  bears  me  backwards  to  the  year  of  '63. 

I  saw  a  German  regiment  step  out  from  our  brigade  ; 

It  marched  across  a  meadow  where  a  hundred  cannon  played  ; 

Its  bugles  hurled  defiance,  it  skirmished  up  a  slope 

Amid  a  fire  that  gave  no  man  a  promise  of  a  hope. 

They  fell  like  wheat,  they  came  not  back,  —  at  night   no  bugles 

played, — 
There  was  no  German  regiment  attached  to  our  brigade. 

The  world  has  seen  thy  valor,  O  land  of  song  and  vine, 

Since    Hermann    plucked    the  eagles  from    the    ramparts    of    the 

Rhine. 
Down  valor's  lustrous  colonade  is  seen  the  marble  throng,— 
Thy  warriors  and  thy  scholars,— O  land  of  vine  and  song. 
***** 
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About  this  time  the  nobleman  is  asked  to  take  a  rest ; 

The  fires  of  indignation  light  his  Romulistic  breast. 

He  stops  the  crank,  he  gazes  up,  defiantly,  yet  mute  ; 

While  from  the  second  story  there  proceeds  an  ancient  boot. 

With  steady  gaze  he  watches  it,  and  like  a  man  of  nerve, 

He  accurately  calculates  its  hyperbolic  curve. 

He  dodges  it,  he  marches  on,  but  soon  this  man  of  Rome 

Begins    again    to    turn    the    crank,—"  Johnny    comes    marching 

home." 
"When  Johnny  comes  marching  home  again,  hurrah,  hurrah; 
"  The  women  will  sing,  the   men  will   shout,  the    boys  and  girls 
"  Will    all    turn    out— We'll    all    be    gay    when    Johnny    comes 

marching  home." 

And  then  I  think  of  those  again  who  went  with  me  to  war  — 
They  knew  where  they  were  going,  and  what  they  went  there  for; 
They  felt  that  there  was  little  left  of  present  or  of  past, 
Of  hope,  of  home,  of  future,  if  the  die  was  wrongly  cast. 
Fires  smouldered   at  the  firesides  when   the  Nation   called,    "  To 

arms !" 
My  comrades  left  the  forests,  the  foundries,  the  farms  ; 
They  fought  the  Nation's  battles,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea, — 
Alas!  Alas!  No  millionaire  went  off  to  war  with  me. 
The  merit  of  the  country  marched,  and  filled  the   Union  ranks;— 
The    money    of    the    country    marched,    and    filled    the    English 

banks. 
At  last  the  war  was  over,  and  Johnnie  ceased  to  roam ; 
He  came  with  bugles  playing  —  the  specie  sneaked  back  home. 


O,  outcast  organ-grinder,  your  simple  ballads  start 

The  frenzy  of  the  cyclone  through  the  highlands  of  my  heart. 

Some  sneer  your  ragged  ballads,  because  to  them  there  comes 

No  bawling  of  the  bugles,  no  raving  of  the  drums. 

They  hear  no  "boots  and  saddles"  sounded  in  the  midnight  chil 

They  hear  no  angry  cannon  thunder  up  the  rocky  hill  ; 

They  hear  no  canteens  rattle,  they  see  no  muskets  shine — 

As  ranks  sweep  by  in  double  quick  to  brace  the  skirmish  line. 
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Go  play  your  simple  music,  O  friendless  sport  of  fate— 
The  ballads  of  the  people  are  the  bulwarks  of  the  State. 
The  bugles  that  hang  dreaming  now,  like  bats  upon  the  wall, 
Remember  well  those  choruses  that  arose  above  the  call, 
And  in  unconscious  musings,  those  battered  bugles  see 
The  glories  of  the  future  in  the  centuries  to  be. 


MYSTERY. 


BY  JULIA   C.    ALDRICH. 


All  the  earth's  history 
Is  mingled  with  mystery; 
Thrid  its  long  pathways  thro'  Times  gathered  pages, 
Struggle  with  theories,— delve  as  you  will, 
Wrapped  in  uncertainty,  mystery  still, 
Baffling  the  lore  of  philosophy's  sages. 

Wishes  ungratified, 
Longings  unsatisfied  ; 
Search  is  untiring  and  effort  is  eager, 
Reaching  for  aye  for  the  far  unattained, 
Feeling  the  spirit  to  narrowness  chained, 
All  we  may  know,  to  the  unknown  is  meager. 

Yet  human  pomposity, 
Rich  in  verbosity, 
Leads  us  afar,  thro'  the  limitless  spaces, 
Parting  so  boldly  the  cometal  robes, 
Shows  us  their  bodies,  as  infantile  globes, 
Sportively  seeking  maturity's  places. 

It  measures  Infinity, 
Questions  Divinity:  — 
Talks  of  the  universe  at  its  inception;  — 
Theory,  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  earth, 
Tells  us  how  long  since  the  planet  had  birth 
And  when  we  may  look  for  its  utter  disruption. 
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Yet  LIFE'S  remote  decimal, 
The  infinitesimal, 
Puzzles  the  agnosf for  Nature's  great  mother: 
Never  a  blade  without  fertilized  germ, — 
Never  a  seed  without  blossoming  term, 
Each  is  a  subsequent  unto  the  other. 

Most  wond'rous,  mysterious, 
Throned  and  imperious, 
Mind,  in  the  beautiful  temple  of  Being, 
Rules  o'er  its  realm  with  absolute  sway 
Till,  broken  and  crumbling,  the  structure  of  clay, 
Then  swift  on  the  wings  of  the  silences  fleeing. 

Thought,  strained  to  intensity, 
Ranging  immensity, 
Asks  for  their  home—for  the  spirit's  bright  heaven  : 
A  speck  in  the  universe— our  little  earth, 
'Mong  millions,  all  grander  and  greater  of  girth- 
Will  God's  central  glory  to  this  one  be  given? 

Ah  !  safely  He  has   hidden  it, 
From  earth-gaze  forbidden  it, 
Humbled  and  weary,  the  bold  thought  returning, 
Nestles  down  closer  to  God's  written  word  ; 
By  grief's  parching  thirst  its  sweet  fountains  are  stirred — 
Its  pages  yield  balm  that  will  soothe  the  heart's  yearning. 

There,  Heaven  comes  near  to  us, — 
Those  who  were  dear  to  us, 
Safe  in  its  mansions — we'll  question  not  where, — 
Live  in  the  light  of  an  Infinite  Love  ; 
Faith  sweetly  whispers — "  They  beckon  above, — 
The  loved  ones,  who've  left  us,  are  waiting  us  there." 

All   that's  inscrutable 
Is,  by  the  Immutable, 
Veiled,  but  in  blessing,  that  we  seek  for  it  ever; 
Wisdom  hath  woven  this  mystical  bond, 
Binding  the  soul  to  God's  greater  Beyond, 
Enlarging,  enriching  thro'  constant  endeavors. 
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MIDSUMMER'S  MUSICALE. 


BY  MRS.  M.  E.  BANTA. 


There's  a  festival  of  music 

All  unheralded  begun, 
Where  was  only  dew  and  silence 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
But  you  hear  the  wee  musicians  ! 

Playing  now,  where'er  you  go, 
And  their  castanets  are  beating 

And  their  viols  thrumming  low. 
How  they  rasp  their  tiny  fiddles 

With  a  shrill  insistent  bow, 
And  pick  their  airy  banjoes, 

Where  the  rippling  grasses  flow : 
With  a  vibrant  din  and  clamor 

Mark  their  measures  fast  and  slow. 

When  midsummer's  sun  pours  hottest, 

Through  the  long,  long  fainting  day, 
Or  night's  purple  sky  is  girdled 

With  the  jewelled  milky  way, 
Hear  the  fairy  viols  pulsing 

In  the  harvest  fields  of  hay, 
While  the  meadow-sparrow  gurgles 

His  andante  tenor  lay, 
'Till  the  silvery  moon  hangs  shining 

On  the  rosy  hem  of  day. 

Where  the  honeysuckle  clambers 

Surfeit-sweet  beside  the  door, 
Lilts  a  quavering  tremolo, 

Shaking,  trilling,  o'er  and  o'er  ; 
All  the  fervid  summer  hours 

Fills  his  love-lay  with  a  will, 
Yet  grows  sadly  slow,  and  slower,— 

When  the  days  come  short  and  chill, 
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And  the  thrumming  air  is  silent 

In  the  grass,  on  lea  and  hill. 
Little  poet  of  the  bushes, 

Oh  !  my  Meister  of  the  throng, 
With  persistence  never  faltering, 

With  a  courage  ever  strong, 
How  you  shame  the  bard  faint-hearted 

Who  is  trolling  you  this  song! 
Would  your  loving  inspiration 

Through  life's  season  were  her  part, 
Singing  ever  optimistic 

'Till  the  cold  crept  to  her  heart. 


ON  THE  TIPPECANOE. 


BY  GEO.  S.   COTTMAN. 


He  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  in  his  veins  a 
dash  of  Indian  blood  must  feel  it  stir  within  him  if,  with 
paddle  in  hand  and  a  staunch  canoe  beneath  him,  he 
commits  himself  to  the  bosom  of  some  fast-flowing 
stream  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  its  dangers  and  excite- 
ments. Of  all  kinds  of  navigation,  this  partakes  most 
of  the  nature  of  sport.  The  faculties  are  brought  into 
requisition  :  the  eye  must  be  alert,  the  hand  sure  and 
quick,  the  judgment  true.  The  possibility  of  ignomin- 
ious wreck  lies  ever  ahead,  but  knowledge  and  skill 
convert  apprehension  into  a  feeling  of  perpetual  delight 
and  a  sense  of  triumph  over  difficulties  successfully 
mastered. 

I  well  remember  a  certain  bright  June  morning,  three 
years  since,  when,  with  camping  kit  snugly  stowed  in 
my  little  Osgood  boat,  I,  with  my  messmate,  pushed  out 
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into  the  sweeping  current  of  the  Tippecanoe,  paragon 
river  of  our  State  ;  about  us  an  interminable  sea  of 
verdure,  still  reeking  with  the  dews  of  night,  heaving  up, 
billow-like,  on  either  hand ;  and,  flowing  on  between 
stately  walls  of  green,  this  sinuous,  shining  highway, 
winding  serpent-like  through  the  forests — here  spreading 
into  silvery  stretches  that  mirrored  back  the  rising  banks; 
there  striking  a  soft  and  soothing  melody  from  pebbly 
beds.  And  what  a  sense  of  freedom  and  adventure  did 
we  feel  as  we  rode  onward  with  the  sliding  waters, 
borne  lightly  along  with  the  bubbles  and  drift,  and 
figuring  in  imagination  the  numberless  unobstructed 
miles  ahead,  curve  succeeding  to  curve  and  river 
merging  into  river,  knowing  no  stop  this  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  Tippecanoe,  or,  as  those  who  love  it  best 
endearingly  call  it,  the  "Tippy,"  is  an  Indiana  river 
from  source  to  mouth,  having  its  rise  in  the  lakes  of 
Kosciusko  county  and,  after  a  lively  race  of  many  a 
winding,  uncertain  mile,  joining  the  Wabash  near  the 
historic  battle  ground  in  Tippecanoe  county.  Wild, 
sylvan,  beautiful  ;  it  makes  its  way,  now  between  steep 
wooded  hills  and  bluffs,  now  through  dense,  unbroken 
forests  where  the  hand  of  man  has  not  yet  left  its  trace  ; 
here  an  isolated  farmhouse  of  the  humblest  description, 
there  a  picturesque  old  water-mill  ;  or,  again,  a  sleepy 
little  river  village,  remote  from  the  sound  of  the  locomo- 
tive whistle  and  aloof  from  the  currents  of  our  nineteenth 
century  life. 

The  adventures  of  Ulysses  are  not  wanting.  Here, 
at  some  sharp  elbow,  the  rushing  stream  pours  pell-mell 
into  a  mass  of  drift,  where  it  whirls  about  in  a  miniature 
maelstrom  ;  there  a  submerged  tree  lies  in  wait  for  you, 
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like  a  devilfish,  with  its  unseen,  long-pointed  branches 
reaching  out  in  all  directions.  Ever  and  anon  great 
boulders  come  sloping  up  almost  to  the  surface,  their 
presence  betrayed  only  by  a  little  curling  of  the  water 
beyond  ;  and  again  the  lines  of  rocks  show  up  like  jagged 
teeth  savagely  tearing  the  smooth  river  into  watery 
ribbons.  And  so  the  voyager  lives  under  a  perpetual 
threat;  but  ah  !  the  wild,  adventurous  delight  of  it  all  ! 
To  feel  the  little  craft  beneath  you  gather  speed  like  a 
thing  of  life  as  you  ride  into  the  jaws  of  a  boiling  rapid, 
to  go  driving  like  an  arrow  down  the  bosom  of  a  deep, 
narrow  torrent,  with  Scylla  and  Charybdis  raging  on 
either  hand,  to  be  borne  in  triumph  into  the  smooth 
stretch  beyond  ; — this  is  a  thing  to  live  over  in  memory 
and  talk  about  in  less  happy  days. 

Pleasant  it  was,  of  those  warm  June  nights,  to  lie 
in  our  tent  and  drink  in  the  music  of  the  river  as  it  sang 
its  ceaseless  purling  lullaby,  the  soft,  iterative  cry  of  a 
thousand  whip-poor-wills  also  woven  into  the  primeval 
silence,  and  the  lamps  of  a  million  fireflies  woven  into 
the  darkness. 

And  pleasant,  of  the  fair  June  mornings,  while  the 
woods  still  glistened  and  cool  shadows  were  flung  across 
the  water,  to  drop  down  with  the  stream  through  ever- 
changing  prospects,  all  the  wild  things,  regardless  of  our 
presence,  holding  their  happy  carnival.  Pleasant  to 
drift  on  with  the  golden  hours  through  a  magic  land 
touched  to  every  tint  of  green  and  blue,  the  sylvan 
panorama  still  shifting  from  scene  to  scene  ;  on  every 
hand  the  rank,  luxuriant  verdure  in  rolling  masses 
crowding  down  to  the  river's  brink  till  the  giant  maples 
laved  there  roots  there  and,  leaning  far  over,  wove  their 
arms  into  a  sheltering  canopy  ;  beneath  us,  down  in  the 
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yellow,  translucent  waters,  a  sub-aqueous  world  where 
the  long  grasses  waved  with  the  current  and  schools  of 
fish  darted,  shadow-like,  through  dim  thoroughfares.  Here 
and  there  a  picturesque  fisherman  with  his  long  rod.  or 
spear,  standing  motionless  on  some  rock  or  log,  and, 
again,  the  stately  blue  heron  rising  on  slow  wing  and 
leading  the  way  with  majestic  flight. 

And  so  from  day  to  day  for  one  full  week,  till  the 
river's  varying  melody  grew  incorporate  with  the  con- 
sciousness like  a  loved,  familiar  tune  ;  and  its  fair  scenes 
grew   into  the  spirit,  a  gallery  of  ineffaceable  pictures. 

When,  finally,  we  bade  farewell  to  its  pleasant  sights 
and  sounds,  it  was  with  a  regret,  leavened  by  the  antici- 
pation of  some  future  day  when  we  would  again  journey 
with  the  silvery  Tippecanoe  in  its  course  toward  the  sea. 


WOMAN. 


BY    MADISON  CAWEIN. 


Madonna  of  that  star  the  evening  blows 
Bright  from  Earth's  worldly  waters !  glow  and  gloom 
Clothing  thy  beauty  as  some  Eden  bloom 

God  on  the  mountains  of  the  morning   sows  : 

Too  long  a  slave  in  Lust's  seraglios, 
Awake  !  arise  !  to  lead  from  room  to  room 
Of  Life's  advancement,  noble  to  its  doom, 

Crowned  with  its  starry  sorrows  and  its  rose,— 

Man's  finer  quality  ;  of  actions  broad 
Designing  science ;  love-endowed  to  stand 
Mother  to  nations  of  diviner  men : 

Actual  ideal  that  informs  again 
Some  higher  star ;  or  to  some  stricken  land 
Pure  maiden-mother  of  a  son  of  God. 


RICHARD   LEW   DAWSON. 
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OLE  SETTLERS'  MEETUN. 


BY  RICHARD   LEW   DAWSON. 


BE'N  to  that  ole  settlers'  meetun ! 

An'  of  all  the  reg'lar  beatun 

Times,  I  think'  at  beat  'em  holler! 

I  jist  bust  that  paper  collar 

Into  flinters  —  I  jist  laft 

Till  1  thought  I'd  go  plum  daft! 

Who  wus  there?  Now  ast  me  that— 

Tell  ye  who  wa'n't  there,   right  spat ! 

Ever'  man  I  ever  knowed 

Come  by  the  load. 

Down  ever'   road  ! 

Oh,  the  county  fair 

Wus  jist  nowhere  ! 

I  shuk  hands,  an'  shuk  an'  shuk  ! 

Thought  't  wus  jist  my  ornry  luck 

To  shake  my  hands  off  then  an'  there! 

Blame  sight  harder'n  shuckun  corn — 

Biggest  time  sence  I  be'n  born  ! 

Well,  ole  Zenas  Gumper  thrum 
Hoosierville,  ye  know,  he  come — 
Ole  Squire  Truitt  an'  his  darter- 
Reason  Brown,  an'  Increase  Carter — 
All  the  Jinkses  !— ole  Aunt  Sue  !— 
Womern,  childern,  all    come  too  ! — 
Amos  Cockefair  jist  sailed  in, 
Pullun  that  long  beard  on  his  chin — 
Then  Nat  Womsley— you  know  how : 
Chawun  the  cood  jist  like  a  cow ! 
Well,  I  could  'n  name  'em   thoo. 
They  wus  jist  a  reg'lar  sloo 
Of  the  Hinkles,  Potters,  Skinners— 
With  their  famblies  an'  their  dinners! 
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An'  them  dinners'd  cure  sore  eyes  : 
Yaller-legged  chickens  V  punkun  pies  — 
Dumpluns  big's  a  feller's  head— 
Honey,  'n'  ole  sall-risun  bread / 

Uncle  Johnny  tuk  the  cheer — 
Did  n't  speak  o'  him?  Don't  keer, 
You  might  spositti  he  was  som'ers  near  ! 
Think  I  set  the  census  down 
Of  the  county  or  the  town  ? 
Talkun  'bout  the  census  now, 
Ole  Squire  Truitt  ups  an'  'low : 
"  1  jist  taken  the  fust  'at  ever 
Ware  tuk  on  the  Wabash  river, 
'Fore  the  old  canal  ware  dug, 
When  the  Injuns  come  an'  drug 
Fellers  jist  right  outen  bed, 
By  the  top  ha'r  o'  their  head, 
Sculped  'em  thar  an'  killed  'em  dead  ! 
Nothun  like  the  ole  times  now- 
Time  goes  back'ards,  anyhow ! 
Ole  folks  mostly  passed   away 
With  the  good  things  o'  their  day, 
When  we  all  wore  homespun  clothes 
Jist  as  happy,  1  suppose, 
As  the  young  folks  air  to-day, 
Jist  as  peart,  too,  ever'  way ! 

Schools  ware  better  when  we  had 

Jist  log  cabins  an'  a  gad, 

Winders  jist  a  hole  'n  the  wall, 

An'  no  dests  or  books  at  all ! 

Silver  dollars  then  was  scaice, 

Blame  sight  bigger'n  full  moon's  face! 

Whisky  ware  the  rulun   speart— 

Coon-skins  good,  but  nothun  near't, — 

Run  like  worter  at  elections 

An'  house-raisuns,  in  these  sections  ! 

Piety  ware  stronger  then — 

Seemed  'at  hardships  mellered  men, 
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Made  'em  more  onselfish  like- 
Best  uv  neighbors  you  could  strike- 
Set  on  the  fence  a-\vhittlun  sticks, 
Talkun  Scripter  V  polutics — 
An'  they  sometimes  differed,  too, 
An'  I  tell  you 

Air  was  sometimes  middlun  blue  ! 
But  they'd  smooth  it  out  again, 
'N'  'en  swap  hosses  'n'  part  like  men!"1 

Uncle  Johnny  tuk  the  prize 
As  the  oldest  settler  heur, 
An'  he  dainced  a  hornpipe  thur, 
Right  on  the  platform  'fore  our  eyes, 
Yessir,  V  at  man  knows  more  lies 
'N  any  feller  anywhur! 
Killed  more  Injuns,  wolves,  an'   bear- 
Built  first  cabin,  raised  first  corn, 
Hilt  first  meetun,  fit  first  fight, 
Got  up  the  first  county  fair— 
Brung  first  circus  V  side-show  there, 
His  son  Ben  first  Hoosier  born, 
Uncle  Johnny's  jist  a  sight! 
Jist  to  show  ye — some  un  told 
How  they  laid  some  wolves  out  cold : 
Said  one  time  they  met  a  pack, 
They  jist  whack  'em  in  the  back 
With  the  butt-eend  uv  their  gun. 
An'  they  killed  'em  ever'  one — 
Well,  they  said, 
Wus  so  many  laid  thar  dead 
Could  n'  count  'em— not  one  lef, — 
They  wus  well  nigh  caved  theirse'f ! 
Then  Uncle  Johnny  riz,  an'  holler  : 
"  'At  'ere  yarn's  too  tough  to   swaller, 
But  I  know  one  'at  air  a  fack  ! 
Somp'm'  lack 

Forty  yur  back  my  big  dog 
Fell  in  the  worter  off'n  a  log, 
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Jist  up  heur  on  Raccoon  Crick— 
Jist  that  quick 
Fish  as  big  as  ary  a  whale 
Grabbed  that  whelp  jist  by  the  tail- 
Well.  I  mistook  ef  't  did  n'  swaller 
That  dog  clean  to  its  arn  collar ! 
Fish  swum  off  an'  dog  jist  ye'pt— 
I  did  n'  see  how  't  could  be  he'pt  ! 
Purty  soon  the  dog  got  mad — 
Fish  ware  feelun  middlun  bad ! 
What  ye  think  that  'ere  dog  do? 
Turned  cut1  chawed  'at  fish  in  two  ! 
Then  he  struck  out  for  the  shore — 
Never  gut  him  a-fishun  no  more!" 

While  the  ole  man  was  a-tellun 

'At  'ere  tale  the  folks  kep'  yellun, 

Till  he  put  the  cap-sheaf  on, 

'En  he  seen  'at  he  had  gone 

Leetle  furder  'an  he  orter — 

If  ye'd  th'owed  a  st'eam  of  worter 

On  that  crowd  they  would  n'  be'n 

Any  glummer'n  they  wus  then  ! 

You'd  'a'  laft  like  anything 

If  you'd  'a'  heern  ole  Aunt  Sue  sing 

Ole-time  love-songs  fur  a  prize — 

Good  'eal  smoother'n  you'd  surmise ! 

Cain't  jist  reecolleck — 

1  cain't  carry  a  chune,  nohow— 

Make  a  mess  uv   it,  I  speck — 

Try  it  though,  1  vow, 

lf't  breaks  my  neck  ! 

"As  I  wus  a-walking  one  mornin'  in  June, 
Fur  to  view  the  fair  fields  an'  the  meadows  in  bloom, 
1  met  a  fair  damsel,  she  looked  like  a  queen, 
With  her  costly  fine  robes  an'  her  mantle  uv  green." 
That's  as  near  as  I  can  git— 
Hearun  her  was  funnier  yit ! 
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Then  ole  Uncle  Johnny  got 
A  feller — kindo  heavy  sot — 
Majors  was  his  name— to  play 
Fiddle-chunes  the  rest  o'  the  day  ; 
Played  ole  "Rye-Straw"  an'  "Gray  Eagle." 
'N'  'en  the  geuerls  commenced  to  giggle 
When  they  called  fur  "  Leather  Britches, 
An'  a  string  o'  ole  chimes  sich  as 
That,  an'  then  he  let   'er  loose 
On   "Lost  Injun"  an'  "Wild  Goose, 
"  Big  Piny,"  "Walls  o'  Jericho  !" 
Lord  !  our  feet  commenced  to  go 
'Fore  he'd  hardly  drawed  his  bow! 
Cur'us  how  a  feller  feels 
Daincun  them  ole  rattlun  reels  ! 
Wusht  ye  could  'a'  seen  them  folks 
Hoppun  round  an'  cracken  jokes, 
Cray  ole  worn  em  an    ole  men 
Jist  as  young's  they'd  ever  be'n, 
Rakun  up  the  ole-time  fun  : 
Apple-paruns  'n'  quiltun-bees, 
Spellun  matches,  an'  times  like  these  — 
Never  thinkun  of  the  sun 
Till  they  noticed  it  wus  gone 
An'  the  night  wus  comin'  on  ! 
An'  ole   Johnny  says   to  me, 
As  we  started  home  says  'e 
"  Now,  dog-on,  eft  did  n'  seem 
Ole  times  come  back  in  a  dream!'' 
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EARLY  FOUR  O'CLOCK. 


BY  DAN.  L.  PAINE. 


How  sweet  the  sky  at  early  four  o'clock  ! 

What  time  the  burglar  catches  on  the  key, 
His  midnight  finger  fumbled  in  the  lock, 

Before  the  cry  of  "Luscious  Strawberrie  !  " 
Outruns  its  fragrance  to  four-storied  block ; 

Or  wail  of  "Corn!  "  or  none-too-recent  "Pea!" 
Wakens  the  sleeper,  sounder  than  a  rock 

From  last  night's  loiter  o'er  the  cheering  tea; 
'Ere  yet  the  certain  coming  of  the  shock 

Of  daily  .impact  of  the  outside  sea, 
Has  washed  into  the  senses,  these  to  mock 

With  unreal  fancies  that  can  never  be — 
Though  they  stand  grimly  and  forever  knock 

Like  poor  relations  whom  we  never  see — 
These  earth-born  noises  stay  and  loudly  talk  ! 

How  sweet  the  sky  at  early  four  o'clock ! 


MY  SWEETHEART. 


BY  IDA  MAY  DAVIS. 


You  have  seen  the  flushing  of  the  skies  in  morn, 
Foretaste  of  glories  yet  unborn, 

Whose  birth  the  angels  sing,  the  while— 

That  is  her  smile. 

You  have  seen  the  moonlight  on  the  waters  rest, 
The  radiance  of  its  silver  breast 

Grow  clearer  than  the  gleam  of  lance — 

That  is  her  glance. 
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You  have  known  the  lingering  winds  of  fragrant  June ; 
Like  cadences  of  rhythmic  rune  — 

A  sense  of  blended  melodies 

Her  presence  is. 

You  have  heard  the  ripples  from  the  fountain's  throat 
In  purling  songs  of  gladness  float, 

While  lily-lips  the  bubbles  quaff — 

That  is  her  laugh. 

You  have  heard  soft  tones  of  music  in  the  night, 
Whose  strains  of  liquid  sweetness  might 

Call  back  lost  joy  at  one  swift  touch — 

Her  voice  is  such. 

You  have  seen  the  dewdrops  in  the  rose's  fold, 
A  diamond  tear  on  leaf  of  gold, 

A  splendor  of  its  own,  apart  — 

That  is  her  heart. 

You  have  have  seen  the  flight  of  bird  on  steady  wing, 
With  swift,  straight  course  unfaltering 

From  sea  below  to  sun  above— 

That  is  her  love. 

You  have  seen  the  white  snow  fill  the  crocus-cup, 
And  April's  fresh  breath  lift  it  up 

To  clouds  that  o'er  the  mountains  roll  — 

Like  to  her  soul. 
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FEAR. 


BY  MINNETTA  TAYLOR. 


When  shall  fear  rise 
And  shake  the  body  and  the  crouching  soul, 
While  through  the  gates  of  horror-staring  eyes, 
Pale  terrrors  inward  roll? 

When  the  sea  calls, 
And  in  the  darkness  of  the  stormy  night, 
The  lost  ship  parts  her  hollow,  oaken  walls, 
'Neath  roaring  breakers'  might? 

When  the  winds  shriek, 
And  the  great  cyclone  stoops  from  middle  air, 
Sweeping  away  the  mighty  and  the  weak 
In  her  black,  streaming  hair? 

When  the  earth  groans, 
And  clinging  to  its  cleft,  convulsive  face, 
Men  flee  their  cities  walled  with  threatening  stones, 
Yet  find  no  resting  place  ? 

When  rage  awakes, 
And  from  the  maddened  throng  that  gathers  round, 
The  shrill,  vindictive  cry  for  blood  oft  breaks 
Silence  with  fiend-like  sound? 

Though  all  be  done, 
Though  men  be  foes,  seas  rise  and  mountains  nod, 
There  is  no  terror  in  the  world  but  one  : 
To  live  apart  from  God. 
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BEFORE  PILATE. 


BY  OLLA  PERKINS  TOPH. 


Meekly  he  listened.     He,  the  son  of  light, 

And  love,  and  gentleness,  out  of  whose  night 

Of  death  the  holy  star  of  hope  should  rise 

And  shine  on  man  eternally.     His  eyes  turned  to  the  place 

Where  Pilate  sat,  but  found  no  friend,  no  face 

But  that  was  black  with  coarse,  malignant  hate. 

No  voice  to  cry  his  innocence;  berate 

His  foes  as  they  deserved.     Ah,  no  !  the  shame 

Of  it!  the  shame!     They  mock  the  staunch,  true  name 

Of  justice  and  did  force  her  to  the  lie ; 

Condemned,  while  she,  the  wanton  thing,  stood  by 

With  brazen  lip  and  foul,  deriding  tongue. 

Not  one  to  champion  !     Not  one  among 

The  stern  adherents  of  the  law  !     Not  one 

To  even  whisper,  "He,  the  earth-born  Son 

Of  God  hath  done  no  wrong."     No !     Loud  they  cried, 

"Give  Him  to  us!     Give  him!     Oh,  Ruler,  hide 

Him  not  from  our  just  wrath."     Swelling  the  cry 

Rang  thro'  the  courts,  "Hear,  Pilate!  crucify, 

O,  crucify,  and  let  the  nails  sink  deep 

In  that  soft  flesh,  and  let  His  groaning  sweep 

Unto  the  gates  of  Heav'n.     This,  our  high  King 

That  was  to  come  in  pomp !     This,  the  offspring 

Of  Mary's  womb,  our  great  deliverer ! 

Nay  !     The  accursed  !  the  bold  impostor  !     Stir 

The  wine  of  hate,  and  let  Him  dare  refuse ! 

Drink,  dog  of  Nazareth  !     Thou  King  of  Jews !  " 

Serene,  He  looked  on  them  and  gave  no  sign 

That  he  did  hear  their  clam'ring  tongues.     A  line 

Of  light  crept  in  and  kissed  His  red-brown  hair 

So  that  it  shone  like  gold.     (For  he  was  fair 

As  all  the  sons  of  David's  house  had  been  ; 

Blue-eyed,  and  with  a  countenance  that  sin 
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Would  hide  its  head  to  gaze  upon,  so  sweet 

With  love  and  purity  was  it  replete.) 

They  pressed  Him  close  and  let  the  burning  breath 

Of  hatred  scorch  His  lily  soul.    And,  "  Death ! " 

They  cried,  "  Death  to  the  cursed  Nazarene !  " 

And  Pilate,  easy  swayed,  let  slip  between 

His  hands  the  life  he  held,  although  he  found 

No  guile.    "  Do  with  Him  as  ye  will."    Around 

Him  closer  pressed  His  enemies,  and  hands, 

So  eager  to  do  hurt,  in  cruel  strands 

Fast  wove  a  wreath  of  thorns  and  on  His  head 

Bound  it  so  tight  the  blood  dripped  down.     Red, 

Red  it  glowed  against  His  whitened  cheek.     Yet 

Was  He  still  and,  like  a  lamb,  to  death  let 

Them  lead  Him  and  heard  them  shout,  "  Hail,  hail,  King 

Of  the  Jews!     Away  with  Him  !     Away!     Bring 

Him  to  where  Golgotha  frowns!     Lo  !   behold 

Thy  throne,  thy  rocky  throne,  thou  princeling  sold 

For  silver  with  a  kiss.    Bah !  we  do  spit 

On  thee,  base  Nazarene,  thou  that  wouldst  sit 

Within  the  temple  of  our  God  most  high  !  " 

Hoarsely  they  cried:     "Crucify!  crucify!  " 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  MUSKET. 


BY  H.  S.  TAYLOR. 


They  are  building  as  Babel  was  built,  to  the  sky, 

With  clash  and  confusion  of  speech  ; 
They  are  piling  up  monuments  massive  and  high 

To  lift  a  few  names  out  of  reach. 
And  the  passionate  green-laureled  god  of  the  great, 

In  a  whimsical  riddle  of  stone, 
Has  chosen  a  few  from  the  Field  and  the  State 

To  sit  on  the  steps  of  his  throne. 
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But  I— I  will  pass  from  this  rage  of  renown, 

This  ant-hill,  commotion  and  strife, 
Pass  by  where  the  marbles  and  bronzes  look  down 

With  their  fast-frozen  gestures  of  life, 
On,  out  to  the  nameless  who  lie  'neath  the  gloom 

Of  the  pitying  cypress  and  pine;— 
Your  man  is  the  man  of  the  sword  and  the  plume, 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine. 

I  knew  him !     By  all  that  is  noble,  I  knew 

This  common-place  hero  1  name! 
I've  camped  with  him,  marched  with  him,  fought  with  him,  too, 

In  the  swirl  of  the  fierce  battle-flame ! 
Laughed  with  him,  cried  with  him,  taken  a  part 

Of  his  canteen  and  blanket,  and  known 
That  the  throb  of  this  chivalrous  prairie  boy's  heart 

Was  an  answering  stroke  of  my  own! 

I  knew  him,  I  tell  you!     And  also,  I  knew 

When  he  fell  on  the  battle-swept  ridge, 
That  the  poor,  battered  body  that  lay  there  in  blue 

Was  only  a  plank  in  the  bridge 
Over  which  some  should  pass  to  a  fame 

That  shall  shine  while  the  high  stars  shall  shine! 
Your  hero  is  known  by  an  echoing  name, 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine. 

I  knew  him ! 

All  through  him  the  good  and  the  bad 

Ran  together  and  equally  free; 
But  I  judge,  as  I  trust  Christ  has  judged  the  poor  lad, 

For  death  made  him  noble  to  me! 
In  the  cyclone  of  war,  in  the  battle's  eclipse, 

Life  shook  out  its  lingering  sands, 
And  he  died  with  the  names  that  he  loved  on  his  lips, 

His  musket  still  grasped  in  his  hands! 
Up  close  to  the  flag  my  soldier  went  down, 

In  the  salient  front  of  the  line  ! 
You  may  take  for  your  heroes  the  men  of  renown, 

But  the  man  of  the  musket  is  mine. 
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There  is  peace  in  the  May-ladened  grace  of  the  hours 

That  come  when  the  day's  work  is  done ; 
And  peace  with  the  nameless  who,  under  the  flowers, 

Lie  asleep  in  the  slant  of  the  sun. 
Beat  the  taps!     Put  out  lights!  and  silence  all  sound! 

There  is  rifle-pit  strength  in  the  grave! 
They  sleep  well  who  sleep,  be  they  crowned  or  uncrowned, 

And  Death  will  be  kind  to  the  brave. 

Old  comrades  of  mine,  by  the  fast  waning  years 

That  move  to  mortality's  goal, 
By  my  heart  full  of  love  and  my  eyes  full  of  tears, 

1  hold  you  all  fast  in  my  soul ! 
And  I  march  with  the  May,  and  its  blossomy  charms 

I  tenderly  lay  on  this  sod, 
And  pray  they  may  rest  there,  old  comrades  in  arms, 

Like  a  kiss  of  forgiveness  from  God! 


WHEN  REUBEN  WAS  MY  BEAU. 

(An  Idyl  of  Thanksgiving.) 


BY  JAMES  NEWTON  MATTHEWS. 


Yes,  I  was  but  a  little  tot  of  fifteen  years  or  so, 

A  rosy,  romping  country  girl,  and  Reuben  was  my  beau, — 

My  first  and  only  sweetheart,  whose  father's  farm  and  ours 

Shook  hands  across  a  shady  lane  between  two  fields  of  flowers; — 

And  we  were  wayward  as  the  wind  that  wandered  o'er  the  wild, 

For  Reuben  was  an  only  son  and  I  an  only  child, — 

And  our  truant  spirits  twinkled  with  a  temper  so  intense 

We  were  ever  quick  to  quarrel,  as  a  natural  consequence: 

We  wrangled  every  morning  on  the  road  to  school,  and  then 

At  evening  by  the  pasture  bars  we  made  it  up  again : — 

O  the  skies  were  bright  as  banners  spread  above  us,  long  ago, 

And  everything  was  beautiful  when  Reuben  was  my  beau. 
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II. 

The  summers  wafted  o'er  the  hills  like  strains  of  music  blown 

From  fairy  lips  in  fairy  lands,  and  all  the  world  was  sown 

With  syllables  of  laughter,  intermingled  everywhere 

With  the  trill  of  birds  and  fluttering  of  pinions  down  the  air. 

The  nights  were  soft  and  starry  as  the  dreams  that  drifted  through 

The  gateways  of   my  girlish   heart  when   loving  yet  was  new, — 

When  life  was  so  enchanting,  so  entrancing  to  my  eye, 

I  saw  no  shadow  on  the  earth,  no  cloud  in  all  the  sky ; 

My  hopes  were  as  the  morning,  ere  the  dew  was  kissed  away, 

Nor  any  trace  of  trouble  ever  darkened  on  my  day ; 

One  thought  alone  possessed  my  heart,  wherever  I  might  go, 

One  sweet,  delicious  dream  of  love,  when  Reuben  was  my  beau. 

III. 
And  so  the  rosy  months  ran  by,  until  a  dreadful  day 
Broke  on  the  world,  and  all  the  gold  of  life  was  turned  to  gray;  — 
A  dull  Thanksgiving  morning  laid  its  dim  light  at  our  door, 
When  Reuben  came  up,  glowing,  in  a  garb  unworn  before, 
With  strange  bright  buttons  on  his  breast,  like  little  moons  and  stars, 
While  at  his  elbows  and  his  wrists  were  braided  bands  and  bars. 
And  all  his  form,  from  head  to  foot,  was  clad   in  deepest  blue— 
Ah,  me !  I  sighed  and  shivered  there,  in  silence,  for  I  knew 
The  breath  of  war  had  wooed  him,  as  the  bravest  then  were  wooed, 
And  had  fanned  to  flame  the  fervor  of  his  hot  heroic  blood;  — 
A  clasp  of  hand  — a  clinging  kiss-and  then  a  night  of  woe 
Fell  on  me  like  the  wing  of  death — for  Reuben  was  my  beau. 

IV. 
The  years  are  many  since  that  morn,  and  I  am  growing  gray, 
For  me  the  bells  are  welcoming  their  last  Thanksgiving  day; 
The  fire  of  life  within  my  breast  has  almost  ceased  to  burn, 
And  I  shall  never  live  to  see  the  dreary  day  return  ; — 
The  rain  is  falling  on  the  fields— the  dull  November  rain— 
And  on  a  martyr's  nameless  grave,  where  all  my  hopes  are  lain; 
Far,  far  from  here,  in  some  strange  land,  beneath  the  southern  pine, 
They  laid  the  ashes  that  were  his,— the  dead  heart  that  wasmine  ; — 
The  shady  lane  still  runs  between  his  father's  farm  and  ours, 
But  the  fields  lie  cold  against  the  winds,  and  vanished  are  the  flowers  ; 
Sometimes  I  drive  the  cows  home  from  the  pasture  bars  below, 
And  live  again  the  dear  old  days  when  Reuben  was  my  beau. 
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THE  TELL-TALE  PIPPIN 
OR  PROFESSOR  GADMETER'S  sagacity. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


"  Sam,  I've  a  mind  to  get  up  a  lecture  on  Animals." 
Thus  master  Thomas  Tadmore,  Junior,  familiary  known 
as  "  Tom  Tad,"  announced,  interrogatively,  to  one  of 
his  numerous  confidential  associates,  Sam  Noggle,  a  boy 
who  lived  in  a  shanty-boat  harbored  in  a  cove  of  the 
Ohio  river. 

"I've  got  a  heap  of  animal  information  of  my  own 
finding  out ;  and,  besides,  I've  read  lots  of  books  on 
natural  zoology.  I've  heard  a  good  many  lectures  at  the 
Young  Men's  Scientific  Moral  Society  on  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  1  know  just  how  them  professors  speak. 
My  memory  random  book  is  nearly  full  of  notes.  Then, 
you  know,  my  uncle  Felix  is  a  curate  in  the  museum  ;  he 
is  a  pachyderm,  too,  and  stuffs." 

"I  thought  he  was  a  doctor?"  said  Sam.  "They 
call  him  Doctor  Noble." 

"  Yes  ;  uncle  is  a  doctor.  He  is  a  mighty  smart  man, 
if  I  do  say  it  myself.  He  went  to  college  when  he  was 
only  seventeen,  and  he  got  more  conditions  than  any 
other  man  in  old  Yale.  The  other  fellows  were  mighty 
envious.     Uncle  Felix — " 

"  You  oughtn't  to  brag  on  your  own  uncle." 

"  I  don't  brag.  I  just  tell  the  plain  truth.  Every- 
body knows  that  uncle  Felix  is  the  smartest  man  in  this 
town.  I  did  n't  say  he  takes  after  me,  did  I  ?  As  1  told 
you,  he  is  a  doctor,  and  a  Ph.  D.,  and  a  first-class  pachy- 
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derm.  He's  got  dozens  of  stuffed  ornithologies  and 
quadroons  in  the  musuem,  and  a  pile  of  books  full  of 
pictures  of  the  gnu  and  the  yak,  and  all  such  demijons  of 
the  forest.  There's  snakes,  too,  and  reptiles,  and  I  don't 
know  what  all,  in  jars  of  alcohol.  I'm  acquainted  with 
the  janitor  up  there,  and  he  understands  more  about 
animalcules  than  if  he  was  better  educated.  He  just 
learns  from  the  real  things,  not  from  book  learning. 
Uncle  believes  that  the  janitor  has  more  natural  mental 
deficiency  than  he  has  himself  ;  but  1  don't  think  so. 
The  janitor  is  a  nice  man,  though,  if  he'd  only  brush 
the  dander  off  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  clean  his  finger- 
nails. I've  got  a  good  many  ideas  of  him.  He  told  me 
that  you  must  take  the  rattles  off  a  rattle  snake  so  that 
it  couldn't  bite  you." 

"He  was  stuffing  you,  1  should  say,"  was  the 
comment  of  Sam. 

"  No  he  wasn't.  What  do  you  know,  Sam  Noggle, 
about  the  strange  wonders  of  snakes  ?  There  are 
queerer  things  than  that.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
hoop-snake,  or  the  whip-snake?" 

"  No,  nor  I  would'nt  believe  in  them  if  1  had  heard," 
was  the  skeptical  reply  of  the  shanty-boat  boy. 

Not  finding  Sam  Noggle  in  the  mood  to  encourage  his 
ambitious  design,  Tom  laid  his  plans  before  his  more 
amiable  admirer  and  comrade,  Charley  Blogson,  who 
was  always  ready  to  commit  himself,  with  all  his  belong- 
ings, to  whatever  young  Tadmore  might  suggest.  With 
Charley's  enthusiastic  cooperation  the  aspiring  devotee 
of  science  made  preparation  to  deliver  his  first  oration. 
Handbills,  scrawled  in  vari-colored  ink,  were  circulated, 
announcing,  in  big  capital  letters  and  with  many  excla- 
mation   points,    that   Thomas  Tadmore,    Junior,    would 
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lecture  in  Blogson's  Barn,  "  next  Saturday  Afternoon, 
at  P.  M.  Sharp,  on  Animals  and  So-Fourth."  The 
price  of  admission  was  fixed  at  six  marbles,  three  fish- 
hooks, or  one  stick  of  the  best  chewing-gum.  The  bills 
stated,  rather  ungallantly,  that  no  girls  would  be 
"  alloud  "  to  attend  the  meeting.  Charley  Blogson  was 
to  combine  in  himself  the  dignity  of  door-keeper  and  the 
authority  of  sergeant-at-arms.  For  the  perfect  security 
of  decorum,  Blogson  strengthened  his  police  force  by 
appointing  for  an  assistant  a  feeble-bodied  and  weak- 
minded,  timid  creature  of  the  best  intentions  and  the 
softest  heart,  whom  the  boys  tolerated  for  the  sake  of 
persecuting  in  a  friendly  way,  and  who  was  known  by 
the  undignified  name  of  Squinty  Runkle.  The  foolish, 
helpless  fellow  attached  himself  with  submissive  trust  to 
Sam  Noggle  who  never  allowed  the  boys  to  tease  him 
beyond  a  certain  degree.  When  tormented  to  the  limit 
of  endurance,  poor  Squinty,  resorting  to  the  last  appeal, 
would  exclaim  "Gosh!  I'll  tell  Sam!"  The  indefinite 
exclamation,  "  Gosh,"  was  the  one  strong  and  significant 
word  in  his  vocabulary.  But  in  that  word  he  uncon- 
sciously put  a  world  of  meaning,  eloquent,  pathetic  or 
humorous. 

To  Squinty  Runkle's  narrow  front  was  fastened,  as 
emblem  of  his  delegated  authority,  an  immense  star  cut 
from  tin.  An  audience  of  a  dozen  disorderly  but  good 
humored  boys  having  assembled  in  Blogson's  barn,  Tom 
mounted  upon  the  head  of  a  barrel  and  spoke  somewhat 
as  follows  : 

"Fellow  Vertebrates:  — 

"  Man  is  an  animal,  and  boy  is  an  animal,  and 
I  am  glad  so  many  of  you  animals  come  to  hear  me 
lecture.     You  ought  to  be  thankful   to  me  for  teaching 
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your  young  ideas  how  to  shoot  the  animal  kingdom. 
We  are  here  to  pursue  animals,  because  they  are 
the  main-spring  of  education,  and,  as  Professor 
Gadmeter,  our  dear  teacher,  says,  they  help  a  heap  to 
draw  out  the  character,  and  to  develop  the  manhood  and 
womanhood  of  a  boy.  For  animals  is  truth,  and  as 
Buffoon  says  in  his  French  Treaty  on  Frogs,  "  Truth  is 
a  stranger  to  friction,  and  the  penguin  is  mightier  than 
the  sword-fish."  Boys,  don't  you  read  any  dime-novels, 
or  Youths'  Juvenile  story  papers,  but  turn  to  me,  and 
study  real  monkeys." 

Tom  was  annoyed  at  the  general  applause  and 
laughter  which  ensued.  He  went  on  with  solemnity  : 
"  Turn  to  me,  1  say,  and  I  will  tell  you  true  facts  about 
real  monkeys,  and  all  such  radiates.  Also  there  is 
mummies  ;  they  go  into  natural  history.  Uncle  Felix 
has  a  mummy  in  the  museum  that  he  caught  on  its  nest 
in  Egypt,  in  its  native  haunts.  But  it  died  on  the 
voyage,  and  is  now  extinct." 

The  allusion  to  uncle  Felix  diverted  Tom's  thoughts 
from  his  principal  theme,  and,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
familiar  conversational  tone,  he  said,  in  parenthesis  : 

"  Mebby  you  know  my  uncle  Felix;  I'm  sure 
Charley  does,  and  Squinty  ;  why,  boys,  there's  no  use 
talking  !  none  of  your  uncles  or  fathers  can  hold  a  candle 
to  uncle  Felix  when  it  comes  to  greatness.  That's  why 
/  know  so  much  ;  but  I  don't  crow  over  you,  'cause  it 
comes  easy  to  me.  I'm  not  so  big  as  most  of  you,  but 
I'm  naturally  brainy,  and  I  can't  help  that  any  more 
than  Squinty  there  can  help  being  sort  of  dumb. 

"  Let's  see,  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  mummies.  Next 
to  mummies  comes  oysters.  They  were  both  known  to 
the  ancients." 
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"  We  had  a  can  of  oysters  up  to  my  grand-mother's, 
the  other  day,"  broke  in  Charley  Blogson,  "  and  1  tell 
you  they  must  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  from 
the  smell  of  them." 

"  You  oughtn't  to  interrupt  me,  Charley,  with  your 
jokes.  It  puts  me  out.  Next  comes  the  sponge.  Some 
thinks  it  is  an  animal,  and  some  thinks  it  is  a 
vegetable." 

"  It  is  an  animal  !"  shouted  a  red-headed  boy,  much 
given  to  puns  and  conundrums,  "  The  sponge  is  an 
animal.  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know.  There's  a  great, 
tremendous,  whiskered  organism  comes  up  to  our  house 
nearly  every  Sunday  to  bore  father  with  his  talk,  and 
to  borrow  our  newspaper,  and  he  eats  three  square 
meals  and  a  lunch  before  he  goes,  and  if  that  animal 
isn't  a  sponge,  I  give  it  up." 

A  reasonable  reward  of  laughter  greeted  this  piece  of 
scientific  explanation,  and  the  regular  speaker  felt  more 
provoked  than  before.  However,  his  good  temper  and 
sense  of  burner  led  him  to  take  a  prudent  view  of  the 
case,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  mood  of  his  auditors,  who 
demanded  fun,  and  not  instruction. 

"Come  to  order!"  called  Blogson  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

"Come  to  order!"  squeaked  Squinty  Runkle,  with  a 
silly  grimace. 

"  Come  to  order  !"  yelled  all  the  boys  together. 

"  Friends,  Romans,  Countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears  !"  shouted  Tom. 

"  1  come  not  here  to  talk.  Let  that  plebeian  talk  !" 
The  orator  pointed  to  Squinty,  and  went  on.  "  But  here 
I  come  to  speak  what  1  do  know.  And  1  do  know  that 
the  wild  grapes  are  getting  ripe  in  Squire  Hoyle's  woods, 
and  I'm  hungry,  and  who'll  follow  me  ?" 
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"  I!  "  "  I!  "  "  I!  "  was  the  answer  in  chorus.  The  barn 
was  deserted  in  a  moment,  and  the  boys  went  scurrying 
across  fields  and  over  fences  away,  away  to  the  woods 
of  Squire  Hoyle. 

The  young  marauders,  guided  by  Tom,  found  the 
spot  where  the  wild  grape  vines  grew,  but,  to  their  dissa- 
pointment,  the  vines  had  been  despoiled  of  most  of  the 
fruit.  Broken  branches  and  fresh  leaves  strewed  upon 
the  ground  gave  evidence  that  other  robbers  of  the 
greenwood  had  very  recently  been  up  the  trees,  and  had 
stolen  the  coveted  purple  bunches. 

"  We  are  too  late  ;"  grumbled  Blogson,  "  somebody's 
been  ahead  of  us." 

"  Yander  they  are,"  piped  Squinty. 

"Where?" 

"  Yander,  I  seed  Seneca  Snooks  by  that  holler  tree, 
I  did." 

With  whoop  and  hallo,  Tom  and  his  tribe  ran  to  the 
tree.  It  was  a  hollow  sycamore,  so  huge  that  the  cavity 
within  its  trunk  formed  a  room  large  enough  to  conceal 
half  a  dozen  boys.  Within  this  sylvan  hiding  place  three 
persons  were  discovered — Seneca  Snooks,  Barklay — his 
big  brother — and  a  colored  lad,  Cuff  Chuck.  The  spoils 
of  the  grape  vine  were  also  there.  Barklay,  the  bully 
of  the  neighborhood,  was  sealed,  with  his  legs  wide 
apart  and  back  resting  against  the  black  wall  of  the 
tree.     He  was  smoking  a  very  bad  cigar. 

"What  do  you  want  ?"  growled  Barklay. 

"  Grapes,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

By  this  time  the  new-comers  had  all  gathered  at  the 
door  of  Barklay's  romantic  house.  The  great  man 
thought  it  best  to  be  accommodating. 

"There's  nothing  mean  about  me,  is  there,  Tom  ?" 
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said  he,  in  concilatory  tones  of  familiar  confidence,  as  if 
speaking  to  a  friend  whom  he  knew  would  testify  to  his 
absolute  freedom  from  meanness.  "  Of  course  I'll  sheer 
with  my  friends.  Seneca,  give  them  grapes  to  Mr. 
Tadmore  and  these  gentlemen."  Seneca  proceeded  to 
divide  the  pillaged  fruit.  The  grapes,  far  from  ripe, 
were  fiercely  sour,  bitter,  and  astringent,  but  the  boys 
ate  them  with  avidity,  and  called  them  delicious. 

"Where's  your  gun?"  asked  Tom,  not  seeing  a 
familiar  old  fire-arm  which  it  was  the  habit  of  Barklay 
to  carry. 

"  I'm  havin'  a  new  silver  plate  put  on  the  stock.  The 
gun-smith  said  he'd  put  one  on  for  four  dollars,  and  I 
said,  "  Go  ahead,  I  don't  care  for  expenses,  put  her  on  if 
it  costs  ten  dollars." 

"  What  will  you  take  for  the  gun  when  the  plate  is 
on  ?" 

"I  don't  care  to  part  with  that  gun  for  no  money. 
My  grandaddy  paid  five-hundred  dollars  for  it,  when  it 
was  new.     Wasn't  it  five-hundred,  Seneca?" 

"  That  was  before  1  was  born,"  replied  Seneca, 
cautiously,  for  he  knew  that  the  boys  considered 
Barklay  an  outrageous  stretcher  of  the  truth. 

"  Guns  was  mighty  dear  in  them  days,"  remarked 
Barklay,  "  I'd  let  it  go  to  a  friend  for  fifty  dollars.  If 
you  wanted  the  gun,  Tadmore,  I'd  let  it  go  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  cash." 

"  I  haven't  got  ten  dollars,  all  together,"  confessed 
the  guileless  Thomas,  "and  1  want  to  get  me  a  bicycle 
and  a  pony  as  well  as  a  gun." 

"  I  need  a  little  hard  cash  now  to  lend  to  a  feller,  or 
I'd  jest  as  leave  give  you  that  gun.  I've  loaned  out 
most   of    my    funds.      1    spend   a   good    deal,    too,    on 
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horses  and  dogs  ;  I've  lost  slithers  on  bets,  too,  sence  we 
moved  down  here.  You  remember,  Seneca,  when  we 
lived  up  at  Christiansburgh  we  had  a  power  of  money  ?" 

"  Lots  and  gobs,"  assented  Seneca. 

"  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  old  place,  gaul  demed  if  I 
wouldn't,"  resumed  the  prodigious  liar,  rubbing  the 
warty  back  of  his  left  hand  with  his  right  palm.  We 
built  a  four-story  house  with  eight  rooms  in  every  story, 
and  a  tower.     We  had  butcher's  meat  every  day  !" 

"  Gosh  !"  This  from  Squinty  Runkle. 

"  And  store-tea,"  Seneca  ventured  to  reveal. 

"We  raised  our  own  tea  up  at  Christiansburgh, 
Seneca." 

"  But  tea  don't  grow  in  this  country,"  said  one  of  the 
boys. 

"Don't  you  think  1  know  that?"  retorted  Barklay 
indignantly.  "This  tea  was  raised  in  a  hot-house. 
That's  the  way  we  raised  our  own  coffee,  too.  But 
gentlemen,  I've  got  a  plan  for  you." 

"What  is  it,  Barklay?" 

Barklay  emerged  from  the  tree-trunk,  stretched 
himself,  and  drew  within  his  pouched  cheeks  a  quantity 
of  tobacco  smoke  which  he  then  let  escape  in  a  succes- 
sion of  little  puffs  and  rings,  the  boys  gazing  with  eyes 
of  wonder,  not  unmixed  with  envy.  Squinty  Runkle 
watched  Barklay's  performance  with  admiration  akin  to 
awe.  The  great  man,  observing  this,  nodded  to  Squinty 
condescendingly,  and  said  :  "  Say,  bub,  do  you  know  how 
to  make  smoke  come  out  of  your  eyes  ?" 

Squinty  shook  his  head. 

"Jest  come  here,  and  I'll  show  you,  and  shan't 
charge  nothing." 

Squinty  timidly  approached  the  obliging  elder  Snooks, 
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while  Seneca  looked  knowing,  and  winked  aside  to  his 
brother.  "Come  up  close  and  put  your  hand  here, 
right  onto  my  heart.  Now  look  straight  into  my  eyes, 
and  you'll  see  the  smoke."  Squinty  followed  the  direc- 
tions and  stood  staring  into  Barklay's  piggish  eyes. 
Barklay  took  in  a  big  mouthful  of  smoke,  and,  while  his 
innocent  victim  still  awaited  anxiously  to  see  the 
expected  smoke  issue  from  those  treacherous  optics, 
he  felt  a  sharp  pain  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  against 
which  Barklay  had  suddenly  pressed  the  burning  end  of 
his  cigar. 

"Gosh!"  screamed  Squinty,  jerking  his  hand  away 
and  putting  the  injured  spot  to  his  lips. 

"  Did  you  notice  the  smoke  ?"  asked  Barklay,  "  you 
must  excuse  the  accident." 

"That  was  not  an  accident,  Barklay,"  said  Tom. 
"  You  did  it  a  purpose.  A  mighty  mean  trick,  too.  Was 
that  the  plan  you  had  for  us  ?" 

"  No,  that  wasn't  it.  That  was  only  a  little  joke. 
Don't  blubber,  sonny ;  hain't  you  got  no  more  pluck 
than  that  ?  Why,  I've  seen  fellers  eat  fire.  No, 
Tadmore,  that  aint  what  I  had  in  my  mind.  I've  got 
something  to  propose  that  yon  for  one  will  agree  to.  I 
know  you  ;  you've  got  grit." 

Throwing  away  the  stub  of  his  cigar,  which  Cuff 
Chuck  picked  up,  Barklay,  after  a  mysterious  pause  said 
in  a  low  voice —  "  If  there's  any  white-livers  in  this 
crowd,  let  them  sneak  to  their  dens."  Barklay  paused 
again,  and,  no  one  sneaking  to  his  den,  the  inference 
was  that  there  were  no  white-livers  present. 

41  If  there's  any  brave  men  here,  let  them  follow 
their  leader  and  do  as  he  says." 

Tom  and  his  friends  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  proving 
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their  bravery  at  the  sacrifice  of  owning  Barklay  for 
captain.  Nevertheless  no  one  demurred,  all  being 
anxious  to  learn  what  enterprise  was  ahead  of  them. 
The  courageous  Snooks,  like  'some  new  Robin  Hood, 
headed  the  little  band  of  foresters,  and  marched  cau- 
tiously from  the  sylvan  covert  and  across  a  wide  field, 
and  finally  up  along  a  narrow-fenced  lane  terminating  in 
a  set  of  "bars,"  on  the  other  side  of  which  was  Squire 
Hoyle's  fine  apple  orchard. 

"  Now  you  drop  onto  my  plan.  I'll  stand  here  and 
watch  out  for  the  dog  or  tbe  Squire,  and  you  boys  jist 
slide  over  the  fence,  and  slip  up  to  that  big  tree  with  the 
yaller  apples — " 

"No!"  protested  Tom.  "  No,  I  won't  steal.  Come 
boys  ;  lets  go  away." 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  away  when  I  gave  you  a  chance 
in  the  woods  ?" 

"You  didn't  tell  us  that  you  were  going  to  steal.  J'm 
no  white-liver,  Barklay  Snooks,  and  you  know  it." 

"  I  aint  a  calling  you  white-liver.  It  is  you  that  call 
me  thief." 

"Well,"  you  are  a  thief,  if  you  steal.  What  is  a 
thief?" 

"Well,"  said  Barklay  maliciously,  "  I  s'pose  a  boy 
that  gits  grapes  that  don't  belong  to  him  is  a  thief." 

"  That's  different." 

"  Yaas,  that's  different,"  mocked  the  large  boy. 
"  Gittin'  grapes  is  stealin'  zvithout  danger,  and  gittin' 
apples  in  a  bold  way  is  stealin'  with  danger.  I'd  rather 
be  a  robber  nor  a  sneak-thief." 

"  I,  for  my  part,  won't  steal,"  said  Tom.     "  You  boys 
can  do  as  you  like.     I'm  going  home.     Come  Charley." 

"  You  are  too  durned   good  for   this  world.     Go  to 
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your  mammies.  I'm  bound  to  have  some  apples.  Seneca, 
you  and  Cuff  climb  over  and  run  to  that  tree  and  fetch 
your  hats  full  of  the  biggest." 

The  two  boys,  who  were  thus  ordered,  obeyed, 
though  unwillingly,  and  Squinty  Runkle  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  fill  his  hat  also.  Influenced  by  the 
example  of  these  three  petty  thieves  and  by  the  cries  of 
a  ravenous  appetite,  a  pair  of  Tom's  companions  joined 
the  pillagers. 

These  two  artful  dodgers  were  Joseph  Bogus  and  his 
seatmate  Wesley  Crook.  They  made  a  swift  detour  into 
the  enemies'  country,  and  quickly  returned,  retreating 
in  wild  terror,  scared  by  a  false  alarm.  Each,  however, 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  apple,  which  he  carried 
away  with  a  "fearful  joy."  Joseph  and  Wesley  rejoined 
Tom's  crowd  in  the  lane.  Meanwhile  Snooks  the 
younger  and  his  desperate  associates,  deriding  the 
cowardice  of  the  fugitives,  advanced  cautiously  to  the 
tree  whereon  grew  the  golden  pippins.  Barklay  had  the 
discretion  to  remain  outside  the  orchard.  The  foragers 
made  quick  use  of  their  energies,  and  gathered  their  hats, 
pockets  and  hands  full  of  apples,  not  failing  to  utilize 
their  mouths,  by  taking  many  a  "  hog-bite."  They  were 
about  ready  to  rejoin  Barklay,  when  that  vigilant  sentinel 
observed,  to  his  dismay,  that  Squire  Hoyle  himself  was 
coming  down  the  lane,  and  was  not  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  bars.  Barklay  saw  one  chance  to  save  his 
reputation.  Assuming  an  air  of  virtuous  rage,  he 
bawled  out, — 

"  Hey,  there  !  You  young  scoundrels.  Git  out  of 
Squire  Hoyle's  orchard  or  I'll  thrash  every  mother's  son 
of  you.  Ain't  you  ashamed  to  steal  of  such  a  nice  man 
as  Squire  Hoyle  !   Why,  sure  as  I  live,  here  is  the  gentle- 
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man  now.  'Scuse  me,  Squire  Hoyle,  I  seed  a  squad  of 
nasty,  low-lived  boys  in  your  orchard,  and  1  run  over 
here  to  drive  them  off." 

"You  are  the  orneryest  of  the  pack!"  cried  the 
Squire,  brandishing  a  cudgel,  and  bringing  it  down  with 
a  will  on  Barklay's  back.  "  You  are  the  worst  of  the 
pack,  you  lying  rascal."  And  he  beat  Barklay  until 
that  wretched  youth  was  scarcely  able  to  limp  home. 

The  thieves  fled,  clinging  to  their  plunder.  Once 
safely  out  of  the  orchard  they  sped  after  Tom  and  his 
companions.  Alas,  for  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
and  the  power  of  youthful  appetite !  This  history  is 
sorry  to  record  that  the  moral  virtue  which  resisted  the 
temptation  to  steal,  yielded  to  the  gastric  desire  to  taste, 
Squire  Hoyle's  apples,  and  Tom  and  his  comrades 
partook  of  fruit,  not  only  forbidden,  but  stolen. 

Squire  Hoyle  made  haste  to  inform  the  school  author- 
ities that  his  orchard  had  been  pillaged,  and  to  demand 
that  Mr.  Gadmeter  should  discover  and  punish  the 
robbers.  This  the  Professor  cheerfully  consented  to  do, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  just  men  who  hold  that  it  is 
better  that  ninety  and  nine  innocent  boys  should  suffer 
than  that  one  guilty  should  escape.  He  prided  himself 
on  his  detective  ability,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  assum- 
ing that  he  knew  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  little  world 
over  which  he  ruled,  and  claimed  to  understand,  not  only 
the  dispositions,  but  even  to  read  the  thoughts  and 
motives  of  the  boys  and  girls.  "  I  have  eyes  in  the 
back  of  my  head,"  he  would  say. 

The  indignant  Squire  called  at  the  Principal's  house 
on  Saturday  evening,  and  stated  his  grievance. 

"I'm  not  a  man  to  make  a  fuss,"  were  his  introduc- 
tory words,  "  but  I'm  not  a  man  that  will  stand  every- 
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thing.  I  won't  stand  it  to  have  those  'tarnal  boys  steal 
my  apples."  And  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  sad  story 
of  the  depredations  made  on  his  orchard  that  afternoon. 

"  1  caught  one  of  the  ringleaders  and  gave  him  a 
trouncing ;  that  was  this  great  lazy  Snooks  boy,  almost 
a  man  grown." 

"  Those  Snooks  boys  are  not  members  of  our  schcol  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Sir,  I  feel  sure  that  no  boy  who  is  a  member 
of  our  Union  School  would  be  guilty  of  pilfering.  That 
would  be  contrary  to  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  and  to  the 
moral  instruction  which  I  impart.  Character  is  the  main 
thing  we  aim  to  develop.  1  venture  to  assure  you,  Sir, 
that  no  other  school  in  the  State  gives  so  much  attention 
to  fitting  youth  for  the  duties  of  life  as  does  the  Union 
School  of  Forest  Glenn." 

"  That's  all  right,  Mr.  Gadmeter;  but  a  pack  of  your 
boys  robbed  my  orchard  this  afternoon,  and  I  want  you 
to  find  them  out  and  make  an  example  of  them." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  were  from  our  school.  I 
have  told  you  that  the  Snooks  boys  are  not — " 

"  I'll  tell  you  ;  I  was  coming  up  the  lane  and  I  met  a 
dozen  or  more  youngsters  that  I  know  belong  to  the 
school  ;  among  them  was  young  Blogson  and  this  spry 
little  chap  that  everybody  calls  Tom  Tad." 

"  A  troublesome  boy,"  said  Mr.  Gadmeter,  twisting 
his  beard.  For  Josephus  Gadmeter  wore  a  ferocious 
black  beard,  and  so  thick  a  mustache  that  no  one  had 
ever  seen  his  lips.  His  white  teeth  were  almost  fright- 
fully visible  behind  the  dark  fringe  of  his  mouth.  "  A 
troublesome  boy  ;  hard  to  manage — conceited." 

"  Is  he  ?"  queried  the  Squire,  a  smile  forcing  its 
merry  way  through  the  grimness  of  his  frowning  face. 
"  He  is  an  amusing  little  scamp,  as  quick  as  a  flash,  and 
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mannerly;  too,  he  was  the  only  boy  in  the  batch  that 
took  off  his  hat  to  me." 

"  He  puts  on  a  good  deal  of  politeness,"  answered 
Mr.  Gadmeter,  "  but  1  fear  he  is  deceitful." 

"  Another  one  that  I  knew  was  Judge  Bogus'  son  ; — 
Jo,  I  think  his  name  is." 

"  Joseph  Bogus  !  A  nice  boy,  Squire  ;  an  exceedingly 
promising  boy.  Manly — frank — upright.  That  boy 
wouldn't  steal  a  blade  of  grass.     Impossible." 

"  I  don't  say  that  he  did,  or  that  any  of  that  lot  of 
boys  did  ;  but  I  suspect  that  they  knew  all  about  the 
stealing.  1  went  on  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  there  I 
found  Snooks,  and  gave  him  something  to  remember  me 
by."  Mr.  Gadmeter  threw  back  his  head  and  a  chuckle 
came  from  the  gap  betwixt  his  white  teeth.  The  Squire 
proceeded  :  "  While  1  was  entertaining  Mr.  Snooks,  five 
or  six  smaller  boys  scampered  from  the  orchard  with 
their  hats  full  of  apples." 

"Ah,  I  thought  so;"  said  Mr.  Gademter.  "1  asked 
Snooks  who  they  were  ;  he  said  he  wasn't  sure,  but  he 
thought  one  of  them  was  Tadmore  and  another  Blogson. 
When  I  told  him  that  could  not  be  so,  for  1  had  seen 
those  boys  in  the  lane,  he  said  he  was  sure  he  knew  one 
of  the  thieves,  a  boy  of  very  reckless  character,  a 
young  desperado  named  Runkle." 

"  I  never  heard  the  name  before,"  said  Gadmeter. 
"  He  doesn't  belong  to  our  school.  We  have  no  desperate 
characters." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gadmeter,"  said  the  Squire  rising  to  go, 
"I  have  given  you  the  clew.  1  wish  you  would  investi- 
gate the  matter.  Be  a  little  quiet  about  it,  and  make 
some  inquiries.     You  might  quiz  that  boy  Josy  Bogus." 

"  Just  the  thing !  I  was  about  to  suggest  the  same 
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idea.  Trust  me,  Squire  Hoyle,  to  ferret  out  mischief.  I 
know  all  about  the  ways  of  boys.  They  know  its  of  no 
use  to  try  to  fool  me." 

The  Squire  took  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Gadmeter  imme- 
diately set  about  "  sinking  his  nets,"  as  he  termed  it.  A 
good  part  of  the  holly  Sabbath  day  was  dedicated  to 
"  sinking  nets."  One  of  these  "  nets  "  was  cast  around 
Master  Joseph  Bogus,  who  being  invited  to  call  at  the 
Principal's  house,  made  his  appearance  after  tea. 

"  Joey,  step  into  the  library,"  said  Mr.  Gadmeter, 
and  he  affectionaly  patted  that  candid  model  on  the  head. 
"  Joey,  1  think  from  the  present  state  of  the  records, 
that  you  stand  a  first-rate  chance  of  taking  the  medal  for 
excellence  in  Arithmetic." 

"  I'm  working  hard  for  it,  sir." 

"  Yes,  1  know  you  are  :  working  like  a  beaver.  You 
are  on  the  right  track.  You  neither  ask  help  nor  give 
help.  You  are  fitting  yourself  for  the  duties  of  life,  and 
I  trust  for  the  endless  ages  of  immortality.  Joey,  where 
were  you  yesterday  ?" 

Master  Bogus  had  a  key  to  the  arithmetic,  and  a 
literal  translation  of  Caesar's  Commentary  ;  a  fact  known 
to  all  the  boys,  but  quite  unsuspected  by  his  teacher. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Joey  was  on  his  guard. 
"  1  was  at  home  studying  arithmetic  most  of  the  day." 

"  Were  you  out  in  the  afternoon  walking  with  some 
of  the  boys  ?" 

"  1  was  over  at  Blogson's  Barn,  where  Tom  Tad  was 
making  a  speech." 

"  So  1  understood,"  remarked  Mr.  Gadmeter,  cunningly 
pretending  that  he  knew  what  he  did  not,  in  order  to 
delude  Joseph  into  a  confession. 
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Joseph  was  wary  and  wily.  He  doubted  whether  the 
professor  "  understood"  so  much  as  he  "  let  on." 

"  We  had  a  spelling-match  after  the  speech  ;"  Joseph 
put  forth  this  whopper  in  order  to  test  the  fullness  and 
accuracy  of  his  honored  Principal's  understanding.  The 
man  swallowed  the  false  bait. 

"  Yes,  1  know  you  had.  Which  of  you  came  out 
best?"  The  Principal  felt  that  he  had  gained  a  point, 
and  was  extremely  anxious  to  guess  another.  He  looked 
at  Joseph  with  an  air  of  almost  parental  pride,  which 
said,  as  plain  as  words  could  say,  "  Now  Joey,  don't  be 
modest,  but  speak  out  and  let  me  share  your  triumph  ; — 
you  came  out  best?" 

Joseph  was  a  mind-reader,  as  well  as  a  consultor  of 
keys  and  ponies. 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  Gadmeter,  that  you  know  every- 
thing, and  see  everywhere.  As  you  say,  you  have  eyes 
in  the  back  of  your  head,  and  you  seem  to  look  through 
walls  and  roofs,  and  to  hear  whatever  we  boys  say  when 
we  are  miles  and  miles  away." 

Mr.  Gadmeter  was  flattered. 

"  Well,  well,  well !  "  he  said,  throwing  back  his  head 
in  his  peculiar  manner.  "  1  suppose  1  do  have  ways  and 
means  of  finding  out  what  is  going  on  that  you  boys 
have  no  idea  of.  The  birds  tell  me  many  a  secret.  I 
never  go  out  of  my  way,  Joey,  to  spy  into  the  conduct 
of  my  pupils.  I  trust  them  and  believe  them,  and  they 
trust  and  believe  me,  and  tell  me  everything." 

"  They  can't  help  it,"  blandly  assented  Joseph 
Bogus ;  "  and  if  they  could,  you  would  find  it  out 
anyhow." 

"  1  think  I  have  the  confidence  of  my  pupils  ;  1 
believe  I   have  your  confidence.      But  I  don't  want  to 
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embarrass  you  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner.  Whatever 
you  say  to  me  here,  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  house, 
shall  be,  as  it  were,  between  you  and  me  and  the 
gatepost." 

Joseph  felt  in  his  heart,  that  if  he  had  any  secrets  to 
confide,  his  best  course  would  be  to  limit  his  confidence 
to  the  gatepost,  and  leave  Mr.  Gadmeter  out.  But  he 
said,  very  candidly,  "  Oh,  of  course." 

"  1  have  a  special  reason  for  wishing  to  learn  whether 
my  information  is  correct  in  regard  to  what  happened 
after  you  had  the  spelling-match  in  the  barn.  There  are 
stories  afloat,  Joseph,  (lies,  no  doubt,)  which  touch  your 
character  for  honesty.  Now,  I  advise  you  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  affair.     How  was  it  ?" 

Joseph  was  no  gudgeon.  He  thought  he  saw  the 
meshes  of  the  net. 

"  1  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  barn  ?" 

"  We  went  to  the  woods.  Tom  wanted  to  get  some 
wild  grapes  in  Squire  Hoyle's  woods." 

"  Yes.     Go  on." 

"  We  didn't  find  the  grapes  on  the  vines,  but  we  met 
Barklay  Snooks  and  his  brother  and  they  gave  us 
grapes." 

"  And  then  ?" 

"  And  then  we  went  across  the  field  and  down  Squire 
Hoyle's  lane  and  by  his  orchard." 

"  '  By  his  orchard.'  Did  any  of  the  boys  go  into  the 
orchard?" 

"Well,  /  didn't  go  in.  I  don't  know  what  others 
might  have  done  after  1  came  away.  1  came  away  and 
left  some  of  the  boys  standing  there." 
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"I  see,  Joseph;  I  see.  It  is  pretty  much  as  I  sup- 
posed. You  don't  need  to  tell  me  anything  more. 
Tadmore,  you  say,  proposed  to  go  to  the  woods,  and 
there  you  met  the  Snooks  boys.  Yes,  yes.  Come  and 
see  me  again,  Joseph.    Come  often." 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Gadmeter  told  Miss  Grace 
Darling  that  he  would  come  to  her  room  immediately 
after  the  opening  of  school,  to  inquire  into  a  small  matter 
of  discipline.  "  You  need  not  call  your  first  class.  1 
shall  perhaps  wish  to  occupy  a  half  an  hour  or  so  ques- 
tioning the  scholars.  The  case  1  shall  investigate  is  one 
which  concerns  the  general  reputation  of  the  school." 

"What  is  the  nature  of  it?"  inquired  Miss  Darling, 
modestly. 

"  Well,  it's  a  case  involving  the  honesty  of  one  or  two 
of  the  boys.  We  must  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
school." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better,  suggested  Miss  Darling, 
timidly,  "to  investigate  the  matter  privately  ?" 

"  No;  the  more  publicly  the  better.  We  must  show 
these  boys  and  girls  just  how  we  stand  on  morals.  I 
believe  in  crowning  virtue  and  crushing  vice." 

The  bell  rang  and  the  scholars  filed  to  their  respective 
rooms.  Tom  and  Charley,  unconscious  of  the  disturb- 
ance they  had  created  in  the  Principal's  mind,  and  scarcely 
remembering  the  events  of  Saturday,  came  in  at  the 
door  as  if  some  rollicking  breeze  had  blown  them  to 
school.  Tom  paused  a  moment  to  lay  an  apple  and  a 
sprig  of  golden-rod  on  the  table — a  morning  offering  to 
the  divinity  of  the  place,  Grace  Darling.  The  bustle 
caused  by  the  general  seating  had  scarcely  subsided, 
when  Mr.  Gadmeter  stepped  into  the  room  very  softly, 
and  walked  to  the  platform  on  which  the  table  stood,  and 
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upon  which  were  two  chairs.  He  motioned  Miss  Darling 
to  be  seated,  and  then  opened  a  small  Bible  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand. 

"  We  will  read  for  our  instruction  this  morning  a  sin- 
gle verse  from  the  Twentieth  Chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  It  is  the  fifteenth  verse  of  that  chapter,  and  is 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
"  The  impressive  manner  in  which  the  Principal  read 
these  four  words  was  dramatic.  The  scholars  were 
startled.  "  Thou  -shalt -not  -steal,"  repeated  Mr. 
Gadmeter,  and  closed  the  book. 

Tom  Tadmore  glanced  at  Charley,  who  in  his  turn 
stole  a  furtive  glance  at  Joseph  Bogus.  Joseph  Bogus 
was  already  deeply  buried  in  arithmetic.  His  seatmate 
Wesley  Crooke  was  absent  that  morning. 

"  It  is  my  painful  duty,  scholars,  to  interrupt  your 
lessons  long  enough  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
paramount  importance  this  school  and  we,  your  teachers, 
attach  to  the  virtue  of  honesty  ;  and,  1  may  add  the 
hatred  and  abhorence  in  which  we  hold  dishonesty. 
There  are  some  present  who  will  realize  the  hidden 
meaning  of  my  words.  But  I  do  not  propose  that  mean- 
ing shall  long  remain  hidden  to  any  of  you.  This  school 
exists  to  fit  you  for  the  duties  of  life,  and  for  the  endless 
ages  of  eternity.  Thomas  Tadmore,  please  step  this 
way." 

If  Mr.  Gadmeter's  reading  was  dramatic,  what  shall 
we  say  of  his  speech  and  summons?  It  was  blood-curd- 
ling. You  could  have  heard  a  fly  whisper.  Tom  heard 
his  heart  beat  so  loud  that  he  was  provoked  at  the  noise 
it  made  ;  he  feared  the  boy  next  to  him  would  hear  the 
cowardly  thing  throb.     He  rose,  and  came  to  the  front. 
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All  eyes  were  upon  him,  except  Joe  Bogus',  which  clung 
to  the  arithmetic,  page  64,  "  Discount." 

"  Thomas." 

"  Sir  ?"  The  way  in  which  Thomas  said  "  Sir?"  was 
droll  enough,  though  not  in  the  least  impudent.  Tom 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  think  of  anything  polite  to 
say.     So  he  said,  "  Sir?" 

"  Don't  be  saucy." 

Tom  had  not  meant  to  be  saucy.  Now,  he  felt  under 
some  obligation  to  be  so.  But  he  choked  the  feeling 
down  and  said: 

"  1  beg  pardon." 

This  phrase  offended  Mr.  Gadmeter  still  more  ;  he 
thought  he  detected  in  it  a  spirit  of  mocking  and  contempt 
of  court. 

"  You  have  reason  to  beg  pardon, — my  pardon  and 
that  of  the  school." 

Tom  stared  blankly  at  the  ceiling,  and  his  eyes 
watered.  So  did  those  of  Grace  Darling.  She  picked 
up  the  sprig  of  golden-rod  and  fingered  it  nervously. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  some  feeling.  Your 
tears  confess  your  faults.     Are  you  guilty?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  confused  lad,  sobbing,  and  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  harbored  against 
him.     "Yes  ;  he  pushed  me  out  of  the  line  and  1  — " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,"  inter- 
rupted the  Principal.  "  You  know  well  enough  that  1  am 
referring  to  the  affair  of  Saturday.  Didn't  you  steal 
some  apples  ?" 

"  No  !"  said  Tom  in  a  loud  voice,  dashing  the  tears 
from  his  eyes,  and  glancing  around  the  room  defiantly. 
"  Who  says  I  did  ?     He  tells  a  lie." 

"  Remember  where  you  are,"    said   Mr.    Gadmeter, 
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showing  signs  of  temper.  "  Remember  whom  you  are 
speaking  to,  and  use  proper  language.  Do  you  pretend 
to  say  you  know  nothing  about  the  theft  of  last  Satur- 
day, when  you  and  several  other  boys  were  in  Squire 
Hoyle's  woods,  and  afterwards  in  his  orchard." 

"  I  was  not  in  his  orchard.  There  was  a  lot  of  us 
over  there,  but  only  a  few  went  into  the  orchard,  and 
most  of  us  came  away.  They  can  speak  for  themselves." 

"  Didn't  you  touch  any  of  the  apples  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  boys  gave  me  three,  and  I  ate  two  of 
them." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you.  They  were  pretty  good 
apples,  weren't  they,  now?" 

Several  of  the  boys  laughed  at  this  humorous  ques- 
tion, and  Tom  himself  joined  in  the  merriment,  but  in  a 
restrained  manner.     "  They  were  good,  eh  !  Thomas  ?" 

"  They  were  first  rate." 

This  was  certainly  a  civil  answer,  but  to  Mr.  Gad- 
meter,  who,  for  some  reason,  had  a  strong  prejudice 
against  Tom,  it  smacked  of  levity  and  disrespect.  The 
gentleman,  forgetting  his  own  dignity,  scowled  at  the 
boy,  and  made  use  of  the  rather  vulgar  and  trite  rebuke, 
"  No  more  of  your  sauce  !" 

The  expression  associating  itself  with  the  accusation 
againt  Tom,  suggested  a  pun,  and  his  habit  or  speaking 
out  whatever  came  into  his  fancy  prevailing  over  discre- 
tion, he  let  slip  the  words  "apple-sauce." 

The  Principal  heard,  but  restrained  his  wrath,  and 
resumed  his  questionings  with  severe  calmness. 

"  You  say  the  boys  gave  you  three  apples  and  you 
ate  two,  what  became  of  the  third  ?" 

No  answer. 

"  1    say,    what   became  of   the   third   of   those   good 
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apples?"  The  culprit  involuntarily  turned  his  face 
toward  Miss  Darling.  His  eyes  met  hers  ;  then  they 
rested  for  a  moment  upon  the  big  yellow  apple  that  lay 
in  full  view  on  the  table.  The  school  instantly  trans- 
lated the  pantomime,  and  something  like  an  electric  thrill 
ran  from  heart  to  heart.  There  was  an  uneasy  rustling 
of  dresses  on  the  girls'  side  of  the  house. 

"  This  is  the  stolen  apple  you  did  not  eat,  is  it  ?" 

"  I  did  not  steal  it,  Mr.  Gadmeter  ?" 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  A  boy  that  will  steal  may 
speak  a  falsehood.  Besides,  you  received  the  stolen  fruit, 
and  that  is  the  same  as  stealing.  Who  did  actually 
take  the  apple  from  the  orchard  ?  Tell  me  the  names 
of  the  boys." 

A  deep  silence. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  their  names?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  won't." 

"  You  won't  ?  We  shall  see.  If  you  want  to  set 
your  will  against  mine,  young  man,  we  shall  see  who  is 
strongest.    Joseph,  go  to  my  room  and  bring  my  rattan." 

Joseph  Bogus  meekly  complied  with  this  command, 
and  after  handing  the  rattan  to  his  honored  Principal  he 
sat  down  and  opened  his  arithmetic,  reading  silently  at 
the  top  of  the  page,  "Compound  Interest."  Mr.  Gad- 
meter  took  the  rod  in  his  hand  and  raised  it  to  strike. 

Melissa  Brown,  a  charming  little  girl  with  a  profusion 
of  curls,  put  her  face  in  her  handkerchief  and  began  to 
weep. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  the  names  of  the  boys  who  stole 
Squire  Hoyle's  apples  ?" 

The  hardened  criminal  shook  his  head.  A  blow  fell 
upon  his  shoulders !  another !  another  !  a  shower  of 
quick,  sharp  blows  !    The  criminal  winced.    Miss  Darling 
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stepped  to  the  Principal's  side,  and  touched  his  elbow. 
"  Mr.  Gadmeter,  you  are  forgetting  yourself.  You 
are  angry."  This  was  spoken  in  a  very  earnest  tone ; 
but  so  low  that  none  but  Tom  and  the  Principal  coufd 
hear  it. 

"  I  know  what  1  am  about,"  replied  the  excited  man, 
roughly.  "  Authority  must  be  maintained.  Do  you 
suppose  1  am  going  to  allow  a  boy  to  conquer  me  before 
the  whole  school  ?  He  must  yield."  Schoolmasters  are 
but  human.  The  mildest  soul  has  some  savage  element. 
Mr.  Gadmeter  was  not  mild,  and  he  had  allowed  the 
tiger  of  his  nature  to  leap  to  his  brain.  Passion  had 
usurped  the  throne  of  reason. 

"  1  ask  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  will  you  tell  me 
the  names  ?" 

"No;  of  course  not,"  was  the  obstinate  reply.  All 
the  boy's  stubborn  blood  cried,  "No,"  in  his  veins.  Like 
a  Spartan,  like  a  Roman  who  smiled  at  blows — like  a 
martyr  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  die  rather  than 
submit — the  lad  stood  still  and  received  the  terrible 
punishment.  The  sympathetic  eye  of  Miss  Darling  saw 
that  Tom's  physical  endurance  was  giving  way,  though 
his  will  was  as  stanch  as  ever.  Suddenly  the  lad's  face 
turned  deadly  pale ;  he  tottered  ;  he  fell  to  floor 
swooning. 

"You  have  killed  the  child!"  cried  Miss  Darling, 
snatching  the  rattan  from  the  Principal's  hand.  "Shame!" 

In  an  instant  the  scholars  were  on  their  feet,  one  and 
all,  and  came  crowding  forward.  Many  were  crying. 
The  boys  clenched  their  fists.  Miss  Darling  lifted  up 
Tom's  head,  and  rested  it  on  her  lap,  while  Charley 
Blogson  ran  for  water.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  con- 
fusion, Mr.  Joseph  Gadmeter,  having  come  to  his  senses 
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with  a  shock  of  dismay  at  his  violent  folly,  left  the  room 
and  went  to  his  private  office  to  consider  what  was  best 
to  do. 

"  Please  all  take  your  seats,"  requested  Miss  Darling, 
in  a  low  tone,  and  the  boys  and  girls  immediately  obeyed. 
A  profound  silence  prevailed.  Tom's  head  lay  for  a  few 
seconds  motionless  and  pale  in  the  lap  of  the  school- 
mistress. Then  she  saw  the  color  returning  to  his  cheeks. 
She  saw  his  eyes  open  languidly.  Charley  Blogson  lifted 
his  friend  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  put  a  cup  of  water  to 
his  lips.  Presently  consiousness  was  fully  restored. 
Tom  got  up,  staggered  to  the  table,  upon  which  he 
leaned  for  a  moment,  hardly  realizing  what  had  happened 
or  where  he  was.  Grace  Darling,  with  sweet  composure, 
bade  Charley  Blogson  support  the  dazed  lad  to  his  seat. 
Tom  sank  down,  and  rested  his  forehead  in  his  hands 
upon  his  desk. 

"  The  class  in  arithmetic  will  recite." 

A  large  division  of  scholars  came  to  the  recitation 
benches,  Joseph  Bogus  at  the  head;  but  the  work  of  the 
forenoon  passed  off  like  a  funeral  service.  At  recess, 
Tom  took  his  hat  and  went  to  the  play-ground  as  usual. 
Joseph  Bogus  prudently  stayed  at  his  desk.  The  boys 
who  were  concerned  in  the  doing  of  Saturday  crowded 
around  him.  Their  hero  rubbed  his  shoulders,  and  said 
with  a  ghastly  grin,  "  He  fetched  the  red,  boys  ;  but  I 
didn't  give  you  away,  did  I  ?" 

Miss  Darling,  sitting  by  herself  while  the  boys  and 
girls  were  at  play,  did  not  eat  her  luncheon.  She  took 
Tom's  apple  in  her  hand,  and  the  scene  of  the  morning 
came  back  so  vividly  and  pathetically  that  her  breast 
labored,  and  great  tears  of  pity  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
Melissa  Brown  came  to  the  open  door  and  looked  in,  but 
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spoke  not,  and  soon  went  away,  loving  Miss  Darling 
more  than  ever.  When  the  school  assembled  after  the 
recess,  the  teacher's  kind  face  was  as  tranquil  and  serene 
as  ever.  And  Tom's  was  about  as  cheerful.  It  may 
seem  incredible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  when 
the  boy  went  home  that  evening,  he  said  not  a  word 
about  the  flogging  he  had  received.  He  was  rather  more 
irritable  and  uncommunicative  than  was  customary  with 
him,  and  went  to  bed  quite  early. 

As  for  the  exemplary  Joseph  Bogus,  he  escaped  the 
rod  of  school  justice,  for  none  of  the  boys  turned  state's 
evidence  against  hirri.  But  he  did  not  escape  the  sum- 
mary vengeance  of  Sam  Noggle,  who  waited  for  him  in 
the  public  road  the  evening  after  Tom's  flogging,  and 
who  thrashed  him  with  the  enthusiastic  ardor  of  a  rough 
boy  who  feels  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  injured  innocence, 
and  to  rebuke  sneaking  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  Gadmeter  was  for  several  days  very  uneasy  for 
fear  of  a  wrathy  visitation  from  Thomas  Tadmore,  Senior, 
or  from  Felix  Noble.  But  those  gentlemen,  not  hearing 
of  Tom's  whipping  until  a  fortnight  after  it  had  passed 
into  local  history,  reflected  that  the  time  for  retaliation 
had  gone  by,  and  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  dig  up 
the  hatchet  that  Tom  had  so  carefully  buried.  However, 
they  did  not  think  any  better  of  Josephus  Gadmeter,  or 
of  his  method  of  fitting  boys  for  the  duties  of  life. 

Neither  were  they,  nor  was  any  body  else,  excepting 
Judge  Bogus  and  family,  greatly  grieved  when,  at  the 
next  annual  election  of  teachers,  the  School  Board  of 
Forest  Glenn,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  chose  Grace  Dar- 
ling to  be  Principal  of  the  Union  School,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Gadmeter,  the  sagacious. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  AND  NATURAL 
SCENERY  UPON   THE  EVOLUTON 
OF  THOUGHT. 


BY    T.    B.    REDDING,    PH.   D. 


Let  us  begin  by  giving  some  definitions.  By  thought, 
we  understand  a  perception  or  conception,  an  opinion, 
a  judgment ; — hence  the  evolution  of  thought  is  the 
evolution  of  perceptions,  conceptions,  opinions,  and 
judgments.  Thought,  itself,  is  a  product  of  energy,  the 
exercise  of  what  we  call  mind  or  intellect,  when  stimu- 
lated by  some  external  or  internal  stimulus.  Hence  the 
objective  world,  of  which  climate  and  natural  scenery 
is  a  part,  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  most  thoughts, 
in  this  state  of  being. 

Climate,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  has  reference  to  the 
differences  in  temperature  of  different  places  and  of 
different  times  or  seasons.  In  a  wider  sense,  it  embraces 
cloud  and  storm,  cold  and  heat,  sunshine  and  shadow, 
rain  and  snow,  hail,  frost  and  sleet,  and  the  thousands  of 
meteorological  changes  and  effects  taking  place  in  the 
world  about  us 

Natural  scenery  may  embrace  everything  the  eye 
can  see,  but  especially  those  combinations  made  up  of 
sky  and  land,  hill  and  mountain,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas, 
plants,  trees,  and  moving  things,  and  the  starry  heavens 
above  us 

It  is  through  the  impressions  that  climate  and  scenery 
make  upon  the  senses  that  they  exert  their  influence 
upon  the  evolution  of  thought 
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If  we  could  isolate  a  child  just  born  into  the  world 
from  all  influences  of  climate,  so  that  it  should  never 
know  a  change  in  temperature,  nor  aught  of  heat  or  cold, 
of  wind  or  storm,  of  rain  or  shine,  hail  or  snow,  cloud 
or  mist ; — and  if  we  could  shut  out  from  it  all  natural 
scenery,  so  that  it  should  have  no  sensations  or  percep- 
tions from  these  sources  of  stimulus,  but  should  develope 
thought  as  far  as  possible  without  these  aids,  in  other 
directions,  through  its  whole  life,  say  for  a  period  of  80 
years  ; — and  if  we  could,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  same 
time,  take  another  child  of  equal  capacity,  of  same  age, 
and  through  the  same  period  of  time,  bring  it  into  rela- 
tion with  all  climates  and  all  natural  scenery,  and  give 
it  all  possible  education,  training  and  development  in  all 
directions, — and  then  could  measure  the  differences  in 
the  thought  product  of  these  two  persons,  the  difference 
would  be  the  measure  of  the  influence  of  climate  and 
natural  scenery  upon  the  evolution  of  thought,  and  we 
should,  no  doubt,  find  the  difference  exceedingly  great. 
Climate  and  natural  scenery  come  into  play  at  every  step 
in  the  evolution  of  thought.  They  are  parts  of  almost 
every  thought.  In  man,  the  power  of  genius  is  the 
correlative  to  power  in  nature.  Power  and  beauty  in 
nature  moulds,  fashions  and  trains  man's  aspirations  and 
longings  for  the  great,  the  mighty,  the  beautiful, — and 
leads  him  onward  and  upward  from  the  actual  and  the 
real  into  the  dreamland  of  imagination,  where  he  becomes 
a  creator,  an  artist,  a  thinker.  Reason  walks  the  earth 
in  contemplation  and  pushes  her  investigations  among 
the  things  seen,  felt,  known,  and  understood,  and  by 
successive  steps  attains  to  her  majestic  heights.  When 
reason  has  reached  her  utmost  summit  and  can  go  no 
farther,   "the    mind  takes    the  wings    of    imagination" 
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and  soars  far  beyond  the  domain  of  types  and  forms  of 
material  things,  and  brings  forth  truths  and  beauties  of 
which  the  visible  and  tangible  are  only  types.  "It 
draws  aside  the  veil  which  Providence  has  thrown  over 
her  workings,  looks  into  hidden  and  mysterious  analogies 
and  meanings,  and  along  the  vista  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future  beholds  the  beginning  and  the  end." 

In  climate  and  natural  scenery  are  wonderfully  dis- 
played the  energies  of  nature.  These  energies  constitute 
her  power.  But  energy  is  causative,  creative,  and  postu- 
lates mind,  will,  purpose,  action.  From  the  mere 
material  nature  that  appeals  to  the  senses,  we  ascend  to 
realms  that  bear  the  impress  and  fashion  of  a  spirit 
origin,  thrilling  with  an  inward,  conscious  energy,  that 
sees  and  feels  in  the  visible  forms,  that  set  in  motion  the 
springs  of  thought,  a  something  beyond,  a  spirit  of 
which  the  visible  is  a  manifestation,  "  and  hence  between 
matter  and  spirit,  nature  and  soul,  are  sustained  a  recip- 
rocity and  interchange  of  existence"  that  begins  in  one 
and  ends  in  one,  and  that  one  is — God.  There  is  in 
nature  about  us  a  life  abroad  everywhere,  that  is  ever 
meeting  our  lives.     Coleridge  says  : 

"O  the  one  life  within  us  and  abroad, 
Which  meets  all  motion  and  becomes  its  soul, 
A  light  in  sound   a  sound  like  power  in  light, 
Rhythm  in  all  thought,  and  joyance  everywhere  ;— 
Methinks  it  should  have  been  impossible 
Not  to  love  all  things  in  a  world  so  filled  ; 
Where  the  breeze  warbles,  and  the  mute  still  air 
Is  music  slumbering  on  her  instrument." 

There  is  a  going  out  of  ourselves  to  meet  Nature,  and 
Nature  meets  us  more  than  half  way  to  receive  our  love. 

"  Thus,  in  the  rapt  contemplation  of  distant  hills, 
the  mind  seems  to  quit,  for  the  moment,  its  bodily  con- 
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fines,  that  it  may  meet  the  spirit  of  the  mountain,  which 
comes  forth  to  claim  a  sister's  greeting.  We  imagine 
there  are  few  minds,  indeed,  which  having  thus  taken 
nature  into  intimate  communion,  have  not  been  thus 
absorbed  in  revery,  receiving,  as  it  were,  an  influx  of 
thoughts,  emotions,  harmonies,  being  taught  through 
sympathy,  and  led  on  to  joy." 

Few  things,  if  any,  give  the  mind  a  more  vivid  con- 
ception of  power  than  the  hurricane  in  its  mad  sweep  of 
devastation  as  it  drives  its  chariot  of  cloud  and  fire  across 
the  land.  The  ocean,  lashed  into  fury  by  the  storm, 
awes  us  with  its  majestic  power.  Mountains,  such  as 
the  Rockies,  the  Himalayas  and  the  Alps,  are  symbols  of 
power.  "  They  arise  from  the  empire  of  fire,  and  about 
and  around  them  rage  the  ice-power,  the  torrent-power 
and  the  storm-power  ;  and  yet  they  are  not  only  monu- 
ments of  strength,  but  emblems  of  tranquility." 

We  are  all  influenced  by  the  scenery  about  us.  We 
are  exalted  or  depressed  according  to  the  relation  we 
sustain  to  scenery.  The  gloom  of  the  deep,  tangled 
wood  ;  the  loneliness  of  the  depths  of  the  wild  forest  ; 
the  sweep  of  the  storm  ;  the  soft  winds  and  clear  skies  ; 
the  joyous  sunshine,  and  all  the  moods  of  nature  influ- 
ence and  affect  our  feelings.  The  traveler,  resting  at 
the  foot  of  the  towering  mountain,  depressed  and  sad- 
dened, becomes  triumphant  at  its  summit.  From  its 
lofty  heights  he  looks  upon  the  hills  and  valleys  below — 
it  may  be  upon  the  clouds  and  the  storms  beneath  his 
feet — and  there  comes  into  his  soul  the  sense  of  victory. 
As  he  has  climbed  from  the  valley  below  his  feet  have 
borne  his  mind  into  the  heights  above.  The  sweep  of 
thought  is  widened  with  the  sweep  of  vision,  and  new 
thoughts,  higher  resolves,  nobler  aspirations  fill  his  mind. 
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But  after  all,  what  is  nature  ?  Is  it  not  the  highest 
possible  expression  of  thought  in  material  forms  ? 
Nature  in  her  sublimer  forms  lies  on  the  very  threshold 
of  infinity,  and  becomes  the  language  of  inspiration  to 
our  souls,  as  so  beautifully  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the 
1 8th  Psalm.  Nature  is  an  expression  of  God's  thoughts 
made  manifest,  visible,  felt.  Man  is  an  expression  of 
God's  thoughts,  endowed  with  a  part  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  with  power  to  appropriate  and  assimilate 
those  thoughts,  and  to  find  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
in  nature  the  sublime  aud  beautiful  in  man,  and  in  God. 
Imagination,  high  aspirations  and  longings  for  that  which 
lies  just  beyond  man's  grasp,  are  stimulated  and  whetted 
by  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  nature.  "Snowy 
heights,  vast  distances,  bold,  massive  rocks  constitute 
the  background,  the  foreground  and  the  vast  theater  in 
which  the  imagination  enacts  her  tragedies  and  creates  a 
fresh  earth  and  a  new  heaven." 

Many  of  the  scenes  in  nature  are  poems  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  need  only  the  genius  of  the  human  poet  to 
interpret  them  to  the  understanding  of  the  more  common- 
place humanity.  As  a  specimen  of  quiet  beauty  take 
the  following  from  Mrs.  Browning  : — 

" The  skies,  the  clouds,  the  fields, 

The  happy  violets  hiding  from  the  roads 
The  primroses,  run  down  to,  carrying  gold — 
The  tangled  hedge  rows  where  the  cows  push  out 
Impatient  horns  and  tolerant  churning  mouths, 
'Twixt  dripping  ash  boughs, — hedge  rows  all  alive 
With  birds  and  gnats  and  large  white  butterflies, 
Which  look  as  if  the  Mayflower  had  caught  life 
And  palpitated  forth  upon  the  wind, — 
Hills,  vales,  woods,  netted  in  a  silver  mist, 
Farms,  granges,  doubled  up  among  the  hills, 
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And  cattle  grazing  in  the  watered  vales, 
And  cottage  gardens  smelling  everywhere, 
Confused  with  smell  of  orchards.     'See,'  I  said, 
'  And  see  !  is  God  not  with  us  on  the  earth? 
And  shall  we  put  Him  down  by  aught  we  do  ? 
Who  says  there  is  nothing  for  the  poor  and  vile 
Save  poverty  and  wickedness  ?     Behold  !' 
And  ankle-deep  in  English  grass  1  leaped, 
And  clapped  my  hands  and  called  all  very  fair." 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  of  our  best  poetry  is  concrete  in 
method  and  diction,  and  is  full  of  natural  scenery  and 
images.  "No  literary  expression  can,  properly  speaking, 
be  called  poetry  that  is  not,  among  other  things,  concrete 
in  its  method  and  its  diction." 

To  say  that  natural  scenery  and  climate  have  little  or 
no  influence  in  the  evolution  of  thought,  would  be  much 
like  saying  that,  "  There  are  no  more  roses';  Spring 
has  breathed  its  last ;  the  sun  has  lost  its  habit  of  rising  ; 
roam  about  all  the  fields  of  the  earth  and  you  will  not 
find  a  butterfly  ;  there  is  no  more  light  in  the  moon,  and 
the  nightingale  sings  no  more  ;  the  Alps  and  Appenines 
are  gone  ;  there  are  no  more  handsome  girls  and  pretty 
youths,  and  the  human  heart  is  dead." 
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[Dedicated  to  the  Trombonist  of  V>  De  P.  U.] 

THE  TROMBONE. 

BY  TUCKER  WOODSON  TAYLOR. 


O,  the  wild,  wizard  way  of  the  trombone! 
The  mightily  palm-thrown, 
Mellowy  calm-blown, 
Billowy,  willowy  trombone  ! 
Look  at  it  bobbing 
And  all  the  time  throbbing 
And  thrilling  with  tones 
That  no  other  horn  owns ! 
When  the  trombonist  learns 
All  its  "to  and  returns;" 
When  he  finds  the  full  swing 
Of  the  difficult  thing, 
And  can  make  it  resound  and  redound, 
Without  running  it  into  the  ground  ; 
When  he  gets  ev'ry  sound,  at  a  single  bound, 
That  in  the  gamut  can  be  found, 
And  more,  too, 
Running  through 
With  a  kind  of  gliding, 
Soothing,  appetizing, 
Gently  tantalizing 
Sort  of  sliding, 
So  confiding  ; 
When  he  rushes  to  and  fro 
Like  a  comet  full  of  woe, 
With  ferocious  chiding, 
Up,  up,  down,  down, 
With  a  flush  and  a  frown, 
Then  retires  to  a  dignified,  far-off  abiding,— 
How  surely  he  sways ! 
How  grandly  he  plays ! 
O  this  fascinating  trumpet, 

With  its  changefulness  of  curve, 
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And  its  vacillating  master, 
With  his  endlessness  of  nerve— 
With  his  motto  "Blow,  blow,  blow  and  never  tire  " — 
Are  a  couple  full  of  wonder 
For  philosophers  to  ponder 
And  the  music-loving  multitudes  admire! 
Now  you  go! 
How  you  go ! 
Back  it! 

Rack  it! 

Crack  it! 

Rock  it! 

Sock  it! 
Shock  it! 
Shake  it! 
Make  it! 
Quake  it! 
Wakes  its  wild  echoes  far  out,  so  far  out, 
And  so  strangely  resounds  all  about,  all  about ! 
Pull  it  in 
To  your  chin  ! 
Then  away  with  it  yonder,  to  stay,  to  stay  ! 

O  ho  ??????  ? 
O  ho??????????????? 
O  ho?????????????????????? 
O  hey !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 
Steady  play! 
Play  on  for  aye ! 
With  a  blast  loud  and  gay, 

Or  a  melody  pleasant, 
Enfolding  the  present 

In  ringing  delight, 
And  putting  to  flight 

All  visions  of  sorrows 
From  seeming  to-morrows. 
Thou  wizard,  wild  way 
Of  the  trombone,  pray 
Be  forever  a  part 
Of  the  musical  art 
Of  the  ever-enduring  To-day ! 
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THE  HABIT  OF  MASTERY. 


BY  T.  J.  SANDERS. 


The  object  of  all  our  culture  is  the  transformation  of 
every  particular  condition  so  that  it  shall  no  longer  seem 
strange  to  the  mind  or  foreign  to  its  nature. 

The  mind  is  to  assimilate  its  objects, — so  that  they 
shall  not  be  alien  and  strange,  but  common  and  familiar. 

This  tension,  arising  from  the  strangeness  of  our 
subjectivity  to  the  particular  conditions,  must  be 
annulled,  and  self  brought  into  a  oneness  with  them. 

The  identity  of  self  with  the  peculiar  character  of 
anything  done  or  endured  by  it  is  habit.  Habit  is  cus- 
tomary activity  ;  familiar  conduct  or  behavior  ;  is  a  one- 
ness of  self  with  whatever  is  done  or  endured  by  it. 
Because  of  this  indentity,  this  oneness,  habit  is  second 
nature.  But  it  is  nature,  though  second,  just  as  much  as 
the  first.  According  to  Charles  Darwin,  Bishop  Butler, 
and  many  others,  that  is  natural  which  is  "stated" 
"fixed'  or   "settled:' 

Habit  conditions  all  growth,  all  progress ;  for  that 
which  is  done  by  effort,  by  design  and  an  exercise  of  the 
will,  is  as  yet  not  a  part  of  ourselves.  The  stream  does 
not  rise  higher  than  the  fountain,  so  when  one  act  or 
state  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  us,  there  is  no  longer 
any  tension  between  us  and  it,  and  so,  no  room  for  exer- 
cise of  will  or  development. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  definition  of  the  natural,  that 
which  is  "stated,"  "fixed,"  or  "settled,"  when 
applied  to  human  conduct,  is  our  definition  of  habit, — 
stated,  fixed,  settled  activity  or  conduct. 
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The  nervous  mechanism  consists  of  two  important 
and  distinct  parts, — the  automatic  and  influential  arcs. 
The  automatic  nervous  mechanism  produces  contraction 
of  the  muscles  as  the  result  of  external  initation  or 
stimulation.  But  stimulation  from  even  our  electrical 
current  produces  no  motion  in  the  influential  mechanism. 
All  organisms  that  possess  only  the  automatic  centers 
are  automatic  ;  those  possessing  the  influential,  are  free 
beings.  So  the  contrast  between  them  is  that  of  freedom 
and  necessity;  rationality  and  instinct,  choice  and  fate, 
spontaneity  and  habit.  He  who  possesses  the  influential 
centers  has  a  reservoir  of  power  not  dependent  on  exter- 
nal influences.  Here  resides  the  intellect,  canopied  over 
by  the  intuition,  bright  with  the  stars  of  God,  Freedom, 
and  Immortality. 

In  the  automatic  system  is  the  field  for  habit-making. 
With  the  repetition  of  acts  there  is  a  gradual  transference 
from  the  influential  to  the  automatic  centers,  so  that 
efforts  that  at  first  were  made  by  conscious  volition, 
come  at  length  to  take  place  by  instinctive  wont  or 
habit.  Well  may  Joseph  Cook  say,  speaking  in  refer- 
ence to  this  contrast  between  the  automatic  and  influen- 
tial nerve  arcs,  "  Here,  assuredly,  is  a  majestic  mount 
of  vision  upon  which  the  philosophy  of  the  relations 
between  body  and  soul,  matter  and  mind,  must  often 
pace  to  and  fro."  And  again,  "  Among  the  automatic 
and  influential  nerve  arcs,  all  philosophy  ought  to  stand 
listning  with  hushed  breath." 

By  doing  an  act  often,  we  come  to  do  it  automat- 
ically, instinctively;  so,  it  is  no  longer  a  part  of  our  work, 
but  a  part  of  ourselves.  We  work  as  much  upon  our- 
selves as  upon  our  tasks,  forming  ourselves  by  what  we 
do.     By  the  repetition  of   acts  or  states,  whether    it  be 
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the  exertion  of  sane  energy  upon  the  external  world,  or 
steeling  it  against  the  various  mutations  of  fortune 
and  encroachment  from  without,  or  whether  it  be  nega- 
tive— simply  passive  and  receptive  by  the  repetition  of 
these — will  the  soul  crystallize  itself  into  an  identity 
with  them. 

The  forming  of  habits  is  the  preparing  to  go  by 
machinery.  The  acting  man  becomes  an  active  man.  He 
soon  goes  of  himself.  By  the  very  law  of  inertia,  having 
now  become  active,  he  goes  right  on.  Not  only  does 
he  continue  in  motion  when  once  in  motion,  but  he  sets 
himself  going  by  the  same  law. 

Effort  is  cumulative,  and  when  added  to  previous 
effort  accelerates  results  ;  since  with  each  succeeding 
effort  we  have  the  joint  result  of  it  and  all  that  was 
transmitted  by  the  preceding  efforts.  Thus,  by  the  power 
of  habit  what  is  one's  weakness  is  another's  strength. 
An  act  which  at  first  is  done  with  difficulty  and  pain,  is 
soon  done  with  facility  and  pleasure  ;  then,  automat- 
ically, and  lastly  of  necessity.  What  we  often  do,  we 
often  want  to  do. 

In  the  language  of  Austin  Bierbower  :  "  Doing 
creates  a  capacity  to  do,  and  so  is  its  own  preparation. 
It  also  creates  a  desire,  and  so  is  its  own  motive.  It  even 
creates  a  necessity,  and  so  is  its  own  fate."  By  habit, 
acts  pass  into  tendencies  to  act ;  and  we  transmute  weak- 
ness into  power,  effort  into  skill,  awkwardness  into 
mastery. 

Thus  the  musical  habit,  my  weakness,  is  a  tower  of 
strength  to  another,  for  while  the  singer  pours  forth 
melody  after  melody  of  enrapturing  music,  lifting  our  souls 
to  the  stars,  he  makes  no  effort,  for  he  sings  as  the  birds 
sing.     The  fingers  of  the   pianist  play  with    marvelous 
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rapidity  and  accuracy  over  the  keys  of  the  piano,  the 
original  impulse  having  been  given  by  an  effort  of  the 
will,  and  while  we  look  and  listen,  amazed  at  the  skill 
displayed,  he  is  making  no  effort,  for  the  whole  work  is 
executed  almost  automatically,  and  he  is  almost  an 
automaton. 

Through  habit,  the  strange  and  foreign  may  become 
the  familiar  and  habitual  ;  the  painful,  irksome  and 
forbidding,  by  nearer  approach  and  familiarity  there- 
with, may  be  converted  into  that  which  is  pleasant — that 
which  is  agreeable.  Since  man  is  free,  his  power  of 
effort,  his  trying  to  do,  is  always  possible,  and  that,  too, 
in  every  conceivable  way.  Since  action  passes  into 
tendency  to  act,  effort  into  skill,  weakness  into  mastery, 
and  repeated  action  becomes  automatic,  habit  becomes 
the  machine  that  makes  and  unmakes  us.  Thus, 
from  a  scientific  view,  man  becomes  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortune ;  nay,  more,  the  architect  of  himself.  It  is  in 
his  hands  to  wholly  face  about;  if  now  looking  to  the  East, 
to  look  to  the  West ;  if  now  looking  to  the  cold  and  frozen 
North,  to  look  to  the  genial  and  sunny  South.  It  is  for  him 
to  create  and  re-create  himself  anew ;  to  hate  what  he 
loves,  and  love  what  he  hates.  This  is  not  fate,  but  free- 
dom. It  is  not  the  law  of  fate,  but  the  fate  of  law.  And  by 
that  law,  sketching  for  ourselves  on  the  canvas  of  the 
eternities  the  lofty  ideal  worthy  of  our  manhood,  by 
breaking  up  old  habits  and  forming  new  ones,  we  may 
make  daily  increments  of  advancement  till  we  become 
kings  and  priests  unto  God. 

As  before  said,  habit  is  the  identity  of  self  and  any- 
thing done  or  endured  by  self.  The  tension  which 
separates  the  two  is  annulled  ;  the  bridge  is  broken  down 
and  they  are  one.     Thus  we  see  the  scientific  truthfuj_ 
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ness    of   the   old  proverb,  "Character   is   a   bundle  of 
habits." 

It  is  our  purpose  to  look  into  the  character  or  nature 
of  one  of  the  strands  of  this  "bundle"  and  show  the 
relation  it  sustains  to  the  others. 

We  wish  to  show  the  part  that  is  played  by  the  habit 
of  mastery  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  that  complex  web  of 
a  full-orbed,  symmetrically-developed,  ideally-completed 
character  as  it  falls  from  the  loom  of  life. 

The  essential  nature  of  mind  is  the  goal  of  history, 
the  goal  of  the  race ;  and  since  the  individual  mind  con- 
tains potentially  the  universal  mind,  it  is  the  goal  of  the 
individual.  Mind  is  its  own  nature.  It  is  what  it 
produces  ;  a  self-product,  a  self-result. 

Knowledge  is  the  translation  of  being  into  thought. 
Thought  is,  then,  the  reflex  of  being.  Thought  is  the 
index  of  mind  ;  so  only  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
kind  of  ideas  or  thoughts  can  mind  be  said  to  be  realized. 

Mind  is  a  distinct  entity,  external  to  the  physical 
organism,  and  their  relation  is  not  that  of  harmony  to 
the  harp,  but  that  of  the  harper  to  the  harp,  the  rower 
to  the  boat,  the  organist  to  the  organ.  It  is  a  real 
substance;  has  a  spiritual,  entitative  existence. 

The  granite  rock  which  we  can  see  and  feel  and 
stamp  our  feet  upon  is  regarded  as  the  very  synonym  of 
reality  ;  but  it  is  evanescent,  fleeting,  vanishing  ;  time 
was  when  it  was  not,  and  time  will  be  when  it  will  be  no 
more.  Matter  is  but  a  phenomenon  of  mind  ;  is,  as  it  were 
a  shadow,  an  attribute  ;  while  mind,  being  more  real,  is 
substance,  is  background.  Knowledge  and  being,  being 
inseparably  interwoven,  mind  is  the  necessary  pre-suppo- 
sition, — the  only  voucher  for  the  existence  of  matter. 

Only  the  ideal  and  the  invisible  are  the  world's  true 
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adornment, — "For  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal. ," 

The  mind  is  a  unity  of  substance  with  manifold  activ- 
ities and  manifestations.  It  is  self-centered,  self-contained 
self-active,  self  directive.  It  is  causa-sie,  spontaneous 
origination  of  energy,  a  creative  first  cause.  It  is  a 
pulsating  center  of  forces  ;  within  it  is  the  nisus  of  its 
own  efforts. 

It  is  argus-eyed,  myriad-sided ;  is  endowed  with 
capacities  susceptible  of  infinite  growth  and  development. 

Each  mind  is  a  bay  opening  toward  the  eternities 
and  infinities.  The  bay  may  be  narrow  and  land- 
locked, but  it  opens  into  the  limitless  sea. 

Says  Emerson  :  "  Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same 
and  to  all  of  the  same.  He  that  is  once  admitted  to 
the  right  of  reason  is  made  a  freeman  of  the  whole 
estate.  *  *  *  Man  is  explicable  by  nothing  less 
than  all  of  history,  *  *  *  A  man  is  a  whole 
encyclopedia  of  facts.  The  creation  of  a  thousand 
forests  is  in  one  acorn,  and  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  America  lie  folded  already  in  the  first  man." 

Man  is  a  fulguration  of  Deity  ;  his  soul-life  is  divine 
afflatus  ;  his  essential  nature  is  freedom  ;  his  goal  is  God- 
likeness  and  God-sonship. 

The  function  of  the  mind  is  to  think,  to  feel,  to  will  ; 
three  distinct  activities  and  faculties  ;  cognition,  feeling, 
volition  ;  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  Thus  we  have 
a  unity  of  substance  with  a  unity  of  powers  ;  fit  type  of 
its  antitype,  the  divine  mind.  The  internal  capacity  is 
as  unlimited  as  external  space.  "  My  mind  to  me  a 
kingdom  is,"  says  one;  nay  more,  it  is  a  veritable 
microcosm. 

What  now  is  the  case  before  us  ?     Man's  freedom,  at 
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first,  is  but  potential  freedom  ;  his  spirit  is  in  bondage  to 
nature  ;  he  does  not  possess  himself ;  his  powers  lie 
beneath  the  plane  of  consciousness. 

His  goal  is  reached  by  the  conversion  of  his  poten- 
tiality into  actuality ;  his  ideal  self  into  a  real  self,  and 
by  making  the  implicit  within  him  to  become  the  explicit. 

Between  the  present  self  and  the  ideal  self — sketched 
on  the  canvas  of  the  eternities  and  infinities — is  a 
boundless  gulf  of  mere  possibility,  a  universe  of  empti- 
ness and  inchoateness.  Only  God,  looking  from  behind 
us  and  across  this  limitless  sea,  can  see  our  potential 
selves,  with  ever-diverging  lines  and  ever  increasing 
power  and  grandeur,  projected  on  the  canvas.  He  alone 
knows  both  sides  of  this  eternal  equation  of  involution 
and  evolution. 

It  is  for  man  to  reconstruct  the  afore-mentioned 
universe  of  emptiness  and  inchoateness  and  fill  it  with 
conscious  reality.  With  the  individual  and  the  universal 
man  this  is  essentially  a  development.  It  is  the  evol- 
ving through  the  self-activity  of  the  mind  what  was 
involved  by  the  Creator.  It  is  the  transformation  and 
subjugation  of  self  ;  and  with  it  and  through  it  the  trans- 
formation and  subjugation  of  external  visible  nature. 
The  progressive  mastery  of  nature  will  give  a  growing 
reduction  of  her  to  human  uses. 

The  progress  of  the  individual  and  of  the  race  is  a 
progress  in  self-knowledge  and  self-mastery.  "  But  in 
self-knowledge  and  self-mastery  consists  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  freedom  of  a  spiritual  being,  or,  indeed,  of 
all  positive  freedom — since  freedom,  in  a  positive  sense, 
is  only  a  spiritual  attribute  ;  and  freedom  as  thus  defined 
constitutes  the  very  essence  of  spiritual  being." 

Thus   we  see  that  self-knowledge  and  self-mastery, 
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constituting  as  they  do  the  very  essence  of  freedom — 
the  goal  of  history, —  resemblance  to  God, —  are  con- 
ditioned by  the  "  Habit  of  Mastery."  It  is,  thus,  not  so 
much  a  thread,  a  strand,  in  the  web  of  an  ideal  char- 
acter, as  it  is  the  necessary  pre-condition,  the  sine  qua 
non  of  the  reading. 

Rosenkrantz,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Education," 
borrowing  the  term  from  Hegel,  who  first  used  it  in  his 
"  Phenomenology  of  Spirit,"  makes  the  idea  of  "  self- 
estrangement"  of  first  importance. 

The  mind  is  at  first  immediate,  or  potential.  It  is 
at  one  with  itself.  Potentiality  is  mere  possibility.  It 
exists  only  for  itself  ;  while  existence-for-others  is 
reality.  Secondly,  the  mind  must  estrange  itself  from 
itself,  so  as  to  place  itself  over  againt  itself  as  a  distinct 
object  of  thought.  This  it  does  by  contact  with  the 
foreign  realms  and  things  alien  in  the  universe  of  nature 
and  spirit.  Thirdly,  this  enstrangement  must  be 
removed  through  familiarity  with  the  object  on  which 
the  mind  dwells.  Careful  investigation  of  things,  passing 
beneath  their  surfaces,  penetrating  their  guises,  the  mind 
discovers  laws,  principles,  universals,  as  underlying 
conditions ;  it  identifies  them  with  reason,  recognizes 
itself  in  nature,  feels  itself  at  home  in  that  on  which  it 
looks,  and  so  returns  enriched  to  the  form  of  immediate- 
ness  or  oneness  with  itself.  By  this,  the  mind  comes  to 
recognize  itself  more  and  more  in  external  nature,  and  to 
discover  that  the  universe  is  grounded  in  Reason,  and  is 
eternally  upheld  and  controlled  by  conscious  mind  or  spirit. 

Self-estrangement  and  its  annulment  is  the  basis  of 
all  culture. 

Thus  through  courage  and  mastery,  we  are  to  attack, 
one  after  the  other,  the  foreign  realms  in  the  world  of 
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nature  and  spirit,  conquer  them  for  our  own,  and  remove 
the  estrangement,  so  that  we  can  feel  at  home  in  them. 
By  the  conquest  of  the  provinces  foreign  to  us  we  widen 
the  sphere  of  our  particularity,  transcend  these  narrow 
bounds  and  become  generic, — the  individual  becomes  the 
species.  Thus,  man  progressively  contains  his  environ- 
ment, he  becomes  master  of  all  things  because  they  are 
within  him.  This  brings  the  myriad-sided  mind  into 
contact  with  the  myriad-sided  universe,  the  mind  of  the 
one  touching  the  mind  of  the  other,  when,  lo  !  a  new 
and  grander  universe  of  beauty  and  reality  springs 
into  view! 

This  is  life,  not  existence,— the  coordinating  and 
corresponding  of  self  with  its  environment.  This  is 
investing  the  soul  with  that  wealth  of  grandeur,  beauty 
and  reality  of  which  it  is  the  rightful  heir.  This  puts 
man  into  possession  of  himself,  enables  him  to  attain  to 
his  true  self-hood.  This  gives  to  man  the  "  right  of 
eminent  domain,"  makes  him  the  image  of  God  and 
gives  to  him  to  sit  with  Him  on  his  throne.  This  will 
make  the  soul  to  be  king, — the  body  and  the  world  the 
subjects.  The  body  is  to  be  thoroughly  spirit-imbued, 
spirit-dominated  spirit-interpenetrated  ;  is  to  become  the 
ready,  perfect  and  willing  instrument  and  the  image  of 
the  soul.  Thus  we  become,  as  it  were,  transfigured, — 
the  natural  becoming  the  spiritual,  and  all  "  appareled  in 
celestial  light." 

Man  potentially  possesses  the  universe,  through 
mastery  he  is  to  actualize  this  potentiality.  It  is  for  him 
to  go  up  and  possess  the  land.  This  is  in  harmony  with 
the  royal  charter  to  the  primitive  pair.  This  is  what 
Paul  means  when  he  says,  "  All  things  are  yours." 
We  must  have  the  courage  to  attack  and  master  difficulties. 
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If  we  do  not,  we  are  unworthy  of  our  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. One  of  the  four  strands  of  our  civilization  is  the 
Roman,  and,  true  to  their  life  and  character,  true  to  the 
proverb  inwoven  in  every  fiber  of  their  being,  we  should 
"jind  a  way  or  make  z't."  The  soul  in  its  progress 
advances  by  definite  steps ;  it  does  not  repeat  itself. 
Each  new  step  leads  to  a  new  level.  Every  hour  of 
faithful  toil  in  obscurity  is  so  much  of  triumph  and 
mastery  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Effort  is  cumulative.  He 
who  attacks  any  one  of  the  master  productions  of  the 
ages, — as,  Hegel's  Philosphy  of  History,  Kant's  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason,  Aristotle's  Metaphysics — and  conquers  it 
for  his  own,  has  the  astonishing  revelation  that  he  is  not 
only  in  possession  of  new  truth,  new  ideas  and  thoughts, 
but  of  new  powers.  Thus  man  may  reduplicate  himself 
and  re-reduplicate  his  spiritual  substance,  his  soul  energy, 
again  and  again,  practically  without  limit. 

The  history  of  the  race  and  of  the  individual  teaches 
us  that  as  man  reacts  upon  himself,  growing  in  self- 
knowledge  and  self-mastery,  transforming  and  subjugating 
himself,  he  reacts  upon,  transforms  and  subjugates  nature. 
As  man  does  thus  emancipate  himself  by  ever-increasing 
self-knowledge  and  self-mastery,  the  Deity  puts  into  his 
hands  the  keys  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  and  the 
scepter  of  dominion  over  nature's  forces.  "To  him  that 
hath  (and  uses)  shall  be  given."  The  way  up  and  out  is 
simply  infinite  for  all ;  in  this,  all  are  equal. 

In  the  moral  realm,  the  goal  of  all  this  "  groaning  and 
travailing"  is  Freedom — rational  freedom,  resemblance 
to  and  harmony  with  God.  Not  the  formal  and 
subjective  freedom  in  which  we  would  do  merely  as  we 
like,  capriciously  and  without  reason,  but  objective  and 
substantial  freedom.    Says  Dr.  Geo.  Morris,  in  his  Expos- 
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ition  of  Hegel :  "  The  individual,  for  example,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  liberty  of  choice,  is  to  determine  himself 
to  conduct  obedient  to  law  ;  which  being  done,  he  finds 
that  he  has  '  obeyed  '  only  his  own  better  and  truer  self, 
— the  self  of  humanity  within  him,  and  the  voice  of 
God, — and  so  is  truly  free.  The  ethical  requirement, 
flowing  from  analysis  of  the  generic  spiritual  nature  of 
man  and  of  freedom  is,  that  the  individual  should 
actively  direct  his  intelligence  to  the  apprehension  and 
comprehension  of  the  laws  of  spiritual  freedom  and 
perfection,  and  that  he  should  order  his  choices,  and 
consequent  actions,  conformably  to  these  laws, — and  yet 
not  mechanically,  so  that  the  laws  appear  as  a  power 
foreign  to  the  man,  either  restraining  or  constraining,  but 
the  rather  in  such  manner  that  the  action,  as  an  outward 
form  or  phenomenon,  shall  have  the  character  of  an 
unconstrained  and  spontaneous  expression  of  the  law  as 
its  own  inward  substance  and  vitalizing  principle;  the 
man  in  obeying  the  law  must  be  consciously,  spontane- 
ously, joyfully  enacting  himself."  Thus  "  man  first 
truly  knows  himself  and  is  free  when  he  can  say,  in  all 
sincerity  and  with  full  conviction,  'Lo,  I  am  come  to  do 
thy  will,  O  God.'  " 

Thus,  through  the  "habit  of  mastery"  man 
progressively  comes  into  possession  of  his  own  true 
self-hood,  his  true  or  essential  nature  ;  his  will  joyously, 
spontaneously,  consciously  harmonizes  with  the  absolute 
will  of  the  personal  God  ;  his  body  becomes  spirit-imbued, 
spirit-dominated,  spirit-interpenetrated,  spirit-reenforced, 
spirit-transfigured,  becoming  the  perfect  organ  and  image 
of  the  soul  ;  he  transforms  and  subjugates  nature  and 
rules  all  her  forces  with  the  scepter  of  power  ;  by  the 
subjugation  of  provinces  foreign  to  him,   he   transcends 
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the  sphere  of  particularity  becomes  generic,  the 
individual  becomes  the  species, — he  becomes  a  cosmo- 
politan.    With  Emerson  we  can  say  : 

"  lam  owner  of  the  sphere 
Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year 
Of  Caesar's  hand,  and  Plato's  brain, 
Of  Lord  Christ's  heart,  and  Shakespear's  strain." 

Having  conquered  self  and  the  world,  we  may  mount 
up  past  the  sun,  on  to  Orion  and  the  seven  stars,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Southern  Cross  make  the  conquest 
of  unnumbered  worlds,  with  Ursa  Major,  as  he  paces 
unweariedly  around  the  pole,  such  a  retinue  of  world's 
so  vast  that  the  mind  is  staggered  at  the  contemplation  of 
only  the  smallest  visible  portion,  then  fly  away,  Victor, 
with  the  Swan  through  the  milky  way,  and  galaxies  and 
systems  which  no  man  can  number  till  we  sit  on  the 
throne  with  God,  and  He  places  the  Crown  on  our  heads, 
the  palm  in  our  hands,  and  the  universe  at  our  feet. 

This  is  the  goal  of  man.  This  is  God's  will 
concerning  him.  This  is  the  voice  of  science  and 
philosophy.  This  is  the  direct  revelation,  the  last  will 
and  testament,  repeated  again  and  again  with  increasing 
emphasis  and  comprehension,  of  Jehovah  who  inhabiteth 
eternity  and  the  immensities,  ami  in  whose  hands  the 
worlds  are  but  as  the  dust  of  a  balance. 

As  we  reverently  open  the  Book  and  read,  our  hearts 
swell  within,  our  every  fiber  tingles  and  we  are  lifted  to 
the  stars.  Yonder,  on  the  Isle  of  Patmos,  was  John  in 
the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  ;  the  divine  afflatus  was  upon 
him,  and  from  behind  there  came  a  voice,  as  of  a 
trumpet,  saying  :  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first 
and  the  last,  and  what  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book.  *  *  * 
These  things  saith  he  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his 
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right  hand.  *  *  *  To  him  that  overcometh  will  1  give  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
paradise  of  God.  *  *  *  He  that  overcometh  shall  not 
be  hurt  of  the  second  death.  *  *  *  To  him  that  over- 
cometh will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  will 
give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth 
it.  *  *  *  And  he  that  overcometh,  and  keepeth  my  works 
unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations  ; 
and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  as  the  vessels 
of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers ;  even  as  I 
received  of  my  Father.  And  I  will  give  him  the  morning 
star.  *  *  *  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed 
in  white  raiment :  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of 
the  book  of  life,  but  will  confess  his  name  before  my 
Father  and  before  his  angels.  *  *  *  Him  that  overcometh 
will  1  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God.  *  *  *  To 
him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my 
throne,  even  as  I  also  overcome,  and  am  set  down  with 
my  Father  in  his  throne."  And  now,  with  an  exaltation, 
a  dignity  and  grandeur  that  passeth  understanding,  to 
snow  unmistakably  that  in  point  of  potentiality  man 
is  endowed  with  powers  second  only  to  Deity  and  that 
he  leaves  nothing  undone  that  could  be  done  for  him, 
reaching  the  climax,  he  says:  "He  that  overcometh 
shall  inherit  ALL  THINGS  ;  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son. ' ' 
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OLD  PEACH  BLOSSOM  TOWN. 


BY  E.  S.  L.  THOMPSON. 


"  Old  Peach  Blossom  Town,"  a  name  given  by  Geo. 
D.  Prentice  many  years  ago  to  the  town  of  Vevay, 
Switzerland  County,  Indiana.  This  beautiful  town,  at 
that  time  famous  for  its  vineyards  and  luxuriant  peach 
orchards,  was  settled  by  the  Swiss-French  who  came 
from  Vevay — in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  Switzerland. 

Vevay,  Ind.,  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river, 
with  beautiful  hills  behind  the  quaint  old  town.  Here 
lived  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont,  one  of  the  earliest  western 
writers.  Here  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston, 
the  author  of  the  "  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  "  The  End 
of  the  World,"  etc.  The  characters  of  the  "  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster  "  are  native  to  the  vicinity  of  this  French- 
American  town.  Music,  art  and  literature  were  loved, 
and  cultivated  in  this  place,  where  American-born 
children  spoke  first  the  French  tongue.  It  was  elected 
first  to  good  things,  and  retains  to  this  day  the  fervor 
and  flavor  of  a  high  intellectuality. 

This  is  the  quaint  old  town  ;   from  hill  to  river 

The  vineyards  purpling  sweep 
Floodeth  the  sunshine  with  a  brighter  glory 

The  rose-hued  valleys   deep 

Of  Old  Peach  Blossom  Town. 

These  are  the  hills,  O  infinite  and  tender, 

That  music  thrills  that  calls — 
A  note  of  joy  at  dawn  or  sunset  splendor 

Amid  the  waterfalls 

Of  Old  Peach  Blossom  Town. 
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This,  the  old  market  place ;  O  children  playing 

To-day  within  the  mart, 
Where,  where  are  those  who  in  Time's  palace  strayinj 

Were  once  of  thee  a  part, 

Dear  Old  Peach  Blossom  Town? 

Ah,  the  glad  scene !  to  wear  the  royal  ermine 

As  if  a  cent'ry  dead ; 
In  the  gold  twilight  of  a  living  sermon 

Hath  one  your  pages  read — 

Fair  Old  Peach  Blossom  Town ! 

By  steps  celestial  to  its  closed  windows 

Now  raining  blessings  down ; 
For  like  the  lilies  in  thy  mem'ry's  highway 

In  tears  of  laughter  blown- 
Dear  Old  Peach  Blossom  Town  ! 

Here  in  thy  churchyard  are  the  sweets  revealing, 

Of  love  from  earth  to  star  ; 
Hope  scented  are  the  cells  of  darkness  sealing  — 

Joy's  miseries  far 

In  Old  Peach  Blossom  Town  ! 

Life's  flut'ring  leaf  with  universal  falling 

Into  Time's  whirlpool  drawn  ; 
May  I  but  hear  His  messenger's  swift  calling 

From  dark  to  better  dawn 

In  Old  Peach  Blossom  Town  ! 


W.  D.  GALLAGHER. 

By  permission  Magazine  of  Poetry. 


PART  II. 


SYMPOSIUM. 


VOICES  OF  STATES,  SURFEIT  OF 
RHYME,  ESTRAYS, 

"WITH   ENDS  OF   VERSE 
AND   SAYINGS   OF   PHILOSOPHERS." 


THE  VOICE  OF   OHIO. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


LADIES  and  GENTLEMEN  :— The  Program  Committee, 
in  designating  me  to  utter  the  "  Voice  of  Ohio,"  has 
selected  an  inadequate  trumpet.  Ohio  men  are  proverb- 
ially modest ;  and  my  lips  dare  not  presume  to  pronounce 
the  eulogium  of  a  State  that  is  so  great  that  praise  only 
belittles  her.  Fortunately,  the  tongue  of  history  has  told 
the  fame  of  Ohio  to  the  world. 

First  born  of  five  illustrious  sisters, — daughters  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787, — was 
not  Ohio  the  pattern  after  which  was  fashioned  the 
character  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  ? 
Was  she  not  the  political  and  social  model  by  which  were 
formed  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  several  common- 
wealths comprised  in  what  was  once  the  Old  North- 
West,  now  more  truly  the  New  North-East  ? 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  at  my  command, 
Ohio  ranks  first  among  the  States  of  the  Republic  in 
value  of  quarry  products,  value  of  farm  lands,  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements,  number  of  churches,  and 
in  receipts  for  school  purposes.  In  the  long  list  of — 
how  many  are  there  ? — forty-four,  my  native  State 
stands  only  second  in  iron  and  steel  manufactories,  petro- 
leum, natural  gas,  number  of  farms,  miles  of  railroad, 
expenditures  for  school  purposes,  number  of  school 
teachers,  and  average  daily  attendance  of  children  at 
school. 
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These  facts  signify  much.  Consider  the  things  which 
make  Ohio  great.  Fundamentally,  her  resources  are  the 
direct  gift  of  mother  earth, — the  soil  and  its  fruits, — 
and  the  treasure  "hutched,"  as  Milton  says,  "in  the 
loins  "  of  Nature, — rocks,  ores,  liquid  gold,  in  the  form  of 
petroleum,  and  magic  power  in  the  precious  vapor  that 
heats  and  lights  our  towns.  Farms  more  valuable  than 
those  of  any  o.her  State  !  Think  of  that !  Farm  imple- 
ments to  supply  millions  of  working  hands!  And  railroads 
to  carry  everything  and  everybody  everywhere,  and  bring 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  its  products  to  Ohio !  There 
is  no  boasting  in  this  cool  array  of  statistics.  An  Ohio 
man  can  not  brag,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
hyperbole  of  cold  figures  ! 

But  is  material  possession  the  only  worth  which  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  admiring  Ohio  for  ?  1  see  that  Doctor 
Ridpath  smiles,  and  shakes  his  magnanimous  beard. 
"  No,"  he  would  say,  if  you  asked  him,  "  no,  the  Buck- 
eye State  is  distinguished  mainly  for  men,  not  mines ;  for 
churches  and  preachers,  for  schools  and  teachers,  for  the 
edification  that  is  the  true  building  up  of  human  beings, 
more  than  for  the  manufacture  of  machines,  and  the 
raising  of  stock  and  grain."  The  greatest  of  all  "Ohio 
Ideas,"  is  the  idea  of  educating  the  children  in  the  use 
of  '  liberty,  knowledge,  morality  and  religion,'  and  the 
secret  of  the  State's  success  is  discovered  in  the  proud 
fact  that  we  have  more  teachers,  more  children  at  school, 
and  spend  more  money  for  school  purposes,  than  any 
other  one  of  the  united  States. 

Were  it  not  against  the  canon  laws  of  Buckeye 
modesty  to  laud  our  own  citizens,  1  would  be  tempted  to 
mention  the  names  of  a  few  hundred  Ohio  men  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  war,  in  council,  or  in 
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business  enterprise,  or  discovery,  or  invention.  Perhaps 
you  may  have  heard  of  Harrison,  or  Grant,  or  Gar- 
field, or  Hayes.  Your  Hendricks  was  born,  I  believe, 
in  Ohio.  We  have  presidential  and  vice-presidential 
timber  always  on  hand  to  supply  the  Union — Democratic 
hickory  and  Republican  oak.  Doctor  Ridpath,  whose 
mind  is  laden  with  the  "  History  of  the  World,"  is 
thinking  now, — 1  see  it  in  his  luminous  eyes, — of  the  long 
list  of  Ohio's  heroes  whose  names,  he  would  say, 
(though  my  Ohio  modesty  would  shrink  from  claiming) 
lead  American  history, — a  list  that  includes  Ewing  and 
Corwin,  Chase  and  Wade,  Sherman  and  Sheridan. 

But  1  have  consumed  more  than  my  reasonable  share 
of  time,  and  have  not  yet  alluded  to  that  part  of  my 
subject  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee, 
no  doubt,  should  be  the  main  topic  of  this  occasion  ; 
namely,  the  voice  of  Ohio  in  literature.  What  can  be 
said  of  the  writers  and  writings  of  the  men  and  women 
of  Ohio  ?  Look  into  Mr.  Stedman's  eleven  big  volumes 
of  the  "  Literature  of  America,"  and  you  will  find,  about 
thirty  Ohio  authors  represented  ;  which  is  a  good  showing 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  compilers  of  the  work 
have  sifted  the  claims  of  the  American  writers  from  1607 
to  the  present,  almost  three  hundred  years,  and  have 
aimed  to  retain  only  those  of  persons  whose  reputation  is 
securely  established.  The  name  of  W.  D.  Howells, 
Whitelaw  Reid,  the  Piatts,  the  Cary  sisters,  and  Miss 
Edith  Thomas,  of  course  find  a  place  in  the  catalogue. 
And  this  our  Western  Association  of  Writers  counts  in 
its  membership  at  least  four  Ohio  names  that  Mr.  Stead- 
man  makes  prominent  in  his  work, — the  names  of  Mr. 
Gallagher,  Col.  Coates  Kinney,  Mrs.  Catherwood,  and 
Mrs.  Brotherton.     When  the  history  of  Western  litera- 
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ture  comes  to  be  recorded  the  thirty  names  of  Ohio 
authors  selected  by  Mr.  Stedman  will  be  retained,  and 
others  of  corresponding  luster  will  be  added  ;  for  our 
young  men  and  women  are  ambitious,  industrious  in 
mental  toil,  and  not  without  the  taste,  talent  and  culture 
which  achieve  success  in  prose  and  verse. 


KANSAS. 
JOHN  BROWN. 

By  EUGENE  F.  WARE. 


States  are  not  great 
Except  as  men  may  make  them : 
Men  are  not  great  except  they  do  and  dare. 
But  States,  like  men, 
Have  destinies  that  take  them  — 
That  bear  them  on,  not  knowing  why  or  where. 

The  WHY  repels 
The  philosophic   searcher— 
The  WHY  and  WHERE  all  questionings  defy, 
Until  we  find, 
Far  back  in  youthful  nurture, 
Prophetic  facts  that  constitute  the  WHY. 

All  merit  comes 
From  daring  the  unequal ; 
All  glory  comes  from  daring  to  begin. 
Fame  loves  the  State 
That,  reckless  of  the  sequel, 
Fights  long  and  well,  though  it  may  lose  or  win. 

Than  in  our  State 
No  illustration  apter 
Is  seen  or  found  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  will. 
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Take  up  her  story : 
Every  leaf  and  chapter 
Contains  a  record  that  conveys  a  thrill. 

And  there  is  one 
Whose  faith,  whose  fight,  whose  failing, 
Fame  yet  shall  placard  on  the  walls  of  time. 
He  dared  begin— 
Despite  the  unavailing ; 
He  dared  begin,  when  failure  was  a  crime. 

When  over  Africa 
Some  future  cycle 
Shall  sweep  the  lake-gemmed  uplands  with  its  surge 
When,  as  with  trumpet 
Of  Archangel  Michael, 
Culture  shall  bid  a  colored  race  emerge ; 

When  busy  cities 
There,  in  constellations, 
Shall  gleam  with  spires  and  palaces  and  domes, 
With  marts  wherein 
Are  heard  the  noise  of  nations ; 
With  summer  groves  surrounding  stately  homes  — 

There,  future  orators 
To  cultured  freemen 
Shall  tell  of  valor,  and  recount  with  praise 
Stories  of  Kansas, 
And  of  Laceda?mon — 
Cradles  of  freedom,  then  of  ancient  days. 

From  boulevards 
O'erlooking  both  Nyanzas, 
The  statured  bronze  shall  glitter  in  the  sun, 
With  rugged  lettering: 

"JOHN  BROWN,  OF   KANSAS: 
HE  DARED  BEGIN; 
HE  LOST, 
BUT,  LOSING,  WON." 
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KENTUCKY. 


WOMAN:  HER  RELATIVE  POSITION. 

By  MRS.  N.  H.  WILLIAMS. 


When  the  cycles  had  rolled  around,  God  became 
conscious  that  this  great  and  beautiful  asylum,  with  its 
luxuriant  vegetable — and  restless  animal — life,  was  not 
complete.  He  conceived  the  intention  of  putting  a  higher 
order  of  being  in  their  midst  to  control  and  utilize  the 
lower.  He  made  man,  and  endowed  him  with  a  soul 
capable  of  His  own  divineness.  Man  represented  the 
order  of  creation,  including  both  sexes,  male  man, 
and  female  woman. 

We  are  told  in  sacred  history  that  the  woman  was 
tempted  by  a  serpent  to  overstep  the  bounds  prescribed 
for  her.  What  a  keen  knowledge  of  human  nature 
those  old  Hebrews  had;  what  a  poetic  manner  they  had  of 
presenting  material  subjects — that  figurative  language 
told  the  tale  :  from  the  beginning,  woman's  instincts  were 
finer  than  her  ruder  companions  ;  she  has  never  ceased 
to  use  them  to  her  own  ends,  for  good  or  evil  according 
to  the  bent  of  her  mimd. 

For  many  long  ages  woman  was  considered  man's 
inferior;  she  was  his  toy,  his  property,  to  be  caressed  or 
discarded  at  his  lordship's  will.  No  wonder  she  became 
as  artful  as  the  serpent  and  lay  in  wait  to  allure  her 
master  into  her  schemes. 

By  the  slow  evolution  of  events,  the  dawning  of  the 
Christian  era  placed  woman  on  a  higher  plane.  When 
man's  mind  was  released  from  the  trammels  of  ignorance 
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he  acknowledged  her  his  true  companion  and  equal, 
socially,  intellectually ;  the  same  general  influences 
preparing  her  to  take  her  position, — for  that  spark  called 
intellect  once  kindled  burns  brighter  and  brighter. 

Each  revolution,  whatever  its  character,  is  ever 
attended  by  many  extravaganzas.  In  this  enlightened 
and  progressive  age,  when  woman's  influence  has  become 
an  axiom,  let  her  not  spring  to  the  front  too  arrogantly 
and  proclaim  to  the  world  her  intention  of  conquering  it; 
but  remember  that  she  still  is  woman,  with  attributes 
peculiar  to  her  sex,  that  she  needs  to  use  wisely  to 
elevate  and  strengthen. 

Doubtless  she  is  capable  of  as  tedious  mental  training 
and  research  in  certain  lines  as  the  opposite  sex,  often 
overtopping  him  ;  but,  barring  occasional  exceptions,  she 
will  never  reach  those  pinnacles  of  application  and 
science  that  man  is  adapted  to.  Well  she  may  not,  for 
where  will  wives  and  mothers  be  found  if  woman  climbs 
such  heights  ?  She  is  physically  unfit  to  contend  with 
the  rougher  elements  in  certain  business  walks.  There 
are  barriers  that  should  never  be  leveled.  The  true 
position  for  woman  is  that  of  wife,  mother,  friend.  This 
is  an  old  song,  but  there  are  many  truths  as  old  as  the 
sunlight. 

When  circumstances  are  such  that  she  is  debarred 
these  natural  surroundings,  and  feels  called  to  under- 
take other  duties,  she  need  not  forget  "  She's  a  woman 
for  a'  that,"  but  throw  the  mantle  of  feminity  over  all 
her  work,  that  will  elicit  the  sympathy  of  true  manhood 
and  awaken  friends  wherever  she  pitches  her  tent. 

She  who  is  infatuated  with  careers  beyond  the  hearth- 
stone should  not  assume  the  responsibilities  of  wifehood, 
i ox  failure  will  surely  be  the  result.     Those  who  are  well 
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endowed  with  original  talent  can  pioneer  new  avenues  of 
thought  and  pursuits  for  the  weaker  ones,  without  inter- 
fering with  family  interests  under  the  present  day  social 
system. 

When  a  man  asks  a  woman  to  become  his  wife,  he 
means  that  she,  of  all  others,  is  best  suited  in  his  mind  to 
take  charge  of  his  affections,  to  help  him  build  his  home — 
that  center  from  which  should  emanate  the  noblest  inspi- 
rations. When  she  accepts  his  offer  she  means,  or 
ought  to  mean,  that  she  will  be  a  true  wife  to  him,  a  true 
mother  to  his  children,  an  honor  to  his  house.  Else  why 
the  marriage  vows  ?  And  if  the  marriage  vows  are 
discontinued,  the  whole  structure  of  civilized  society  will 
fall  to  pieces, — woman  need  never  have  been  emanci- 
pated,— without  them  the  burdens  of  life  face  heaviest 
on  her. 

Morally,  man  is  what  woman  makes  him.  She  need 
not  scout  his  masculine  tastes  and  qualities ;  with  her 
sense  and  presumed  gentleness  she  is  well  fitted  to 
subdue  and  round  his  angles.  If  she  cares  to  devote 
herself  to  this  most  sacred  trust,  she  will  quickly  receive 
a  response  from  him  who  chose  her  his  heart's  core.  Or, 
will  she  neglect  this  precious  moment  and  turn  to  vainer 
pursuits  until  a  voice  whispers  "  too  late."  The  serpent 
may  not  yet  be  dead  that  crept  into  that  paradise  made  for 
that  first  man  and  woman  and  betrayed  them  unawares. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  freedom  and  education  if 
not  used  to  good  ends  ?  Let  woman  with  her  fine 
perceptions  unravel  the  benefits. 

In  these  enlightened  days  husband  and  wife  should 
counsel  together,  respect  and  indulge  to  reasonable 
extent  each  others'  personal  traits,  and  become  co-part- 
ners in  all  things.     Let  the  wife  prove  herself  worthy, 
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and  the  husband  is  rare  who  will  not  give  her  his  utmost 
confidence.       *      *      * 

Where  does  education  begin  ?  Not  at  the  kindergarten. 
When  the  first  kiss  is  imprinted  on  the  baby's  brow,  does 
it  begin  to  learn  that  its  mother  is  the  embodiment  of 
love  and  truth.  Woe  be  if  that  faith  is  ever  shaken.  It 
is  in  the  principle  of  love,  truth,  faith  that  Christian 
religion  is  built.  All  true  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
based  on  it ;  all  the  elevating  elements  of  modern  society 
are  but  variations  on  the  key  note. 

She  who  has  these  tender  souls  to  train  can  not 
honestly  shift  the  responsibility  to  others.  If  she  has 
the  means  she  can  employ  competent  assistants.  The 
mother's  influence  must  be  constant.  What  experience 
is  half  so  sweet  as  her's  who  studies  the  character  of 
her  own  offspring,  directs  their  minds  into  proper  chan- 
nels of  thought,  selects  their  literature,  points  to  them 
the  beauties  in  nature  and  art,  teaches  them  to  love 
truth  and  scorn  shams,  to  discipline  their  faulty  natures 
that  they  may  grow  into  sober-minded  men  and  women  ; 
make  creditable  citizens,  exemplary  consorts,  wise 
parents  to  coming  generations?  In  the  cradle  begins  the 
education  that  will  bear  sweet  or  bitter  fruit  in  later  life. 
Mothers  should  impress  children  that  they  are  made  for 
a  good  purpose,  and  arouse  their  best  impulses  to  further 
that  end. 

Woman's  opportunities  are  vast;  may  she  not  prevert 
them,  but  earnestly  consider  what  is  before  her  and  ply 
her  hand  to  the  task,  that  she  may  develop  God's  plan 
when  He  made  man  and  endowed  him  with  a  soul 
capable  of  his  own  divineness,  and  woman  to  share  his 
possibilities. 

The  ancients  had  the  custom  when  they  built  their 
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homes,  of  erecting  altars  and  placing  their  household 
God's  thereon,  making  daily  sacrifices  to  love,  faith,  joy, 
prudence.  While  the  modern  woman  laughs  to  scorn 
such  mummery,  let  her  see  to  it  that  she  is  not  harboring 
little  red-eyed  devils  in  the  corners  to  whom  these  most 
noble  virtues  are  daily  sacrificed. 

It  is  conceded  that  to  produce  an  intelligent  class,  the 
mothers  must  be  intelligent.  Let  each  survey  her  own 
surroundings,  and  wisely  cast  the  useless  shackles  that 
deter  her  from  keeping  bright  that  mental  light  that 
reflects  on  the  little  world  that  revolves  around  her  as  its 
center ;  liberally  cultivating  the  affections,  for  therein  is 
the  well  of  sweet  waters  where  rest  and  freshness  are  ever 
found.  Make  pure,  model  homes  to  nurture  statesmen, 
and  mayhap  stateswomen,  that  will  make  our  future 
laws  and  govern  the  land.  Then  she  will  have  sown 
the  small  seeds  of  reform  in  the  social  world  that  will 
germinate  and  spread,  and  go  far  towards  correcting 
the  growing  evils  of  the  day.  "  No  thought,  word 
or  act  of  man  but  sprung  withal  out  of  all  men,  and 
works,  sooner  or  later,  recognizably  or  irrecognizably  on 
all  men." 
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WISCONSIN. 


UNDER  A  SKY-LIGHT. 

By  E.  E.  EDWARDS. 


I. 

Come  to  my  dream-built  hall, 

Dear  friends,  who  love  me  best ; 
'Neath  yonder  beetling  roof 

It  is  perched  like  a  sparrow's  nest; 
Follow  this  winding  stair 

Up  to  this  giddy  height, 
And,  bidding  the  world  good-bye, 

Come,  be  my  guests  to-night. 

II. 

Come  to  my  dream-built  hall, — 

To  my  eyrie  lone  and  high ; 
'Tis  a  kind  of  half-way  house 

Between  the  earth  and  sky, 
Far  over  the  city's  dust, 

Its  tumults  and  its  jars, 
With  only  a  roof  of  glass 

Between  me  and  the  stars. 

III. 

All  day  the  silver  clouds 

Are  sailing  the  azure  sea, 
All  night  the  golden  stars 

Are  glowing  silently ; 
And  here,  through  the  shining  hours, 

I  trace  on  the  canvas  white 
The  visions  that  throng  the  day, 

And  brighten  my  dreams  by  night. 
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IV. 


"  'Tis  a  little  nest,"  you  say, 

But  see  how  its  walls  expand 
Till  they  sweep  beyond  the  bound 

Of  many  a  far  off  land ; 
See  how  the  ceiling  lifts 

Till  its  fragile  window  bars 
Are  dimmed  by  the  drifting  clouds, — 

Are  faint  in  the  maze  of  stars. 


Know  ye  'tis  a  mighty  realm, 

For,  lo,  on  its  gleaming  West, 
The  pines,  the  rocks,  the  snows, 

Of  the  wild  Sierra's  crest, 
The  crags  that  stand  like  towers, 

The  valleys  that  lie  between, 
Still  nearer  the  ruder  rocks, 

And  the  valleys  with  deeper  green. 

VI. 

Lo,  nor'ward  the  brimming  lakes 

Bright  with  the  freshening  breeze, 
And  the  prairies  stretching  away 

Like  tideless  summer  seas  ; 
There  the  painted  Indian  brave 

Roams  through  the  pathless  brake, 
Or  glides  in  his  bark  canoe 

Over  the  mirroring  lake, 


Away  to  a  sunnier  realm, 

Where  balmier  breezes  blow, 
And  bathe  their  sightless  wings 

In  the  surf  of  Mexico : 
There  the  rose  and  the  jasmine  vie 

In  beauty  and  perfume, 
And  the  mossed  magnolia  trees 

In  summer  splendor  bloom. 
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VIII. 


There's  a  sweeter,  fairer  scene, 

Dearer  and  lovelier  far 
Than  flower-enameled  vales 

Or  sunlit  mountains  are ; 
Yet  'tis  only  a  wooded  hill, 

And  a  meadow  green  and  wide. 
Only  a  murmuring  brook, 

And  a  rustic  cot  beside. 

IX. 

There  are  vines  upon  the  wall, 

There  are  flowers  over  the  thatch, 
There  are  windows  quaint  and  small, 

There's  a  door  with  a  wooden  latch ; 
There's  a  window  all  aflame 

With  roses  white  and  red, 
There's  a  stately  aspen  tree, 

With  branches  wide  outspread. 

X. 

A  wind  of  sunbeams  stirs 

The  aspen's  leafy  crown, 
And  sends  a  slanting  rain  J 

Of  quivering  sunbeams  down, 
A  slanting  rain  that  smites 

The  lilies  lithe  and  fair, 
Till  they  bow  their  stainless  heads 

Like  pale-faced  nuns  at  prayer. 

XI. 

Come,  be  my  guests  to-night ; 

We  will  wander  fancy  free, 
Away  to  the  misty  mountain  height, 

Away  to  the  sun-lit  sea ; 
Away  to  the  forest  dim, 

Through  many  a  pathless  glade, 
But  we'll  rest  at  last  by  the  rustic  cot, 

We'll  dream  in  the  aspen's  shade, 
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XII. 

We'll  sing  old  songs  of  love, 

Old  songs  of  love  and  truth, 
We'll  revel  in  glorious  fancies, 

We'll  dream  the  dreams  of  youth. 
Then  come  to  my  dream-built  hall, 

Dear  friends  who  love  me  best ; 
Under  this  beetling  roof, 

It  is  perched  like  a  sparrow's  nest. 


IOWA. 

WHERE  CORN  IS  KING. 

By  MRS.  MAUD  MEREDITH. 


While  you  sing  of  your  homes  in  the  choicest  strains, 
While  your  treasures  of  verse  you  bring, 

I  weave  a  chaplet,  in  halting  rhyme, 
For  the  land  where  Corn  is  King. 

O,  "Beautiful  Land"  of  the  rolling  plains 

My  land  of  the  golden  Sgas, 
O'er  whose  shimmering  breast,  where  the  winds  are  free, 

The  hasting  cloud-shadow  flees. 

Oh,  land  of  bloom,  and  of  odors  rare, 

Plains  yellow,  like  beaten  gold, 
Far-stretching  in  billowy  waves  across, 

To  the  very  sun-set's  hold. 

Above  thy  meadows  of  purple  bloom 

Drift  Araby's  odors  sweet ; 
Where  the  lush  pink  clovers  lie,  cheek  to  cheek, 

In  voluptuousness  at  our  feet. 

Through  your  tangled  grass  my  fingers  slip 

And  I  lie  with  my  face  close  prest, 
Till  I  feel  the  heart  of  the  great  world  beat 

Half  a-dream  on  your  slumberous  breast. 
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And  I  wonder  not  at  your  brave,  staunch  men, 

At  your  women  so  sweet  and  true, 
For  sons  and  daughters  were  cravens  all 

Were  they  less  than  worthy  of  you. 

Then  I  read  the  record  when  war's  alarms 

To  a  nation's  patriots  cried, 
How  you  gave  the  very  flower  of  your  land 

How  they  suffered,  and  fought,  and  died. 

On  Iowa's  prairies  1  hear  the  tread 

Of  seventy-five  thousand  men, 
And  I  know  in  the  trenches  are  laying  dead 

Ten  thousand  that  come  not  again. 

To  her  sister  States  in  their  hour  of  need 

She  has  held  forth  an  open  hand, 
And  her  loving  gifts  she  has  scattered  free 

Broadcast  o'er  the  needy  land. 

In  the  march  of  progress  her  banner  leads, 

At  the  columns'  front  is  she  seen, 
For  she  never  yet  has  been  known  to  fail 

When  the  order  came  "Fall  in!" 

0  land  of  promise !  fair  land  of  peace, 
Smile  on  in  your  riches  blest 

'Neath  your  crimson  sunsets  where  angel  hosts 
Might  float  away  to  their  rest. 

1  would  sing  thy  grandeur  in  perfect  song, 
Had  I  but  the  gifted  pen, 

Till  I  voiced  the  sentiment,  loyal,  strong, 
Of  our  Hawkeye  women  and  men. 

Fair  Iowa!  gem  of  the  midland  plains, 

In  your  beauty  and  verdure  dressed, 
Oh,  the  Indians  named  thee  rightly,  my  queen, 

O,  "Beautiful  Land"  of  the  West. 
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THE  VOICE  OF    MICHIGAN. 


BY  ETTA  S.  WILSON. 


Nature  has  done  much  for  Michigan.  Nature  has 
given  her  charming  features,  as  shown  by  her  sloping 
hillsides,  dimpled  valleys  and  crystal  lakes.  Nature  has 
increased  thiscomlinessby  a  beauty  of  raiment  unequaled 
by  the  habiliments  of  any  other  country.  To  the 
symmetrical  pine  tree,  with  its  whispering  top,  she  has 
added  the  royal  oak,  with  its  beauty  of  serrated  leaf,  the 
smooth-barked  beech  and  the  sweet  sugar-maple. 
She  has  wrapped  the  warm  hillsides  with  fringing 
garments  of  wild  grape  and  sweet-pea  vines.  She  has 
carpeted  the  deep  shadows  with  moss  and  has  lined  the 
cool  brooks  with  swaying  ferns.  Upon  the  broad  plains, 
tinted  wild  roses  brightly  nod  morning  greeting,  and  in 
every  fence  corner  lurks  a  shy  violet  or  gay  anemone. 
Rare  species  of  the  finny  tribe  sport  within  the  clear 
waters,  and  slender-limbed  deer  inhabit  the  unbroken 
forests.  Myriads  of  birds  flit  from  branch  to  branch,  the 
southern  warbler  finding  summer  content  in  the  sunshine 
and  shade  of  the  State.  Wild  fowls  pause  in  their  semi- 
annual flight  to  rest  upon  her  lakes  and  refresh  themselves 
with  her  substance.  Even  the  well-beloved  poet  creeps 
out  of  the  old  rut  and  into  Michigan's  highways  to  gather 
strength  and  available  inspiration  for  future  work. 

Yes,  indeed.  Nature  has  done  much  for  Michigan  ; 
but  her  labor  has  been  supplemented  by  Art  in  the  form 
of  the  press. 

Few  states  can  show  more  rapid  progress  in  this 
respect. 
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Not  many  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  Michigan  was 
a  territory  wild  and  uncultivated.  Towns  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  to  the  average  inhabitant  a  newspaper 
was  an  object  of  curiosity  and  was  held  to  be  almost  as 
sacred  as  the  Holy  Bible.  Like  the  Scriptures  it  was  to 
be  read  only  in  solemn  family  conclave,  then  afterward 
laid  away  as  an  article  too  precious  to  be  destroyed. 

Michigan  is  now  a  thickly  settled  State  ,and  newpapers 
are  as  common  as  almanacs. 

When  I  first  accepted  a  position  on  the  reportorial 
staff  of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  several  years  ago  I  was 
informed  that  I  should  never  become  a  first-class  reporter 
until  I  had  been  the  victim  of  delirium  tremens  twice  and 
had  .entertained  the  dyspepsia  three  times.  1  was 
appalled,  for  my  digestion  was  undeniably  good,  and  I 
knew  nothing  of  the  seductions  of  whisky.  Though  my 
friends  were  ambitious  for  me,  I  began  to  fear  they  would 
have  to  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity  in  my  work. 

But  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  drunken- 
ness and  indigestion  are  not  now  considered  indispensable 
conditions  for  successful  newspaper  work — if  indeed  they 
ever  were. 

In  no  profession,  except  possibly  the  ministry  and 
medicine,  is  good  character  more  essential  to  success  than 
in  journalism. 

The  reporter  must  be  accurate,  and  to  be  accurate  he 
must  be  sober.  He  must  be  faithful,  and  therefore 
honest.  His  ability  must  be  reinforced  by  gentility  and 
good  breeding.  Ability,  honesty,  sobriety  and  gentility 
are  absolutely  necessary. 

The  methods  used  in  dealing  with  the  news  of  to-day 
demand  great  versatility  in  the  news  writer.  He  must 
be   able   to  clothe  the   most   simple    item   in    attractive 
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phraseology.  With  more  important  news  items  he  must 
use  all  the  points  necessary  to  a  proper  exposition  of  the 
subject,  yet  still  be  brief,  treating  the  subject  tersely. 
Condense,  condense,  condense  is  the  cry  of  the  managing 
editor  of  to-day. 

But  the  reporter  must  also  be  able  to  write  with  dash 
and  brilliancy,  and  his  work  must  at  all  times  exhibit 
general  literary  excellence.  To  this  may  be  attributed 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  tone  and  influence  of  the 
press. 

For  years  past,  the  newspaper  management  has  been 
asking  for  greater  respectability  in  the  applicant  for 
reportorial  and  editorial  work.  One  of  the  direct  results 
of  the  demand  has  been  the  employment  of  women  in 
newspaper  offices.  And  by  reason  of  her  employment, 
greater  scope  and  wider  influence  have  been  vested  in  the 
newspaper.  Every  reporter  of  noble  aspirations  is  a 
potent  factor  in  the  general  uplifting  of  the  financial, 
social,  and  religious  departments  of  newspaper  work,  and 
every  woman  who  to-day  sits  at  her  desk  in  the  dingy 
office,  or  tramps  up  and  down  the  hot  sidewalks  in  search 
of  news,  is  a  person  of  great  aspirations  self-confessed  by 
her  deeds. 

Woman's  sphere  has  broadened  since  Eve  first 
soothed  cradleless  Cain  and  luckless  Abel  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  and  her  opportunities  in  the  journalistic  field  are 
unequaled.  Here  is  found  honorable  competition  in 
employment  which  is  both  congenial  and  self-sustaining. 
Here  she  may  convert  every  light  fancy  into  a  paying 
commodity.  Here  she  may  wield  a  mighty  influence  for 
good  while  paying  due  deference  to  pure  English  in  text, 
and  may,  if  her  ability  is  equal  to  her  opportunity, 
butter  her  bread  on  both  sides  daily. 
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In  her  professional  association  with  men,  the  news- 
paper woman  is  exceptionally  fortunate  ;  being  treated 
with  the  utmost  of  courtesy  always.  Inconsistent  as  it 
may  seem,  she  is  sometimes  illy  treated  by  her  own  sex  ; 
some  of  whom  seem  to  consider  the  newspaper  woman  a 
monstrosity  devoid  of  feeling.  When  this  groundless 
prejudice  shall  have  been  done  away  with,  the  women 
who  entertained  it  will  acknowledge  that  their  sister 
workers  of  the  press  have  done  much  to  advance  the 
cause  of  woman  and  open  to  her  a  limitless  field  of 
usefulness. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  Michigan  stands 
preeminent  and  lifts  up  her  voice  for  character  in  the 
profession,  for  greater  respectability,  greater  freedom,  and 
wider  influence  ;  for  unrestricted  cooperation,  mutual 
assistance,  unqualified  confidence  of  and  between  the 
sexes  in  newspaper  work. 


COLORADO. 


BY  MAMIE  S.  PADEN. 


Strange  woman  with  an  unguessed  history  ; 
She  adds  the  charm  of  orient  mystery 

To  the  wild  grace  of  our  frank  Occident. 

Fear,  fascination,  awe  and  love  are  blent 
As  we  behold  her  in  her  varied  moods 
And  wrestle  with  the  secrets  of  her  solitudes. 

Lo !  on  her  desert  plains  she  couches  her, 
A  silent,  subtle  sphinx,  whose  slow,  fixed  smile 

Of  changeless  sunshine  lured  the  traveler 
To  mark  with  bleaching  bones  each  weary  mile. 
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For  signs  of  her,  sly  serpents  swiftly  glide 
Through  dry  brown  grasses,  where  coyotes  hide. 

Wide,  blackened  wastes  attest  strange  funeral  pyres, 

Or  glutted  orgies'  hideous  festal  fires ; 
The  thorny  cactus  and  sweet  prairie  blooms 
Forgiveness  and  revenge  entreat  for  untold  dooms. 

Anon,  she  thrones  her  on  her  mountain  peaks, 

Robed  in  the  very  blue  of  freedom,  wrapt 

In  ermine  of  eternal  snows,  and  capt 
With  crystal  coronets.    Soft  now!  she  speaks 

With  voice  of  running  waters,  and  she  sings 
A  soft,  low  melody  of  waving  pines. 

Oh,  up  and  up  the  cafions  let  me  pass 

And  breathe  the  air  stirred  by  the  whirring  wings 
Of  eagles  !     Let  me  feel  a  sun  that  shines 

Untainted !     Oh,  face  downward  in  the  grass, 
And  the  rare  blooms  that  deck  her  secret  place, 

Let  me  lie  still  awhile  as  in  her  arms, 
And  gather  courage  to  behold  her  face ! 

The  fearless  trout  make  the  soft  ripples  laugh ; 

The  shy  deer  'scapes  a  thousand  strange  alarms ; 
Pert  chip-munk,  her  court-jester,  with  grimace 

And  nod  and  quirk,  grave  bear,  chief  of  her  staff 
Of  solemn  councilors,  attend  her  ways 
"Ah!"  breathe  1,  "we  are  friends,  as  all  her  days 
1  well  had  known  this  sceptered  hoiden  !  " 

Lo! 
Down  yonder  pass,  she  stays. me  stranger-wise, 

A  wierd  sad  woman  in  an  ominous  guise 

Of  red  and  of  Pelagic  saffron,  eyes 
That  burn  with  drought  of  tears,  for  long  ago 
She  sealed  to  silence  an  unspeakable  wild  woe. 
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TEXAS. 


REPRESENTATIVE    NORTHERN   MEN    IN   THE    HISTORY 
OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


By  ISAAC  H.  JULIAN. 


In  responding  for  the  great  State  of  Texas,  which  has 
been  my  home  for  eighteen  years  past,  I  realize  that  its 
magnitude,  and  the  brevity  required  on  the  present 
occasion,  preclude  reference  to  only  a  salient  point  or  so. 
And  those  which  first  strike  me  are  expressed  in  the 
above  title. 

The  large  and  steadily  increasing  northern  element  in 
the  population  of  the  State  of  Texas,  is  a  conspicuous 
fact.  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  are  essentially  northern 
cities  in  their  chief  attributes;  while  Galveston,  Houston, 
San  Antonio  and  Austin  exhibit,  in  considerable  measure, 
the  same  element.  This  is  well  known.  But  it  is  not  so 
well  known  how  large  a  number  of  prominent  northern 
men  participated  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  subse- 
quent organization  of  the  old  Republic  of  Texas. 

It  came  to  my  special  notice  in  this  wise :  In  the 
town  of  San  Marcos,  where  I  reside, — a  flourishing  and 
picturesque  place  of  twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants, 
having  water-works,  electric  lights,  a  Chautauqua 
assembly,  and  other  evidences  of  progress, — there  was, 
until  recently,  a  deep-seated  hostility,  on  the  part  of  the 
ruling  influences,  to  public  schools,  and  the  building  of  an 
adequate  public  school-house.  This  resulted  partly  from 
ideas  which  came  down  from  the  old  slave-holding  times, 
but  chiefly  from  the   presence  of  a   sectarian  academy 
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in  the  town,  which  feared  the  rivalry  of  the  public 
school.  Hence,  it  was  bitterly  opposed,  while  it  was  as 
strongly  advocated  by  the  San  Marcos  Free  Press,  of 
which  I  was  then  editor,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
subject.  In  one  of  these,  after  hearing  the  public  school 
system  stigmatized  as  "a  Yankee  ideaj'  I  took  occasion 
to  look  into  the  matter,  and  was  enabled  to  show  the 
objectors  an  array  of  "  Texas  Yankees  "  of  the  period  of 
the  Republic  which  must  have  surprised  them,  as  it  did 
myself,  and  I  think  will  surprise  this  Association.  Their 
presence  will  no  doubt  account  for  the  grand  foundation 
for  a  public  school  system,  showing  a  spirit  vastly 
broader  than  was  afterwards  manifested  in  the  State,  and 
so  far  was  actually  a  "  Yankee  idea,"  but  from  a  direc- 
tion which  made  objections  on  the  part  of  Texans  come 
with  a  very  bad  grace.  I  quote  from  the  editorial  referred 
to ;  the  grand  foundation  work  of  the  Texas  fathers 
having  been  set  forth  in  previous  articles. 

'*  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  folly  of  sectional  prejudice 
can  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  an  enumeration  of 
men  of  northern  birth  whose  names  are  to  be  found  figur- 
ing in  the  annals  of  the  South.  We  wonder  how  many 
of  our  prejudiced  readers  ever  thought  of  this  matter. 
It  would  fill  quite  a  number  of  pages  to  merely  enum- 
erate them,  taking  the  South  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  we 
can  not  attempt  this  here,  but  must  content  ourself 
with  a  partial  list  of  '  Yankees '  whose  names  are  on 
record  among  the  pioneer  patriots  of  Texas. 

"  First  we  have  Moses  Austin — the  Moses  who  led  the 
first  colonists  into  Texas — a  native  of  Connecticut — and 
his  son  Stephen  F.,  who  carried  out  the  great  work  so 
successfully  that  he  is  sometimes  styled  '  the  Father  of 
Texas.'  Next  comes  David  G.  Burnet,  the  first  President 
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of  the  Republic  after  independence  had  been  declared. 
He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  a  brother  of  Judge 
Jacob  Burnet  of  Ohio.  Then  we  recall  the  name  of 
Royal  T.  Wheeler,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Republic.  He 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  came  South  when  a 
young  man  via  Ohio  and  Indiana  ;  he  taught  a  term  or 
so  in  the  county  seminary  at  Centreville,  in  the  State 
last  named,  and  is  still  remembered  by  some  of  the  older 
citizens. 

"  Turning  over  now  the  department  of  biographical 
sketches  in  Thrall's  History  of  Texas  (the  author  of 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  pioneer  Methodist  preacher, 
originally  from  Ohio),  we  are  enabled  to  add  the  follow- 
ing names  of  northern  men  more  or  less  distinguished  in 
early  Texas  history.  In  many  instances  no  nativity  is 
given,  or  they  would  have  been  more  numerous  : 

"  Ebenezer  Allen,  from  Maine,  Secretary  of  State 
under  President  Jones'  administration  ;  Gail  Borden,  of 
New  York,  who  started  in  1835  the  Texas  Telegraph,  the 
first  permanent  newspaper  in  Texas,  and  became  noted 
for  his  condensed  milk  patent ;  his  brothers,  John  P.  and 
Thomas  H.,  also  men  of  note;  Wm.  L.  Cazneau,  of 
Boston,  Commissary  General  under  President  Lamar's 
administration  and  member  of  Congress  ;  the  Giddings 
family  comprising  half  a  dozen  or  more  men  of  note  from 
Pennsylvania  ;  Dr.  Anson  Jones,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
last  President  of  the  Republic  prior  to  annexation,  having 
also  filled  many  other  positions  of  honor,  both  civil  and 
military;  David  S.  Kaufman,  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of 
Congress  both  of  the  Republic  and  State;  Geo.  W.  Kendall, 
founder  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  and  historian 
of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  and  of  the  Mexican  war  ;  H. 
L.    Kinney,    of    Pennsylvania,   one  of    the   founders  of 
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Corpus  Christi,  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
etc.;  Dr.  Francis  Moore,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  for  twenty 
years  editor  of  the  Texas  Telegraph,  then  the  leading 
newspaper  of  the  Republic,  also  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature, etc.;  Elisha  M.  Pease,  of  Connecticut,  Governor 
of  Texas,  etc.  ;  Timothy  Pillsbury,  from  Maine,  the  first 
representative  from  West  Texas  in  the  United  States 
Congress ;  James  W.  Robinson,  of  Ohio,  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  provisional  government,  and  fought 
at  San  Jacinto  ;  Sidney  Sherman,  of  Massachusetts,  a 
descendant  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Revolutionary  fame, 
came  to  Texas  at  the  call  for  volunteers,  engaged  actively 
in  the  military  service  at  San  Jacinto,  commanded  the  left 
wing  and  opened  the  onslaught,  and  was  the  first  to  sound 
the  war-cry,  ' Remember the  Alamo!  Goliad  and  the  Alamo? 
also  built  the  first  railroad  in  Texas  ;  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith, 
of  Connecticut,  Surgeon-General  to  the  Texas  army, 
minister  to  France  from  the  Republic,  etc.  To  these  we 
add  the  name  of  Col.  Reuben  M.  Potter,  of  New  England, 
long  honorably  connected  with  the  public  service  of  Texas, 
and  author  of  the  "Hymn  of  the  Alamo,"  the  only  respecta- 
ble poem  on  that  grand  theme,  also  of  the  famous  mottos  on 
the  Alamo  monument  which  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
old  capitol  at  Austin,  and  was  destroyed  when  that  edifice 
was  burned  a  few  years  since,  one  of  said  mottos  being — 
'  Thermopylae  had  its  messengers  of  defeat — the  Alamo 
had  none.' 

"  The  above  list  probably  does  not  comprise  over  one- 
half  of  the  northern  men  of  note  who  assisted  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  Republic  and  State  of  Texas,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  countless  host  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
same  stock.  What,  then,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  becomes 
of  the  prejudice  against  people  of  that  section  ?  Can  any 
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Texan,  least  of  all,  afford  to  indulge  in  it  ?  If,  as  we  think 
is  altogether  likely,  this  element  was  potent  in  securing 
to  Texas  her  preeminent  position  as  to  the  liberal  endow- 
ment of  Free  Schools,  who  dare  say  they  did  not  well 
serve  their  adopted  country  in  so  doing  ?  We  pity  the 
Texan  who  says  nay,  or  who  allows  his  sectional  feelings 
to  carry  him  so  far  as  to  stigmatize  some  of  the  very 
founders  of  the  grand  old  Republic  and  yet  grander  State, 
and  many  others  of  her  foremost  and  worthiest  statesmen 
and  patriots." 

Thus  far  the  editorial.  1  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  adding,  that  in  spite  of  all  oposition,  the  new 
public  school  building,  costing  about  $10,000,  was  secured, 
and  there  will  be  no  backward  step  in  free  school  progress 
in  San  Marcos ;  while  in  the  State  generally,  though 
similar  obstacles  have  had  to  be  met,  the  advance  of 
the  cause  has  been  much  greater  and  more  rapid.  Much 
of  the  the  credit  is  due  to  Professor  Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  education  and  broad  and  liberal  views. 
Though,  I  believe,  born  in  Ohio,  his  life  has  been  spent 
at  the  South,  and  he  is  a  member  of  an  orthodox  religious 
denomination ;  but  in  single-hearted  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  public  education,  he  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
man  whom  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 

In  the  triumph  of  the  public  school  cause  in  Texas 
lies  the  one  grand  and  sure  promise  of  her  moral,  social 
and  political  regeneration. 
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THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 


BY  JO  A.  PARKER. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN: — If  there  be  one  State  in  the 
American  Union  for  which  I  have  a  love  as  strong  and  a 
reverence  as  profound  as  that  for  my  native  State  ;  if 
there  be  one  State  in  the  future  prosperity  of  which  I 
am  deeply  interested,  and  of  the  past  history  of  which  I 
am  doubly  proud  ;  if  there  be  one  State  among  this  great 
partnership  of  Commonwealths  upon  which  1  can  look 
and  cry  out,  "  There  is  the  highest  type  of  American 
statehood!"  it  is,  sir,  the  State  of  TENNESSEE!  Ever 
faithful  in  her  duty  to  her  sister  States,  ever  jealous  of 
the  liberties  of  her  people,  the  State  of  Tennessee  has 
stood  steadfast  from  the  time  the  liberty-loving  Caro- 
linians, preferring  to  brave  the  dangers  of  an  untried 
wilderness  rather  than  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  British 
officers  and  the  oppression  of  English  laws,  crossed  the 
mountain  range  and  erected  their  humble  huts  on  the 
banks  of  the  winding  Watauga.  She  has  stood  first  in 
the  struggle  for  self  rule,  and  her  voice  has  been  loud 
against  any  system  of  government  endangering  the 
freedom  of  States  and  jeopardizing  the  liberties  of  their 
citizens,  from  the  time  her  sturdy  pioneers  declared  the 
State  of  Franklin  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  North 
Carolina.  The  people  of  Tennessee  have  ever  been 
ready  to  spring  to  arms  in  defense  of  their  liberties  and 
of  their  country.  She  is  known  as  the  Volunteer  State. 
In  pioneer  days,  when  her  wooded  hills  and  green- 
carpeted  valleys  were  infested  by  the  most  daring  tribes 
of  savages,  lurking  in  ambush,  seeking   to  destroy  the 
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unprotected  or  the  unsuspecting,  a  sound  of  the  alarm 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  secure  ample  forces  to 
drive  the  red  foe  from  the  land.  When  Great  Britain's 
army  marched  on  New  Orleans,  Tennesseans  stayed 
their  advance  :  Tennessee's  heroic  Jackson  drove  the 
enemy's  broken  and  shattered  ranks  from  American  soil. 
When  the  cry  arose  from  millions  of  throats,  "On  to 
Mexico,"  Tennessee's  Volunteers  sprang  to  the  front 
rank  and  hoisted  the  starry  banner  over  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas.  Gov.  Brown  called  for  2,800  volunteers 
and  over  40,000  responded. 

Not  only  in  war  have  Tennesseans  proven  that  they 
were  Volunteers  indeed  as  well  as  in  name.  When  the 
yellow  scourge,  far  more  dreadful  than  armed  foe  or 
lurking  savage,  spread  its  sable  cloud  over  the  South, 
Tennessee  furnished  many  noble  sons  and  daughters  to 
minister  to  the  stricken  ones.  Never  have  her  people 
heard  the  cry  of  distress  and  failed  to  respond.  Never 
has  Tennessee  heard  an  appeal  that  she  did  not  furnish 
her  Volunteers. 

Sir,  I  am  proud  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  I  am 
proud  of  her  illustrious  sons.  Her  Seviers,  her  Robert- 
sons, her  Blounts,  her  Jacksons,  her  Polks,  her  Johnsons, 
and  her  Browns,  are  shining  lights  in  America's  galaxy 
of  statesmen.  Who  is  there  who  has  heard  of  the  daring 
bravery  of  John  Sevier,  soldier,  statesman  and  civilian  ; — 
with  a  heart  which  knew  no  fear,  but  as  tender  as  that 
of  a  woman; — and  not  admired  him?  Sir,  America  had 
her  Washington.  He  with  all  his  patriotism  and  glorious 
perfection  of  manhood  is  known  as  the  Father  of  His 
Country.  And  I  point  you  now  to  another  Washington  : 
one  who  had  the  courage,  the  patriotism,  the  character 
of    Washington.       He   was   the    father     of    his    State. 
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Tennessee's  history  is  a  glorious  one,  but  its  glory  began 
with,  and  centers  around  John  Sevier!  Six  times  was  he 
chosen  to  govern  the  Commonwealth  over  which  he  had 
watched  and  tended  so  carefully.  To-day  his  ashes  rest, 
mingled  with  the  soil  of  East  Tennessee,  where  over  a 
hundred  years  ago  his  feet  trod  the  rugged  path  of  pioneer 
life,  and  his  sword  opened  the  way  for  the  thousands 
who  were  to  follow  him.  Rest,  John  Sevier!  Never 
monument  towered  more  grandly,  never  massive  column 
of  costliest  granite  bore  witness  to  more  glorious  deeds, 
than  does  the  Tennessee  of  to-day,  bearing  witness  to  the 
dauntless  courage  and  the  patriotic  wisdom  of  its  rugged 
pioneer  chieftain,  stand  as  a  monument,  growing  grander 
day  by  day,  of  the  noble  John  Sevier. 

Who  has  walked  through  an  American  wood  and 
failed  to  note  that  sturdy  forest-tree,  repelling  ever  the 
severest  storms,  with  a  heart  as  sturdy  as  its  coat  is 
rough — who  has  failed  to  note  Old  Hickory,  and  claim  it 
as  king  of  the  wood?  Tennessee  has  an  Old  Hickory 
of  her  own.  1  speak  of  the  honest,  hardy,  lion-hearted 
JACKSON ;  one  man,  if  history  has  ever  known  one, 
whose  soul  is  still  marching  on, — one  dead  lion  whose 
name  to-day  strikes  more  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his 
political  enemies  than  the  bleating  of  hundreds  of  living 
lambs.  He  was  born  to  rule.  The  star  of  his  destiny 
threw  its  light  on  a  throne.  Rugged  in  nature,  and  as 
unyielding  as  the  forest  tree  from  which  he  drew  his 
nickname,  Andrew  Jackson  will  go  down  to  the  ages  to 
come  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  American  statehood, 
honored  and  loved  by  his  countrymen  of  whatever 
political  persuasion  ;  and  in  centuries  to  come  he  will  be 
pointed  out  as  one  star  in  the  political  firmament  of 
America  whose  ascendency  was  gained  by  true   worth 
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and  an  iron  will.  He  will  be  the  "  Old  Hickory  "  among 
statesmen  in  generations  to  come,  and  no  storm  will 
shake  him  from  his  pedestal  of  fame.  He  is  a  king  of 
the  political  forest ;  the  loftiness  of  his  genius  towers 
like  a  mountain  among  mole  hills.  He  is  Tennessee's 
son  ;  but  all  America  claims  him — points  with  pride  to 
him.     He  is  the  only  Andrew  Jackson! 

From  a  mountain-side  of  old  Tennessee  sprang  one 
of  the  quaintest,  yet  brightest,  characters  illuminating  the 
pages  of  American  history  ;  honest,  plain,  warm-hearted 
Davy  Crockett,  *bear-hunter,  soldier,  statesman  ;  excel- 
ling as  a  bear-hunter,  dauntless  as  a  soldier,  and  faithful 
as  a  representative  of  his  people,  Davy  Crockett  has 
left  in  his  well-earned  fame  a  legacy  to  his  State  of  which 
she  is  proud. 

Every  year  has  witnessed  the  glory  of  a  Tennessean. 
The  sons  of  Tennessee  who  flourished  a  generation  or 
more  ago  were  brilliant,  but  the  brilliance  has  not  faded 
from  the  scintillating  orb  of  Tennessee  intellect.  She 
stands  to-day  as  high  on  the  ladder  of  fame  as  she  did  a 
half  century  ago.  To-day  she  has  her  Harrises,  her 
Bateses,  her  McMillins,  her  Pattersons.  She  has  many 
Jacksons  with  all  their  greatness  hidden  from  the  purview 
of  men  ;  she  has  many  Seviers  who  will  never  rule  ; 
she  has  Johnsons  who  will  never  be  recognized;  she 
has  many  men  who  would  lend  lustre  to  America  as 
rulers  of  the  nation  ;  and  she  has  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-Second  Congress 
of    the    United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman :  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  most 
destructive  war  this  continent  has  ever  known  came  to 
an  end.  The  trail  of  the  enemy  was  left  in  black  lines 
all  over  the  South  ;  her  clear  rivers  were  stained  with 
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the  blood  of  her  sons ;  the  smoke  of  her  destroyed 
homes  had  darkened  the  air.  The  breath  of  the  monster 
had  blasted  her  flowery  slopes.  Tennessee,  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  never  faltered.  She  was 
true  to  her  sister  States.  Whatever  may  be  your  ideas 
concerning  the  late  conflict,  you  are  bound  to  recognize 
as  honorable  and  praise-worthy  the  course  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee  in  entering  the  conflict  with  her  sister 
States.  It  was  a  sacrifice  ;  but  right  nobly  made.  It  was 
the  old  volunteer  spirit.  It  perpetuated  the  name  of 
Volunteer  State.  And,  sir,  when  she  emerged  from  that 
war  twenty-six  years  ago,  Tennessee  beheld  the  spectre 
of  ruin  threatening  her  very  existence.  She  was  in 
ashes,  if  not  in  sack-cloth.  She  was  helpless  and 
broken.  Her  land  was  marked  with  ruins  of  happy 
homes  and  prosperous  towns.  Her  industries  were 
destroyed  or  demoralized.  Her  fields  were  grown  up 
with  weeds  and  underbrush.  Blackened  ruins  and  fields 
laid  waste,  marked  the  course  of  the  hostile  army.  The 
blood  of  her  noblest  sons  had  reddened  many  a  turf.  It 
seemed  that  the  light  of  her  heaven  had  faded  and  the 
star  of  her  destiny  had  fallen  to  hopeless  depths  ;  it 
seemed  that  she  was  wrecked  ;  that  her  spirit  was  hope- 
lessly broken.  She  was  manacled,  and  it  seemed  that 
her  chains  would  load  her  down  to  die  in  despair.  'But 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  red-handed,  remorseless  War  was 
not  all.  Even  after  the  shadows  of  war  had  lifted  from 
her  blackened  fields  and  charred  homes,  another  pall, 
blacker,  if  such  could  be  the  case,  than  the  one  just 
lifted,  fell  upon  her.  It  was  the  enfranchisement  of  her 
slave  population  and  their  gain  of  the  State  government. 
On  the  battle-field  there  was  some  defense ;  but  the 
despotic  rule  of  an  ignorant  and  vicious  horde,  under  the 
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leadership  of  wicked  and  unscrupulous  men,  admitted  of 
no  defense.  Back  of  the  petty  despotism  stood  a  Nation! 
But,  sir,  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  survived  this 
tempest.  The  blackest  cloud  that  has  ever  lowered  over 
a  free  people  has  passed  away  ;  the  fiercest  storm  has 
spent  its  fury  and  the  roar  of  its  thunder  has  died  away 
and  the  flash  of  its  lightning  is  seen  no  more.  The  sky 
of  the  present  is  radiant  with  all  the  glories  of  a  rarified 
atmosphere  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  Out  of  the 
ashes  she  has  arisen,  the  Phoenix  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Out  of  her  charred  embers  have  arisen  pros- 
perous cities  and  happy  homes.  She  was  broken, 
wrecked,  defeated ;  she  stands  to-day  in  the  splendor  of 
a  new  life,  in  the  vigor  of  youth.  She  is  triumphant! 
Her  agricultural  products  are  sold  in  every  market  of 
America;  her  mineral  products  are  sold  in  Pennsylvania 
mining  districts,  because  they  are  better  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania products;  her  live  stock  graces  the  finest  turfs  in 
the  world;  her  men  occupy  positions  high  and  honorable 
in  the  Nation,  and  her  women  are  still  the  queens  of  their 
homes — and  there  are  no  happier  homes  and  no  more 
gracious  queens  the  world  over  than  we  find  in 
Tennessee.  Her  women  shape  her  destinies.  The 
influence  of  the  women  of  Tennessee  has  been  felt 
in  the  councils  of  the  Nation.  The  Tennessee 
woman  graces  her  home  like  the  crown  jewel  graces 
the  casket  of  an  empress.  She  lends  luster  to  the 
lives  about  her,  and  makes  them  the  more  beautiful  for 
her  radiance.  Tennessee  women  are  modest  and  refined; 
they  are  not  brazen  and  loud.  Yet  they  are  not  distant 
and  cold;  they  are  warm-hearted  and  impulsive,  but 
womanly  discreet,  which  makes  their  true  loveliness  the 
more    noticeable.     They   are  true    women,  and  as  such 
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their  State  is  proud  of  them.  Tennessee  has  gloried  in 
the  achievements  of  her  sons,  but  in  the  beauty,  purity 
and  true  womanhood  of  her  daughters  she  finds  the 
pride  of  her  existence. 

Sir,  Tennessee  is  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union  for 
one  reason  :  she  is  the  only  State  which,  were  she  shut 
off  by  an  impassable  barrier  from  all  the  world,  could 
exist,  and  her  people  scarcely  be  aware  that  her  communi- 
cation with  the  outside  world  was  cut  off.  Her  three 
divisions  comprise  the  three  natural  classes  of  land — 
mountainous,  rolling  and  prairie.  She  has  her  uplands 
and  her  lowlands.  Her  mountains  are  covered  with  the 
finest  timber,  and  the  wooded  bottoms  of  West  Tennessee 
furnish  far  better  logs  than  the  boasted  forests  of  New 
England  ;  her  mountains  are  filled  with  the  finest  iron 
and  coal  ;  inexhaustible  ledges  of  marble  are  to  be  found ; 
all  the  minerals,  all  the  woods  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  staple  articles  of  trade  are  grown  within  her 
borders.  Her  fields  are  white  with  cotton,  and  her  hill- 
sides are  dotted  with  sheep  :  all  the  domestic  animals 
thrive  in  Tennessee.  Her  soil  produces  any  grain,  any 
fruit,  any  vegetable  grown  in  America.  The  wheat  of 
the  Northwest,  the  corn  of  the  West,  the  cane  of  the 
South,  the  potato  of  Ireland,  the  cabbage  of  Germany, 
the  grape  of  Italy,  the  fig  of  Turkey,  the  peach  of 
Spain,  all  grow  in  profusion  and  to  glorious  perfection  in 
the  old  Volunteer  State.  It  is,  then,  no  wonder  that  the 
wearied  immigrant,  after  years  of  fruitless  search  through 
the  West  for  a  place  to  call  his  home,  exclaims :  "This  is 
God's  country!  "  when  he  beholds  the  beauties  of  Ten- 
nessee and  learns  of  her  natural  advantages — gifts  of  the 
beneficent  Creator. 

Her  climate  is  delightful.     The  heat  of  the  extreme 
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South  and  the  rigors  of  Northern  winters  are  avoided  ; 
the  blizzard  and  the  tornado  are  unknown.  Her  mild  win- 
ters and  her  pleasant  summers  are  remarkably  agreeable. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  hum  of  the  loom  and  the 
ring  of  the  anvil  are  heard  from  the  vales  and  the  hill- 
sides of  Tennessee?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  her  people 
are  happy,  prosperous  and  contented,  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  surrounded  as  they  are  with  the  rarest  gifts  of 
God?  Tennessee,  sir,  is  a  little  world.  She  is,  as  an 
eminent  statesman  once  said,  "the  essence  of  a  whole 
world  boiled  down  to  the  size  of  a  State."  With  her 
glorious  history  before  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Ten- 
nesseeans  are  proud  of  their  State,  and  pity  people  who 
do  not  live  in  Tennessee.  Whenever  a  Tennesseean 
speaks  of  his  State  it  is  after  the  fashion  of  an  eloquent 
son  of  Tennessee,  Win.  H.  Stephens,  who  once  said  : 
"  I  speak  for  that  heroic  State  which  was  baptized  in  her 
infancy  with  the  sprinkling  of  Revolutionary  blood  on 
King's  Mountain  ;  who,  five  years  afterward,  struck  again 
for  independence  under  the  banner  of  the  daring  young 
State  of  Franklin,  who  grappled  single-handed  and  alone 
for  fifty  years  with  the  dusky  warriors  of  the  forest  in  all 
their  battles  from  the  Kentucky  line  to  the  Southern 
Gulf  ;  who  beat  back  the  British  legions  at  New  Orleans; 
who  smote  the  false  Spaniard  at  Pensacola  ;  who  rushed 
with  Taylor  into  the  breach  at  Monterey,  and  shared  in 
the  triumphal  march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico!" 

Sir,  I  am  a  poor  representative  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  What  I  have  said  has  been  an  outburst  of 
the  genuine  love  and  admiration  I  hold  for  that  Common- 
wealth among  Commonwealths.  But,  humble  though  1 
may  be  in  my  capacity  as  a  representative  of  that  State, 
I  extend  her  greeting  to  the  State  of  Indiana  and  this 
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noble  body  of  Western  Writers.  When  Tennessee  was 
broken,  helpless  and  despised,  when  Tennessee  needed 
a  friend  from  without,  she  found  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  the  grand  old  Hoosier  State  sympathy  instead  of  ran- 
cour, love  instead  of  hate.  And  now  that  the  sunlight  of 
prosperity  lights  her  remotest  vales  and  beams  upon  her 
highest  mountain-tops  with  the  fullness  of  its  radiance, 
it  behooves  her  to  remember  her  friend  in  need  and  grasp 
hands  with  her  across  the  bloody  chasm  of  sectionalism 
with  a  hearty  handshake  that  speaks  as  the  heart  throbs. 
Indiana  and  Tennessee!  May  the  sister  States  be  never 
more  divided,  may  time  serve  only  to  strengthen  the 
ties  that  bind,  is  the  prayer  of  the  humble  representative 
of  the  grand  old  Volunteer  State! 


"SURFEIT  OF  RHYME." 


LOVELY   WOMAN! 

By  T.  B.  REDDING. 

Mother,  sister,  wife  and  daughter— Lovely  Woman!  Theme  so  great, 

so  pure,  so  sweet, 
Calls,  me  thinks,— or  ought  to, — for  a  rhyme  of  more  than  seven 

lines  of  many  dancing  feet ; — 
For— like  clouds  rich  fraught  with  blessing,  onward  flying,  that 

o'er  parched  deserts  pass  ; 
Like  the  drop  of  dew  of  purest  water  wrought,  that  falls  on  dying 

blade  of  grass ; 
Like  the  odorous  breath  of  sweet  and  blooming  vine,  foretelling 

fruit  and  fragrant  wine, — 
Lovely  woman,  with  power  divine,  binds  fast  our  hearts  with 

chains  of  love.    Entwined  with  flowers, 
Our  hearts  with  glory  dazed,  we   think   her  soul   like   angel's 

robes,  radiant  with  a  light  divine. 

RESPONSE  BY  EUGENE  F.  WARE. 

And  when  around  our  manly  neck  she  throws 
Her  dimpled  arms  with  artless  unconcern, 
And  kisses  us  and  asks  us  to  be  her'n, 
And  pats  us  on  the  jaw,  do  you  suppose 
We  tell  her  "  no,"  get  frightened  on  the  spot, 
And  faint  away?    Well  I  should  reckon  not! 
Young  man,  go  West.     You  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

WOMAN,  LOVELY  WOMAN. 

By  R.  E.  MANSFIELD. 

A  creature  more  divine  than  human, — 
A  subject  with  which  I've  vainly  striven. 
Like  some  beauteous  queen  of  high  romance, 
She  turns  on  me  her  impassioned  glance, 
And  leaves  me  in  a  willing  trance, 
This  woman, — Lovely  Woman. 
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FRIENDS. 


BY  FRANKLIN  E.  DENTON. 


And,  after  all,  what  is  there  but  our  friends 
That  makes  life  worth  the  living.     Beggar  he, 
Though  owner  of  a  street  of  palaces, 
Who  never  grasped  some  fellow  by  the  hand 
And  looked  down  through  his  eyes  into  his  heart 
And  saw  it  beating  for  him.     Emperor  he, 
Though  groveling  in  obscurity  his  prime, 
Though  the  sister  town  of  his  nativity 
Has  never  heard  the  trumpet  of  his  name. 
Who  loves  some  one  and  is  by.  some  one  loved. 
Bright  firesides  and  warm  palms  and  welded  hearts- 
These  are  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  of  life ; 
The  meat  of  the  sweet  nut ; — the  rest  is  shuck. 


A  BUNCH  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 


BY  JENNIE  S.  JUDSON. 


While  hasting  to  the  day's  routine 
Of  toil  'mid  matters  dry  and  legal, 

A  little  maid  of  winsome  mien 
Cried,  vending  blooms,  quaint,  lovely,  regal, 

"Pray,  buy  the  sweeetest  flowers  e'er  seen." 

No  swaying  lily  tall  and  fair, 

No  mignonette's  soft  breath  of  fragrance 
No  sunflower  with  its  tawny  hair, 

Nor  violets  wild,  sweet  woodland  vagrants, 
Allured  me,  nor  did  roses  rare. 
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I  chose  a  knot  of  bright  sweet  peas, 
Old  fashioned,  fresh  and  sweet,  and  spicy, 

Which  touched  my  heart's  most  tuneful  keys, 
As  sunbeams  touch  a  streamlet  icy 

And  wake  therefrom  glad  melodies. 

Sweet  thought  they  bore  with  fervent  power, 
Of  one  arch,  dainty,  fair  and  winning, 

Who,  rich  in  rare,  old-fashioned  dower 
Of  housely  lore  (true  home's  beginning), 

Is  my  heart's  bloom,  my  sweet-pea  flower. 

And  here  all  day  her  sisters  sweet, 
Dull  work  have  wrought  to  fair  mosaic, 

With  whispers,  soft  and  bright  and  fleet ; 
While  e'er  to  haunt  this  realm  prosaic, 

They've  lured  fond  fancy's  fairy  feet. 


A  FRAGMENT. 


BY  WM.  W.  H.  MACCURDY. 


Along  the  fields  this  wintry  day, 
'Neath  somber  skies,  at  twilight  gray, 
I  take  my  solitary  way. 

The  naked  hedgerows  stark  and  bare 
And  wind-stripped  forests  everywhere 
Vex,  with  sad  moans,  the  wintry  air. 

No  flowers  relieve  the  cold  gray  plain ; 
No  song-bird  wakes  the  joyful  strain ; 
But  wild  winds  sob  through  field  and  lane. 

The  noisy  blue-jays  scream  and  scold 
Foretelling  storm— and  snow,  and  cold, 
That  soon  shall  sweep  on  wood  and  wold. 
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Dark,  gloomy  clouds  droop  over  head 
With  weight  of  dismal  storm  unshed, 
And  all  the  world  lies  drear  and  dead. 

Yet  when  1  passed  one  summer  morn 
Along  these  ways,  these  fields  forlorn 
Were  all  abloom  with  waving  corn  ; 

Beneath  the  splendid  skies  of  June 
The  promise  of  great  harvests  soon 
Did  seem  to  set  the  world  atune. 

And  every  field  and  hedgerow  green, 
And  every  grassy  slope  between, 
Was  clad  in  summer's  emerald  sheen. 

And  where  of  late  had  Flora  trod, 
Through  rustic  lane  and  meadow  broad, 
The  myriad  wild  flowers  clothed  the  sod. 

And  birds  were  glad,  and  all  day  long 
In  wood  and  mead  a  tuneful  throng 
Poured  out  their  floods  of  rapturous  song. 

*  *  *  * 

I  know  that  past  this  cold  and  storm  — 
This  dreadful  winter— rich  and  warm 
Spring  shall  return,  with  radiant  form  ; 

And  summer  follow,  with  her  train 
From  sleep  arisen  ;  and  'neath  her  reign 
These  fields  and  woods  shall  bloom  again  ; 

To  match  the  beauty  of  her  skies, 
The  flowers  again  display  their  dyes ; 
And  song-bird's  praises  sweetly  rise. 

*  *  *  •:•:-  * 

The  seasons  run  their  stated  course 
And  come  and  go — their  moving  force, 
The  power  that  fills  the  universe. 

No  planet's  orbit  may  be  crossed  ; 
However  driven,  obscured  or  tossed, 
No  speck  created  can  be  lost. 
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No  star  of  God  can  fail  to  burn  ; 
No  season  fixed  but  must  return, 
Obedient  to  the  mandate  stern 

That  sets  its  limit,  firm  and  sure, 
Of  chance  and  change  forever  pure,— 
The  law  that  shall  for  aye  endure 

Through  summer's  sunshine,  winter's  snow, 
As  constant  as  the  stars  they  go,— 
A  rythmic  round  of  ebb  and  flow. 

O  blissful  token,  if  aright 

Its  meaning  opens  to  my  sight 

And  1  may  reach  the  mystery's  bight ; 

If  in  the  years'  immortal  round 
The  symbol  of  our  fate  be  found, 
And  death  with  life  renewed  be  found. 
December,  1876. 


RAINY  DAYS  AT  THE  FARM. 


BY  W.  W.  PFR1MMER. 


For  three  whole  days  no  sun  has  shone, 
For  three  whole  nights  no  stars  nor  moon 
Has  struggled  through  the  low-hung  clouds 
A  dismal  gloom  the  world  enshrouds. 
Across  the  low  lands  mist-clouds  drift 
With  many  a  torn  and  ragged  rift 
That  half  conceal,  that  half  disclose 
The  plain  trees  where  the  river  flows. 
But  now  and  then,  with  mutterings  deep, 
Like  giants  grumbling  half  asleep, 
A  darker  pall  o'erspreads  the  plain,— 
Then  comes  the  down-pour  of  the  rain. 
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The  rill,  no  longer  laughing,  leaps 
Down  from  its  rocky  ledge,  and  creeps 
Beneath  the  old  rail  fence  to  play 
In  brambled  ambush  all  the  day  ; 
But  in  its  stead  a  raging  tide, 
Disdaining  pleasures  on  each  side, 
In  angry  haste  now  seems  to  go 
To  join  the  sullen  stream  below. 
No  sound  is  heard  o'er  hill  and  dale 
Save  now  and  then  a  piping  quail 
Or  partridge  drumming  in  the  wood 
Where  once  the  heavy  timber  stood. 
Low  fly  the  swallow  and  the  bat, 
The  mildew  gathers  'neath  the  mat; 
The  tidy  housewife,  in  despair, 
Finds  grimy  footprints  everywhere. 
The  farmer  stands  beside  his  gate 
And  views  with  looks  disconsolate 
His  sodden  fields  of  tangled  grain 
Low  beaten  by  the  wind  and  rain, 
Or  sits  within  the  silent  room 
A  prey  to  discontent  and  gloom ; 
While  at  his  feet  the  house  dog  lies, 
A  dreamy  sadness  in  his  eyes ; 
Time  seems  to  go  with  lagging  speed, 
For  rainy  days  are  long  indeed, 
And  longer  still  are  they  if  blent 
And  mingled  with  discouragement. 

But  where  the  old  barn  gables  rise 

With  moss-grown  roofs  toward  leaden  skies 

From  just  beneath,  or  down  below, — 

For  who  can  tell  or  who  may  know,— 

There  comes  the  muffled  shout  and  din 

Of  joyous  rioting  within. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  by  what  strange  ways, 

Or  by  what  means  on  rainy  days 

The  farmer  boys  all  seem  to  know 

To  just  which  neighbor's  barn  to  go? 
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There  lowering  skies  and  driving  rain 
May  try  their  powers  all  in  vain 
To  dampen  spirits  light  and  free, 
Or  check  their  boist'rous  revelry ; 
There  romping  mad-caps,  free  from  harm, 
Protected  by  some  unseen  charm, 
Climb  to  the  lofty  beams  and  leap 
Down  to  the  clover-scented  heap ; 
Burrow  like  moles  beneath  the  hay, 
Race  like  squirrels  from  bin  to  bay, 
Or  play  again  those  dear  old  games, 
The  mention  of  whose  very  names 
Wakes  in  my  heart  a  vain  regret, — 
A  sense  of  loss,— a  something  yet 
That  time  can  never  quite  efface, 
That  later  joys  can  not  replace. 
Play  on,  ye  mad-caps,  free  from  care, 
Let  older  hearts  the  burdens  bear ; 
For  all  too  soon  ye  each  must  own 
The  sweetest  pleasures  you  have  know 
Lie  somewhere  lost  among  the  plays 
In  old  farm  barns  on  rainy  days. 


THE  NEW  BABY. 


BY  MINNIE  MAE  BOYCE. 


We've  got  somethin'  nice  up  to  our  house 
'At's  awful  cunnin'  an'  sweet, 
Its  got  the  tiniest  fingers 
An'  the  cutest  'ittle  pink  feet. 

It's  feet  is  pinker  'an pinker 

'An  my  papa's  nose  is  at  night, 
An'  its  fists  is  as  funny  an'  twisted 
An'  it  keeps  'em  both  shet  thist  as  tight. 
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'Spect  it  can't  open  its  eyes  yet, 

'Cause  my  'ittle  kitties  'ey  can't, 

'Till  I  wash  'em  sometime,  when  my  mamma 

Won't  thist  go  an'  tell  me  1  shan't. 

That  'ittle  thing  up  'ere  at  our  house 
Is  nicer  'an  kittens,  1  think, 
But  it  aint  got  no  toofies  to  eat  wiv 
An'  it's  too  teeny-weeny  to  drink. 

My  mamma  she  telled  me  'is  morning 

What  made  its  face  wrinkle  up  so, 

She  said  it  was  dreaming  of  angels; 

'Cause  'ay  brought  it  to  our  house,  you  know. 

The  nurse-angel  dressed  it,  I  reckon, 
'Cause  its  'ittle  red  stockin's  an'  clo's 
Wuz  as  nice  an'  as  clean  as  my  dollies' 
When  1  take  it  to  Auntie  Alcoees. 

I'll  bet  you  can't  think  what  it  is  now, 

So  I'll  just  tell  you  I  guess, 

It's  a  real  live  baby  in  booties 

An'  the  prettiest  tuckted  white  dress. 

An'  you  don't  have  to  hit  on  its  stumack 
To  make  it  holler  an'  cry, 
An'  it's  head  is  as  slick  as  my  papa's 
An'  it's  'ittle  pink  feet  can  thist  fly. 

Mamma  said  I  might  nurse  it  this  evening 
If  I'd  thist  be  good  an'  not  cry, 
So  I'll  have  my  face  washed  and  hair  turlded ; 
An'  tell  you  some  more  by  an'  by. 
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THE  HEAVY-SOT  MAN. 

BY  THE  SLIM-LIKE  MAN. 


By  RICHARD  LEW  DAWSON. 


I  ben  a  thinkun  over,  fur's  I  kin  unnerstan', 
The  things  'at  makes  me  woosht  I  wos  a  heavy-sot  man, 
An'  have  'em  call  me  Fatty,  an'  laugh  at  me  an'  say, 
I  mus'«  be  livun  purty  high,  an'  ast  how  much  I  weigh, 
An'  when  they  wonder  ef  I'll  run  for  Jestus  in  the  Fall, 
Have  some  smart-eleck  say  'at  I'm  too  fat  to  run  at  all. 

Now,  when  it's  figgered  out  tain't  so  fine  as  you'd  suppose 
To  be  a  heavy-sot  man  an'  pay  more  for  yer  clothes, 
An'  tear  yer  wilted  collars  off  an'  throw  'em  in  the  gutter, 
An'  have  yer  shirts  look  like  a  wet  rag  'round  a  roll  o'  butter, 
An'  set  before  a  lookun  glass  to  see  to  tie  yer  shoes, 
An'  then  jist  give  it  up  an'  cuss  about  the  time  ye  lose. 

But  the  heavy-sot  man  is  jes'  a  jolly  sort  o'  feller, 
An'  ager  can't  git  holts  on  him  to  shake  Mm  green  and  yeller ; 
He  thinks  the  air  is  bracun  when  it's  down  to  ten  below, 
An'  breaks  the  ice  to  take  a  swim,  an'  wallers  in  the  snow, 
An'  take  'im  up  and  down,  he's  jes  as  broad  as  he  is  long, 
An'  stan'  Mm  on  Ms  head  he'll  fiddle,  zef  they's  nothun  wrong ! 

I  knowed  a  heavy-sot  man  'uld  knock  ye'  out  first  round, 
An'  'nothern  he  was  president,  an'  weighed  four  hundred  pound, 
An'  'nothern,  was  a  preacher— holler  all  yer  sins  away  ! 
An'  yit— there's  ole  Abe  Lincoln— he  was  slim-like,  an'  I  lay 
He's  big  enough  for  me!     An'  so  I  reckon  my  best  plan 
'Sto  thank  the  Lord  I'm  livun,  like  the  heavy-sot  man. 
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N  A  THOUSAND  YEARS. 


BY  IRENE  BOYNTON  HAWLEY. 


I. 

Long  time  ere  age  of  man,  the  moss 

On  rock-ribs  of  our  planet  spun 
The  first  sweet  drapery    thrown  across 

Her  nude  and  rugged  skeleton, 
Complained  of  life's  monotony ; 
"  No  hand  to  pluck,  no  eye  to  see, 
Surely  'twere  better  not  to  be. 
If  life  no  meed  of  fame  attain, 
Better  to  die  than  live  in  vain." 
How  could  it  break  the  seals  of  fate? 
Learning  in  time,  would  emanate, 
Through  nature's  forming  silicate, 
That  precious  mineral,  sought  and  worn 
As  gems,  in  that  its  heart  of  stone 
Reveals,  beneath  pellucid  gloss, 
The  lovely  tracery  of  that  moss. 
As  sequel  of  primeval  plan, 
Its  prisoned  beauty  reappears 
To  challenge  eye  and  praise  of  man — 
In  many  thousand  years." 

The  wheels  life's  current  turn,  grind  slow, 
We  may  not  speed  the  waterflow ; 
But  fill  they  measures  good  or  ill— 
Our  grist  is  sure.    Be  still !     Be  still ! 


Some  wheat  grains  in  a  mummy's  case, 

Murmured  at  sullen  destiny 

That  found  no  higher  use  nor  place 

Than  in  a  mouldering  tomb  to  be: 

"  Though  life  its  summons  long  defers, 
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The  embryo  germ  within  me  stirs. 

I  feel  the  glow  of  Egypt's  smile, 

I  hear  the  mellow  rippling  Nile, 

I  long  from  fertile  soils  to  cull 

The  visual  forms  of  aliment, 

The  pangs  of  hunger's  tooth  to  dull, 

And,  by  bread  staff  to  mortal's  lent, 

Round  up  my  own  life  complement, 

No  fount  of  ministry  is  fed 

In  shrouding  living  with  the  dead." 

Removed  by  sacriligious  hand, 
That  dared  disturb  the  dead's  repose, 

Rich  harvest  in  a  foreign  land, 
That  wheat  of  Ancient  Egppt  grows ; 

But  ere  the  summit  of  success 

Ambition's  climbing  feet  could  press, 
The  world  through  storms,  and  crimes  and  tears, 
Had  aged  another  thousand  years. 

The  blind  Fates  push  slow  shuttles  through, 
We  may  not  add  a  thread  or  hue, 
They  weave  our  checkered  web  until 
The  thread  is  cut.     Be  still!     Be  still  ! 

111. 

A  saint  in  heaven  glorified 

Wept  ceaselessly  in  sorrow  sore  : 
'•What  ails  thee?"  asked  the  Crucified; 

"What  will  thy  bosom's  peace  restore?" 
"Dear  Lord,  I  was  thy  chosen  priest; 

But  yesterday  my  body  died, 
My  boding  sorrows  but  increase 

Within  this  pulseless  glory  tide. 
I  sowed  thy  seed  in  virgin  soil, 

I  tilled  with  care,  I  furrowed  deep, 
I  watered  with  increasing  toil 

Who  will  my  precious  harvests  reap? 
And  what  shall  make  a  bride  rejoice, 

That  mourns  the  bridge-groom's  lost  caress? 
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My  sleep,  without  my  guiding  voice, 

Will  perish  in  the  wilderness  ! 
Ere  yet  my  body  finds  a  tomb, 

Oh!  let  its  tide  of  life  resume." 
"Go,  spirit,  go!     Thy  prayer  is  given. 

There  may  not  be  a  grief  in  Heaven." 
Down  through  the  vaults  of  soundless  space 

The  angel  sank  to  seek  its  trust ; 
And  found — a  nation  in  the  place 

Its  body  long  since  gone  to  dust. 
Unnumbered  spires  pealed  choral  song 

Of  chimes,  where  one  lone  belfry  stood, 
And  happy  people  passed  along 

To  hear  the  word  a  multitude— 
Where  time  that  wears  all  flesh  away 

Can  not  intrude,  in  heavenly  spheres 
"A  thousand  years  is  as  a  day," 

A  day  had  been  a  thousand  years. 

The  seed  of  truth  God's  soil  will  keep 
Though  unborn  lands  the  harvests  reap. 
No  drop  of  mercy's  cup  shall  spill, 
Have  faith  !  have  patience !  and  be  still ! 

IV. 

So  prayer  to  heaven  makes  swift  ascent 

From  hearts  dismayed  or  souls  enthused  ; 
And  when  the  blue  vault  is  not  rent, 
A  miracle  in  answer  sent, 

We  moan,  "our  pleas  have  been  refused." 
A  sweeter  solace  far  too  bold, 
They  were  but  buds,  that  will  unfold 
In  ripening  age  of  grace  sublime, 
To  blessings  in  God's  own  good  time. 
Didst  ever  think  that  life  on  earth 

So  fruitful  and  unrecompensed, 
May  be  an  arc  of  such  grand  girth 

Time  sees  it  only  well  commenced? 
Its  sombre  hue  and  solemn  ruth, 

Seen  through  the  lens  of  broader  truth, 
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May  be  the  tender,  melting  shade 
That  glory  better  be  displayed 

On  God's  large  patterned,  endless  web? 
Jeweled  by  tears  thine  eyes  have  shed, 
Think !  if  endeavor's  scorn  disowns 

Should  be  the  broad  foundation  stones 
In  edifice  that  slowly  rears 
To  grandeur  in  a  thousand  years. 

Yes,  God  is  God,  as  great  or  small, 
Though  systems  crash,  or  sparrows  fall, 
His  purposes  He  ivill  fulfill 
Then  in  His  mighty  hand  be  still ! 


BUDS  LEFT  TO  BLOOM. 


BY  MRS.  J.  V.  H.  KOONS. 


"  Come,  Myra,  my  daughter,  1  wonder  that  you 
Will  stand  so  long  there  in  the  grass  wet  with  dew. 
Your  father's  afraid  you  are  failing  in  health ; 
And  health,  he  repeats,  is  our  only  true  wealth. 
Come  in  !    You're  too  young  to  be  dreaming  out  there, 
And  catching  a  cold  in  the  heavy  night  air." 

'Twas  the  rosiest  night  of  the  rosiest  June, 

And  Myra  was  watching  the  man  in  the  moon 

And  wond'ring  if  ever  he'd  suffered  love's  pain; 

But  she  heard  not  the  voice  that  had  called  her  in  vain, 

For  that  day  a  letter,  all  tinted  with  gold, 

Had  come — she  had  read  it— was  one  heart  to  hold, 

Alone  in  the  house,  such  a  world  of  delight 

As  now  thrilled  her  being?    No;   out  in  the  night 

She  went,  as  the  captives  of  Cupid  all  do, 

Because  in  the  letter  he  said:  "  I'll  be  there, 

And  under  the  arbor  my  love  I'll  declare, 

Where  no  one  but  you,  dearest  Myra,  and  God 

Can  hear  our  sweet  vows  as  we  kneel  on  the  sod." 
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"What's  this,"  said  her  father,  "some  one  has  let  fall? 

I'll  see."     Then  he  read  it,  and  slipped  from  the  hall 

Quick  out  by  the  arbor,  vine-covered  and  green,— 

There,  under  the  star-light,  he  saw,  all  unseen ; 

Heard  sweet  protestations  of  undying  love, 

With  Him  called  to  witness  who  watches  above. 

"A  week  more,  and  then  to  the  altar  we'll  go ; 

Our  love  for  each  other  the  whole  world  shall  know. 

But  then  it  would  be  so  romantic,"  they  said, 

"To  court  on  the  sly— on  the  sly  to  be  wed!" 

"Ah,  ha!"  thought  papa,  "treasons  flourish  in  shade. 

I  think  I  shall  move  that  performance  be  stayed." 

Good-night  had  been  kissed  twenty  times,  more  or  less, 

Then  came  the  finale  with  much  tenderness. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast,  when  Myra  came  down, 
A  vision  of  beauty,  her  ringlets  of  brown 
Low  over  her  shoulders  in  nature's  grace  fell, 
He  dark  eyes  all  lustrous  with  love's  native  spell, 
Her  father  looked  up  with  a  sweet  smile  and  said  : 
"  I've  noticed,  my  daughter,  that  lately  has  fled 
That  sparkle  of  merriment  once  in  your  face, 
And  something  like  sadness  has  taken  its  place. 
Disease,  I'm  afraid,  may  lurk  under  the  rose 
That  now  on  your  cheeks  in  luxuriance  glows. 
And  this,  your  good  mother  and  I  have  agreed, 
Is  the  best  thing  to  do :     We  feel  that  you  need 
Change  of  climate  and  scene,  and  this  evening  we  start 
To  the  lakes  of  the  north,  where  the  breezes  impart 
New  life  to  the  languid." 

Her  lover?— Ah!  well. 
That  night  in  the  moonlight  he  stood— shall  I  tell 
What  he  read  in  the  note  that  her  father  had  laid 
On  the  old  rustic  trysting-seat  there  in  the  shade?— 
"My  boy,  you're  too  young  to  be  idling  your  time 
In  dreaming  and  loving  and  talking  in  rhyme. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  ere  you  think  of  such  things; 
And  women,  not  girls,  should  possess  wedding  rings. 
And  men  grown  to  manhood,  unspotted  and  clean, 
Are  all  who  have  arms  upon  which  they  may  lean. 
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Go,  toil  for  yourself  and  be  earnest  and  true. 
When  years  have  gone  by,  if  both  Myra  and  you 
Have  kept  in  your  bosoms  the  love  of  your  youth 
Then  come  like  a  man  in  the  daylight  of  truth 
And  you  may  have  Myra— if  she  will  have  you— 
With  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  a  friend  ever  true." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Commencement  was  over ;  boquets  by  the  score 
Around  her  in  beauty  were  piled  on  the  floor. 
But  one  of  all  others  now  caught  her  quick  sight, 
To  which  was  attached  a  wee  .envelope  white 
With  Victor's  hand-writing  ;  though  not  seen  for  years 
It  once  had  been  bathed  in  her  girlhood's  hot  tears. 
Two  lives  in  the  bud  had  been  severed  to  bloom 
All  rounded  and  perfect.     Through  absence  and  gloom 
Two  souls  had  grown  mighty  and  rich  in  their  love. 
Again  was  the  Witness  who  watches  above 
Invoked  for  His  blessings;  papa  now  stood  by 
With  a  prayer  in  his  heart  and  a  tear  in  his  eye. 
In  the  bright  light  of  morning  to  two  were  made  one, 
And  thus  was  the  happiest  of  unions  begun. 


THE  BUTTERNUT  TREE. 


BY  ADDA  L.  NICHOLS. 


There  are  priceless  engravings  in  every  heart 

Of  the  glad  childhood  time,  when  each  day  was  a  part 

Of  a  sweetly  voiced  song ;  when  the  steel  that  worked  there 

Had  not  dulled  its  smooth  point  on  the  hard  face  of  care. 

An  orchard,  a  meadow,  the  bank  of  a  stream 

Is  oft  traced  through  the  wax  like  the  ghost  of  a  dream  ; 

But  the  picture  most  vivid  and  dearest  to  me 

Is  my  grandfather's  lawn  and  the  butternut  tree. 
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The  tree  had  stood  there  since  the  day  of  his  birth, 
And  good  three  times  more  than  his  height  was  its  girth, 
And  the  branches  that  tempered  the  summer  sunlight 
Stretched  true  as  an  arrow,  spread  wide  as  its  flight. 

To  the  eastward  its  boughs  kissed  the  low  kitchen  eaves, 
To  the  south  it  shook  hands  with  the  orchard's  green  leaves; 
While  off  to  the  west  with  the  sunset's  red  glow 
It  painted  strange  forms  on  the  well-curb  below; 

Then  away  to  the  north  to  the  wood-lot  it  went, 
Where  the  hail  of  the  nuts  with  the  axe's  ring  blent; 
And  the  face  of  the  chopper  was  pleasant  to  see, 
As  he  thought  of  rich  feasts  from  that  butternut  tree. 

There  it  stood  in  its  majesty,  pointing  to  heaven  ; 
A  lesson  for  men  to  whom  much  has  been  given  ; 
A  lesson  that  told,  through  the  soft  zephyr's  sighs, 
Of  a  duty  to  earth  with  an  aim  toward  the  skies. 

The  grass  at  its  root  breathed  an  incense  of  rest, 
The  earth  seemed  the  touch  of  a  mother's  soft  breast; 
Through  the  deep  solemn  stillness  faint  soul-whispers  call, 
And  the  spirit  of  worship  broods  close  over  all. 

The  barn-swallows  wheel  to  their  nests  in  the  eaves. 
By  the  stream  side  the  spider  a  wraith  fabric  weaves, 
To  the  whir  of  the  reaper  the  bee's  hum  is  lent, 
And  the  universe  throbs  with  the  pulse  of  content. 

Oh  the  mystical  charm  that  the  June  breezes  left 

As  they  strayed  through  those  butternut  branches,  and  cleft 

The  vail  of  reality  widely  in  twain, 

To  show  happy  fancy  she  lives  not  in  vain. 

For  her  eyes  saw  a  friend  in  each  fluttering  leaf, 
While  far  from  her  sight  sped  the  shadows  of  grief, 
And  her  voice  spoke  a  future  more  lovely  to  me 
Than  a  long  summer  day  'neath  that  butternut  tree. 
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What  if  time  proves  that  day-dreams,  like  cloud-vapors  white, 
Float  empty  away  while  they  yet  lure  the  sight: 
That  hope's  tenderest  nurslings  are  castles  in  air?  — 
Still,  a  memory's  best  when  its  pages  are  fair. 

And  if  the  good  Father,  when  my  race  is  run, 
In  his  infinite  mercy  shall  speak  it  well  done, 
Heaven's  promise  will  round  a  full  measure  to  me, 
If  it  echoes  my  joys  'neath  that  butternut  tree. 


NOVEMBER. 


BY  LIZZIE  WALKER. 


Lonesome-like  an'  kinder  dreary; 
Winds  a  sighin'  soundin'  weary; 
Leaves  a  fallin'  everywhere — 
Sadness  some'ow  in  the  air. 
Birds  so  quiet,  quit  the'r  singin'; 
'Pears  like  every  day  keeps  bringin 
Longer  hours  for  to  fill 
Heap  o'  time  that's  hard  to  kill; 
Things  seem  mighty  plain  to  say 
Life  is  passin'  fast  away. 
Makes  a  feller  sorter  blue, 
Sets  him  thinkin',  wonderin',  too, 
'Bout  this  fieetin'  thing  called  life; 
'Bout  the  death  that  ends  the  strife; 
'Bout  the  friends  that's  come  an'  went; 
'Bout  the  days  already  spent; 
'Bout  the  absent— 'bout  the  dead, 
How  they  look,  the  words  they  said. — 
Winds  a  sighin'  soundin'  weary, 
Lonesome-like  an'  kinder  dreary. 
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"STIRRIN'  OFF." 


BY  J.  S.  REED. 

Jest  'bout  this  time  o'  season, 

In  these  Feb'uary  thaws, 
When  little  lam's  is  a  cavortin' 

An'  bleatin'  fur  the'r  mas, 
'N'  the  "stackers"  in  the  straw-pile 

With  'at  awful  mangy  cough  — 
Sich  as  these  is  all  fergotten 

When  it  comes  to  stirrin'  off. 

When  the  sugar  camp  is  open, 

'N'  the  kittles  in  a  row, 
'Nd  the  front'ns  jest  a  whoopin' 

'N'  the  back'ns  bilin'  slow; 
Arter  all  the  worter's  gather'd 

'N'  kivered  in  tha  troff, 
'Nd  the  syrups  clared  an'  settled, 

Then  we'll  soon  be  stirrin'  off. 

Rec'lect  the  worter  drappin' 

In  the  troff  so  still  V  cl'ar, 
'Nd  we'd  hunker  down  'n'  drink  it, 

Still  a  drappin'  V  our  ha'r, 
Rec'lect  yit  how  it  tasted, 

Sorter  soothin'-like  'n'  sweet — 
Ef  a  feller  jest  could  buy  it 

You  could  tap  me  for  a  treat. 

Often  neighbor  boys'd  help  us 

Bilin'  worter  all  night  thro' — 
O!  the  aigs  thet  we  'ud  pilfer 

'D  make  us  think  of  Easter,  too. 
'Nd  the  chickens — what  a  slaughter ! 

Quick  as  wink  the'r  heads  we'd  doff: 
Yit  the  pleasure  wasn't  nothin' 

'Longside  sugar  stirrin'  off. 
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When  the  syrup  'mences  "puttin'" 

'N'  makin'  yallar  doodle  hills 
Pap'd  git  his  cup  an'  worter 

'N'  drap  into  it  waxy  pills, 
'Nd  rap  the  "gob"  agin  the  vessel 

So  's  taint  too  hard  n'r  soff ; 
Then  we  all  prepare  fer  bizness, 

Fer  its  purtty  nigh  stirrin'  off. 

Ev'ry  feller  with  th'r  paddle, 

Whittled  out  o'  hickory  sap, 
Gath'rs  'roun'  the  sugar  furnace, 

Keepin'  ev'ry  eye  on  Pap 
Till  he  takes  it  from  the  kittle 

'N'  puts  it  in  the  coolin'  troff ; 
We  eat  'ntil  it  'mences  grainin' — 

Then  we'r  plum  dun  stirrin'  off. 


ESTRAYS— 1891-92. 


THE  LITTLE  TUNKER  BONNET. 


By  BENJAMIN  S.  PARKER. 


A  maiden  came  driving  a  sleek  black  mare 

Into  the  town,  into  the  town ; 
And  the  light  wind  lifted  her  raven  hair 

In  innocent  ringlets  hanging  down 
To  the  neck  of  her  fleecy,  lead-colored  gown, 
From  under  the  puckered,  silken  crown 

Of  her  little  Tunker  bonnet. 

She'd  a  red-rose  lip  and  an  eye  of  brown, 

And  dimples  rare,  and  dimples  rare; 
But  the  lassies  laughed  as  she  rode  in  town, 
For  the  graceful  gown  that  she  wore  with  care 

Had  never  a  flounce  upon  it; 
And  they  made  remarks  on  her  rustic  air, 
And  wondered  what  country  hulk  would  dare 
Make  love  to  that  "queer  old  bonnet," 

O  merry  town  girls,  you  do  not  know 

Acres  are  wide,  acres  are  wide ; 
And  wheat  and  corn-fields  lying  a-row 
Are  the  Tunker's  wealth,  and  the  Tunker's  pride; 

And  the  farm  and  the  houses  on  it, 
The  cow  for  milk,  and  the  horse  to  ride, 
Are  gift  and  dower  for  the  bonny  bride 

That  weareth  the  Tunker  bonnet. 

But  the  merchant  beau  in  the  dry-goods  store 

Welcomed  her  in,  welcomed  her  in  ; 
And  the  sweet  little  face  with  smiles  ran  o'er 
As  the  cunning  purse  of  crocodile  skin, 
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With  the  clicking  clasp  upon  it, 
She  drew  at  each  purchase,  and  from  within 
Coaxed  arguments  that  were  there  to  win 

Sure  grace  for  the  Tunker  bonnet.. 

Then  she  mounted  her  buggy  and  drove  away 

Through  meadows  sweet,  through  meadows  sweet, 
Where  the  graybeard  father  raked  the  hay 
By  the  Tunker  church  where  the  turnpikes  meet, 

The  church  with  no  steeple  on  it. 
Said  the  merchant,  musing,  "Her  style  is  neat: 
I'll  join  the  Tunkers,  raise  beard  and  wheat, 
And  win  that  litte  bonnet." 


THE  KINE. 


By  JOHN  McGOVERN. 


Sweet-breathing  kine  looked  up  from  clover  mead, 

And  night  had  come.     Therefore  they  kneeled  them  down, 

And  soon  the  field  was  freshened,  and  perfume 

Distilled  for  morn.     With  eyes  as  deep  as  heaven, 

And  peaceful  as  the  evening,  gazed  the  flock 

Upon  the  skies ;  and  in  those  eyes  benign 

All  night  on  went  the  starry  flight  eternal. 

O  wisdom  of  that  larger  view!    They  saw, 

And  were  not  envious.     They  knew  enough 

When  they  did  know  that  Dawn  would  light  their  meadow. 

The  sun  came  o'er  a  corner  of  the  earth 
Far  to  the  north.     Soft  cooed  the  prairie  hens, 
And  yellow-breasted  meadow  larks  took  wing 
To  chide  their  great  dumb  friends.     Beshuddering 
Their  glossy  coats,  the  kine  arose,  and,  lo ! 
(Hast  ever  seen  a  stretch  of  clover  bloom?) 
The  firmament  had  fallen  to  the  field! 

Then  from  Orion  to  the  Dragon  roamed 

And  plucked  that  morn  a  thousand  dewy  stars. 
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UNCLE  WILLIAM'S  PHOTO. 


By  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


Uncle  William,  last  July, 
Had  his  picture  took, 

"  Have  it  done,  of  course,"  says  I, 
"Jes  the  way  you  look  !  " 

(All  dressed  up,  he  was,  fer  the 

Barbecue  and  jubilee 

The  old  settlers  helt.)    So  he- 
Last  he  had  it  took. 

Lide  she'd  coaxed  and  begged  and  plead, 

Sence  her  mother  went ; 
But  he'd  cough  and  shake  his  head 

At  all  argyment. 
Mebby  clear  his  throat  and  say, 
"What's  my  likeness  'mount  to,  hey, 
Now  with  mother  gone  away 

From  us,  like  she  went?" 

But  we'd  projik'd  round,  tell  we 

Got  it  figgered  down 
How  we'd  git  him,  Lide  and  me, 

Drivin'  into  town  ; 
Bragged  how  well  he  looked,  and  fleshed 
Up  round  the  face,  and  freshed 
With  the  morning  air,  and  breshed 

His  coat-collar  down. 

All  so  providential  !     Why, 

Now  he's  dead  and  gone, 
Picture  'pears  so  lifelike  I 

Want  to  start  him  on 
Them  old  tales  he  ust  to  tell, 
And  old  talks,  so  sociable, 
And  old  songs  he  sung  so  well 

'Fore  his  voice  was  gone ! 


Would,  as  now,  we  might  endure, 
Twain  as  one! 


From  "Rhymes  of  Childhood,"  by  permission. 
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Face  is  sad  to  Lide,  and  they's 

Sorrow  in  the  eyes- 
Kisses  it  sometimes,  and  lays 

It  away  and  cries ; 
I  smooth  down  her  hair  and  'low 
He  is  happy,  anyhow, 
Bein'  there  with  mother  now— 

Smlie  and-wipe  my  eyes. 


TO  AN  OLD  APPLE  TREE. 


By  COATES  KINNEY. 


Those  maimed  limbs  plead  thy  story, 
The  wounds  upon  thy  body  speak  for  thee, — 
Thou  art  a  veteran  soldier  scarred  with  glory, 

My  brave  old  apple  tree. 

Oft  hast  thou  borne  up  under 
Onset  of  storming  and  shot  of  hail ; 
And  once  a  sword  lunge  of  assailant  thunder 

Slashed  down  thy  barken  mail. 

Old  age,  disease  and  battle 
Have  scathed  and  crooked  and  crippled  all  thy  form, 
And  thy  Briarean  bare  arms  clash  and  rattle, . 

Tost  in  the  wintry  storm. 

I  seem  to  feel  thee  shiver, 
As  on  thy  nakedness  hang  rags  of  snow; 
May  charitable  spring,  the  gracious  giver, 

O'er  thee  her  mantle  throw! 

She  will:  And  sunshine  spilling 
From  blue  skies  thou  again  shalt  drink  as  wine, 
And  feel  afresh  the  rush  of  young  blood  thrilling 

Through  that  old  heart  of  thine. 
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For  in  the  season  duly, 
Each  year  there  rises  youth's  perennial  power 
Within  thee,  and  thou  then  rejoicest  newly 

In  robes  of  leaf  and  flower. 

Ay,  though  thy  years  are  many, 
And  sorrows  heavy,  yet  from  winter's  gloom 
Thou  issueth  with  the  young  trees,  glad  as  any,— 

As  quick  of  green  and  bloom. 

The  bluebird's  warble  mellow 
Returns  like  memory  and  calls  thy  name, 
And,  as  first  love,  the  oriole's  plumage  yellow 

Burns  through  thy  shade-like  flame. 

Thou  quiver'st  in  the  sunny 
June  mornings  to  the  welcoming  of  song, 
And  bees  about  their  business  of  the  honey 

Whisper  thee  all  day  long. 

Thus  thou  art  blest  and  blessest  — 
Thy  grace  of  blossoms  fruiting  into  gold ; 
And  thus,  in  touch  with  nature,  thou  posessest 

The  art  of  growing  old. 


THE  REALM  OF  REVERIE. 


By  LOUISE  V.  BOYD. 


1  seek  its  aerie  shore,  as  one  enchanted, 
Where  falls  a  mystic,  dim-delicious  glow 

On  dusky  violets  and  wistful  daisies, 

And  ghosts  of  roses  loved  long  years  ago, 

While  pallid  lily  bells,  slow  swinging,  tolled 

Not  sounds,  but  silence  into  the  soul. 
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And  oh !  its  hawthorn  blossoms  mark  the  snow-drift, 

But  never  melt  and  never  wear  away, 
While  far  below  the  gently  waving  branches, 

Gold-shimmered  mists  and  azure  shadows  play 
Close  where  a  silver  streamlet  runs  along 
So  softly,  it  has  neither  laugh  nor  song. 

This  region  is  my  own,  O  my  beloved  ! 

So  much  my  own  I  can  not  show  it  thee : 
But  when  in  blessed  mood  my  spirit  sees  it, 

This  phantom  realm,  the  Realm  of  Reverie, 
Believe  me,  all  the  raptured  quiet  there 
Seems  waiting  for  the  voice  to  thrill  its  air. 


TRUST. 


MEREDITH  NICHOLSON. 


But  this  one  thing  I  know,  that  He 

Will  look  in  charity  on  me 

Who  guides  the  stars 

And  sees  the  scars 

Which  show  that  I  have  tried  to  trace 

A  path  that  weeds  could  not  efface. 


PART  III. 


PROGRAM  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION   OF 
WRITERS— ANNUAL  BANQUET- 
MEMORIALS— NOTES. 


EAGLE  LAKE,  WARSAW,  1ND.,  JULY  6  TO  10,  1891. 


CIRCULAR  LETTER— Issued  June  i,  1891. 


The  Western  Association  of  Writers,  through  their 
Executive  Committee,  extends  to  you  an  earnest  invita- 
tion to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  literary  and 
social  enjoyments  of  their  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  Warsaw,  Ind.,  July  6th  to  ioth,  1891. 

During  the  six  years  of  its  existence,  this  Association 
has  established  full  claim  to  a  place  in  the  thought  and 
affection  of  every  person  interested  in  the  literary  and 
educational  growth  of  the  country.  These  annual  gath- 
erings attract  men  and  women  who  toil,  either  profes- 
sionally or  from  inclination,  in  the  fields  of  scientific 
investigation,  popular  education,  or  along  the  lines  of 
general  literary  or  newspaper  work.  Besides  these,  a 
goodly  company,  who  make  no  pretensions  to  authorship, 
yet  who  are  in  sympathy  with  such  labors  and  their 
results,  form  an  important  element  at  these  gatherings 
and  in  the  membership  of  the  Association.  At  the 
coming  meeting  an  unusual  number  of  people,  distin- 
guished in  letters,  will  be  present.  A  large  number  of 
important  questions  will  be  discussed  by  some  of  the 
ablest  scholars  and  thinkers  in  the  country — where  poets, 
essayists,  savants,  story-tellers,  newspaper  people,  and 
their  friends,  will  produce  that  contact  of  mind  with  mind 
whereby  all  are  made  better  and  stronger  for  future 
effort.  A  choice  miscellany,  literary,  musical  and  elocu- 
tionary will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  supple- 
mented by  numerous  pleasure  excursions,  boating, 
sailing,  etc. 
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If  you  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  former 
meetings,  we  beg  to  say  that  Warsaw,  in  Northern 
Indiana,  is  well  adapted  as  a  summer  resort,  having 
beautiful  lakes,  handsome  parks,  and  good  hotels.  So 
satisfactory  to  the  needs  of  the  Association  have  been 
the  advantages  of  Warsaw,  that  the  present  will  make 
the  third  year  of  meeting  on  this  beautiful  spot. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  all  who  would  escape  the 
monotony  or  the  grind  of  daily  life  to  come  with  us  and 
renew  the  bonds  of  friendship,  widen  the  circle  of  your 
acquaintance,  see  for  yourselves  what  "hail  fellows 
well  met"  this  literary  fellowship  brings  forth.  The 
people  of  Warsaw  join  us  in  extending  to  you  a  hearty 
welcome.  Please  inform  the  Secretary  at  your  earliest 
convenience  of  your  acceptance.  Also,  please  furnish 
names  of  friends  who  may  wish  to  attend,  in  order  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  to  promote  your  comfort  and 
enjoyment. 

OFFICERS. 

President,  JOHN  CLARK  RlDPATH,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

f  MARY  HARTWELL  CATHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres'ts,  i  Hoopeston,  III. 

ICOATES  KINNEY,  Xenia,  Ohio. 
Secretary,  MRS.  M.  SEARS  BROOKS,  Madison,  Ind. 
Ass*t  Secretary,  JOSEPHINE  M.  BROOKS,  Madison,  Ind. 
Treasurer,  W.  W.  PFRIMMER,  Kentland,  Ind. 

MEMBERS  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Chairman,  GEO.  B.  CARDWILL,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Cyrus  F.  McNutt,  Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson, 

Benj.  S.  Parker,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews, 

Mary  E.  Cardwill,  h.  w.  Taylor, 

L.  May  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Venable, 

J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Thos.  B.  Redding, 

J.  N.  MATTHEWS,  JOHN   LEE. 


SIXTH  GENERAL  MEETING. 


PROGRAM. 


MONDAY  EVENING,  July  6th. 

Eagle  Lake  Hotel,  Spring  Fountain  Park. 

i.     Social  Reunion,  with  Music,  Recitations  and  Short  Speeches. 
2.     Short  Business  Session. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  July  7th. 
Pavilion,  Spring  Fountain  Park,  9  o'clock, 
i.    Opening  Exercises. 

2.  President's    Annual  Address,     "The    Democracy    of    Letters."    John  Clark 

RlDPATH. 

3.  General  Discussion  and  Action  upon  Address. 

4.  Annual  Poem.     Lee  O.  HARRIS. 

5.  Communications  read  by  the  Secretary. 

6.  Intermission, 

7.  Poem.    Hubbard  M    Smith. 

8.  Paper — "The  Columbian  Exposition:  Its  Influence  on  Literature  and  Education." 

Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Mereith. 

9.  General  Discussion. 

10.  Three  Short  Stories.     I     MRS.  ANNA  OLDFIELD  WlGGS.     II.  W.  H.  Venable. 

III.  Mrs.  Angeline  Teal. 

11.  Adjournment. 

EVENING. 

M.  E.  Church,  City  of  Warsaw,  7:30  o'clock. 

1.  Character  Sketch.     W.  W.  Pfrimmer. 

2.  Poem.    J.  N.  Matthews. 

3.  Lecture— Coates  KINNEY. 

4.  Recitation.    Miss  Jennie  Coughlin. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  July  8th. 
Pavilion,  Spring  Fountain  Park,  8:30  o'clock. 

First  half  hour,  Business  Session. 

1.  Poem.     W.  P.  Needham. 

2.  "The  Limitations  of  Nature  and  Art  in  Poetry."     MlSS  Minetta  Taylor. 

3.  Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  Ida  May  Davis. 

4.  Poem.    Mrs.  Al'ce  Williams  Brotherton. 

5  "  Canoe  Life  on  the  Tippecanoe."    George  S.  Cottman 

6.  "The  Habit  of  Mastery."     T.  J.  SANDERS. 

7.  Discussion,  led  by  J.  W.  Carr. 

5.  Poem.    Clarence  E.  Buskirk. 
9.  Intermission. 

10.     "The  Winged  Horse,"  with  original  illustrative  poems   Richard  Lew  Dawson. 
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ii.  "Ishmaelism  in  Literature."    Cyrus  F.  McNutt. 

12.  Discussion,  led  by  W.  W.  PFRIMMER. 

13.  Paper,  "  The  Present  Status  of  Woman  in  Indiana."     MRS.  Anna  L    ADER. 

14.  Poem.    Mrs.  Julia  C.  Aldrich. 

15.  Poem.    Will  A.  Hough. 

16.  Adjournment. 

EVENING. 

M.  E.  Church,  City. 
Annual  Musical  and  Literary  Entertainment      (Special  Program.) 
THURSDAY  MORNING,  July  9th. 
Pavilion,  Spring   Fountain  Park,  9  o'clock. 

1.  Poem     David  Starr  Jordan.    (Read.) 

2.  "  The  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  the  Trend  of  Canadian  Thought  and  Liter- 

ature."   DR.  John  George  Bourinot,  Clerk  of  the  Dominion  House  of 

Parliament. 
General  Discussion. 
Poem.    Mrs.  M.  E.  Banta. 

"  The  Place  of  Literature  in  the  Economy  of  Life  "    George  B.  Cardwill. 
Discussion,  led  by  JESSE  W.  Weik. 
Poem.    Dan  L.  Paine.    (Read.) 
Intermission. 

"  The  Province  of  Poetical  Criticism."    Coates  KlNNEY. 
Discussion,  led  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Cardwill. 
Poem.    Franklin  E.  Denton. 
"Out-Door  Paper."    D  D.  Banta. 
"  The  Influence    of    Climate    and   Natural    Scenery  upon  the    Evolution  of 

Thought."    H.  W.  Taylor. 
Discussion,  led  by  THOMAS  B.  REDDING. 

15.  Two  Poems.    I.  Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson.    II.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Swafford. 

16.  Adjournment. 

EVENING. 

M.  E.  Church,  City,  7:30  o'clock. 

1.  Poem.    Dr.  H.  S.  Taylor. 

2.  Lecture— "Money  and  Morals."    Hon.  Henry  Watterson. 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  July  ioth. 
Tabernacle,  Lake  Side  Park,  9  o'clock. 

1.  Election  of  Officers  for  Ensuing  Year. 

2.  Surfeit  of  Rhyme.     (Special  Program.) 

3.  Symposium;  Including  Papers  and  Poems  from  MRS.  MARY  A.  LEAV1TT,  Mrs. 

J.  V.  H.  Koons,  Miss  Susie  Rennick,  Herman  Rave,  Tucker  Wood- 
son Taylor,  Miss  Mary  E  Cardwill,  Mrs.  Adda  L.  Nichols, 
Alonzo  Hilton  Davis,  Miss  Mary  Rennick,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Jordan, 
Granville  M.  Ballard.  Olla  Perkins  Toph.W.  W.  H  MacCurdy,  Mrs. 
Irene  Boynton  Hawley,  Miss  Evaleen  Stein,  Miss  Beulah    Parks, 
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Allan  Bottsford,  Miss  Katie  Parks,  and  other  poems  and  papers  that  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

4.  Intermission. 

5.  "Voices  of  the  States."    I.  Welcome  to  the  States,  Jacob  P.  Dunn.    II.  Ohio, 

W.    H.   VENABLE       III.    Kansas,    EUGENE    F.   WARE.      IV.   ILLINOIS,     DR.    H. 

S  Taylor.  V.  Kentucky,  Charles  J.  O'Malley.  VI.  Indiana,  John 
C.  Ochiltree.  VII.  Wisconsin,  E.  E.  Edwards.  VIII.  Iowa,  Mrs. 
Maude  Meredith.  IX.  Nebraska,  Alonzo  Hilton  Davis.  X.Michigan, 
Mrs  Etta  S.  Wilson.  XI.  California,  Isaac  Kinley.  XII.  Colorado, 
Mamie  S.  Paden.  XIII.  Texas.  Isaac  H.  Julian.  XIV.  Tennessee,  Joe  A. 
Parker. 

EVENING. 

Eagle  Lake  Hotel,  Spring  Fountain  Park. 

1.  The  Annual  Banquet. 

2.  Good-by  Social,  Hotel  Parlors. 

NOTE.— The  entire  program  to  be  enlivened  and  made  delightful  by  the  singing  of 
the  Schumann  Quartet,  of  De  Pauw  University,  the  playing  of  Miss  Birdie  Blye, 
an  artiste  who  has  had  great  success  in  concert  in  London  and  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  other  eastern 
cities,  and  by  contributions  from  the  musical  talent  of  the  city  of  Warsaw.  It  will 
also  be  interspersed  by  crisp  and  spicy  readings  in  character,  and  recitations  by  the 
old  and  new  favorites  of  the  Association. 

A  Committtee  of  Reception  wearing  the  W.  A.  W. 
badge,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  reading  clubs 
and  the  citizens  of  Warsaw,  extended  a  cordial  welcome 
to  all  present  at  the 

SOCIAL  REUNION. 

MONDAY  NIGHT,  JULY  6th. 

John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  President,  called  the 
assembly  to  order  at  8  P.  M.,  in  the  large  dining-hall  of 
Eagle  Lake  Hotel,  and  in  a  few  words  stated  the  object 
of  the  meeting  and  thanked  the  people  of  Warsaw  for 
the  cordial  hospitality  extended  to  the  Writers  and 
predicted  that  with  this  auspicious  opening  the  success  of 
the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  assured. 

Dr.  Ridpath  then  introduced  W.  H.  Venable,  LL.  D., 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Hon.  Eugene  F.  Ware,  of  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas,  and  John  McGovern,  editor  and  author,  Chicago, 
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111.,  who  in  an  impromptu  speech  concerning  writing  as  a 
profession  was  warmly  applauded.  Remarks  were  made 
by  several  members,  and  recitations  were  given  by  Dr. 
H.  W.  Taylor,  Anderson,  Ind.,  W.  W.  Pfrimmer,  Kent- 
land,  Ind.,  Richard  Lew  Dawson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Jos. 
W.  Reed,  Sullivan,  Ind.,  and  others. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

PAVILION,  EAGLE  LAKE,  TUESDAY,  JULY  7th. 

President  Ridpath  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9  A. 
M.  After  a  short  business  conference,  prayer  was  offered 
by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Hall,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Warsaw. 

Miss  Birdie  Blye,  a  celebrated  young  pianist,  was  then 
introduced  and  gave  a  selection  from  Chopin  for  the 
piano. 

PRESIDENT  RIDPATH  then  delivered  the  opening 
address,  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  LETTERS.     (See  page  11.)" 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  members  partici- 
pating were  :  Thos.  B.  Redding,  Ph.  D.,  Hon.  Eugene 
F.  Ware,  Miss  Minnetta  Taylor,  John  McGovern, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Taylor. 

The  Annual  Poem,  by  Lee  O.  Harris,  Greenfield, 
Ind.,  was  then  read  by  the  author.     (See  page  35.) 

Communications  from  absent  members  were  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  Sears  Brooks.  These 
included  the  regrets  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Theo- 
dore   Sewall, — all    of  whom  were  summering  in  Europe. 

"The  Columbian  Exposition:  Its  Influence  on 
Literature  and  Education."  Paper  by  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia C.  MEREDITH  of  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  for 
the  World's  Fair.     (See  page  48.) 
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Discussion  was  led  by  Richard  Lew  Dawson,  who 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Ridpath  and  Miss  Minnetta  Taylor. 

Mr.  Dawson  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  Association  towards  the 
Columbian  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  1893. 
Motion  carried,  and  the  following  Committee  appointed 
by  the  President :  Richard  Lew  Dawson,  chairman  ; 
Indiana,  Minnetta  Taylor ;  Ohio,  Alice  Williams  Brother- 
ton  ;  Kentucky,  Lizzie  Walker ;  Michigan,  Etta  S.  Wilson  ; 
Illinois,  John  McGovern  ;  Kansas,  Eugene  F.  Ware.   . 

SECOND  SESSION. 

PAVILION,  EAGLE  LAKE,  WEDNESDAY.  JULY  8th. 

President  Ridpath  in  the  chair. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  9-30  A.  M.  Session  was 
opened  with  music  on  the  piano  by  Miss  Blye. 

Letters  read  by  the  Secretary  from  J.  J.  Piatt,  Cork, 
Ireland,  Maurice  Thompson,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  W.  D. 
Gallagher,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Isaac  Kinley,  California, 
Isaac  H.  Julian,  Texas,  Alice  French  (Octave  Thanet), 
Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  John  Shepherd,  Alonzo  Hilton 
Davis,  Will  Allen  Dromgoole,  Madison  Cawein,  Cyrus 
F.  McNutt,  Mary  E..  Nealy,  Meredith  Nicholson,  D.  L. 
Paine,  Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  Jos.  A. 
Parker,  Mamie  S.  Paden,  Jesse  W.  Weik,  John  A. 
Wilstach,  Ruth  Ward  Kahn,  Charles  H.  Kerr,  Franklin  E. 
Denton,  and  others,  containing  words  of  encouragement 
and  congratulation  and  a  desire  to  be  present  at  this  time. 

President  Ridpath  then  introduced  Miss  LIZZIE 
Walker,  of  Hartford,  Ky.,  delegate  from  the  Southern 
Literary  Association,  with  greetings  from  that  body. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 

PAVILION,  THURSDAY,  JULY  9th. 

President  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Ridpath  read  the  following  letter  from  Sir  John 
George  Bourinot,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  the  program  for 
a  paper  on,  "  The  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA,  AND  THE 
Trend  of  Canadian  Thought  and  Literature," 
received  since  the  program  was  printed  : 

OTTAWA,  June  23,  1891. 
DEAR  MR.  PARKER: 

1  am  obliged  to  make  the  announcement  to  the  Association  of 
Western  Writers  that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  be 
present  at  their  next  annual  meeting  in  the  pleasant  city  of  Warsaw. 
I  have  delayed  writing  until  now  in  the  hope  that  Parliament  might 
be  prorogued  in  time  for  me  to  keep  my  promise.  But  it  is  now 
certain  that  we  shall  sit  into  the  month  of  August  without  even  a 
day  of  adjournment  to  enable  me  to  get  away.  The  death  of 
Canada's  great  Premier  has  necessarily  complicated  matters  and 
made  this  an  exceptionally  long  session. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  another  summer  must  pass  away 
without  my  being  able  to  meet  my  friends  of  the  West  once  more 
in  social  and  intellectual  intercourse  ;  but  the  parliamentary  fates 
are  against  me,  and  1  must  swelter  at  the  table  of  the  House  through 
the  dog-days,  while  you  are  all  enjoying  yourselves  by  the  pleasant 
lake,  of  which  my  wife  and  I  must  always  have  such  charming 
memories.  I  trust,  however,  that  the  Western  Writers  will  not 
strike  us  off  their  pages,  but  will  leave  at  least  a  blank  which  1  may 
be  able  to  fill  under  happier  auspices  in  the  year  to  come.  Please 
convey  my  respects  to  your  friends  and  ask  them  to  sympathize 
with  me  under  the  circumstances. 

Your's  sincerely, 

John  George  Bourinot. 

A  short  Business  Conference  was  held,  resulting  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Nominations  for  the 
ensuing  year  as  follows: 

Thos.    B.    Redding,   Chairman,    George   W.    Koons, 
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James  Newton  Matthews,  Geo.,  B.  Cardwill,  Mrs.  M. 
Sears  Brooks. 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  President  that 
tickets  for  the  Annual  Banquet  could  be  procured  from 
Committee  on  Banquet. 

Mr.  Dawson  called  a  meeting  of  Committee  on 
World's  Fair,  when  the  following  Resolutions  were 
adopted. 

Resolutions  on  the  world's  Columbian  Exposition. 

WHEREAS,  The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  officially 
undertaken  to  commemorate,  in  a  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  in  the  year  1893,  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus,  and  has  invited  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  to  participate  therein,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  WRITERS,  the 
literary  workers  of  the  Central  States,  in  convention  assembled,  do 
hereby  declare  their  hearty  approval  of  the  purposes  of  this 
Exposition,  believing  that  it  will  yield  important  results  toward  the 
education  of  the  people,  the  progress  of  the  age,  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  American  nation  and  her  fraternal  relations 
and  commerce  and  with  all  peoples  and  powers. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions  be  presented  to  the 
Directory  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  that  they  be  and  are 
hereby  petitioned  to  take  action  for  the  reception  of  official  represen- 
tatives of  this  Association,  and  its  proper  recognition,  in  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Exposition. 

RICHARD  LEW    DAWSON,  Indiana,    Chairman. 

MlNNETTA  T.  TAYLOR,  Indiana. 

ALICE  WILLIAMS  BROTHERTON,  Ohio. 

LIZZIE  WALKER,  Kentucky. 

ETTA  S.  WILSON,  Michigan. 

JOHN  MCGOVERN,  Illinois. 

EUGENE  F.  WARE,  Kansas. 

Committee. 
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THURSDAY  NIGHT,  July  9th. 
Lecture.    M.  E.  Church,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

Opened  with  music  by  the  Schumann  Quartette,  a 
large  audience  being  present. 

COL.  COATES  KINNEY,  of  Xenia,  O.,  delivered  his 
Lecture  "  BURNING  QUESTIONS."  Miss  Birdie  Blye, 
upon  the  piano,  gave  Liszt's  "  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No., 
2,"  and  Mrs.  Rose  Paty  Bailey  gave  a  charming  song. 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

TABERNACLE.     LAKESIDE  PARK.     FRIDAY,  July  10th. 
Music  by  Schumann  Quartette. 

President  Ridpath  in  the  chair. 

Meeting  called  to  order  9  A.  M. 

The  program  for  the  day  included  Symposium  of 
Papers,  Poems,  Voices  of  States  etc.  Papers  and  poems 
were  read  by  various  members. 

Committe  on  Nominations  having  reported,  the  Asso- 
ciation proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  by  ballot  with  the  following  result : 

President,  H.  W.  TAYLOR,  Anderson,  Ind. 

j- J.  N.  MATTHEWS,  Mason,  111. 
Vice-Pres'ts,    j  MRS.  A.  W-  BROTHERTON,  Cincinnati,   O. 

*-GEO.  B.  CARDWILL,  New  Albany,  Ind. 
Secretary,  MRS.  IDA  MAY  DAVIS,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ass't  Secretary,  MRS.  ANNA  L.  ADER,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Treasurer,  W.  W.  PFRIMMER,  Kentland,  Ind. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
John  Clark  Ridpath,  Chairman. 

CYRUS  F.  MCNUTT,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mrs.  M.  Sears  Brooks,  Madison,  ind. 

MISS  MARY  E.  CARDWILL,  New  Albany. 
BENJ.  S.  PARKER,  New  Castle,  Ind. 
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JACOB  P.  DUNN,  JR.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
W.  H.  VENABLE,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
MRS.  E.  S.  L.  THOMPSON,  Munice,  Ind. 
MRS.  IDA  MAY  DAVIS,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
THOS.  B.  REDDING,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

John  McGoyern  in  a  few  commendatory  remarks 
spoke  warmly  in  praise  of  the  indefatigable  energy  and 
perseverance  of  President  Ridpath  in  conducting  this 
most  successful  meeting  ;  of  the  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing which  prevailed,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  literary 
effort  displayed.  A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  the  retiring  President,  John  Clark  Ridpath,  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  success  of  the  year's  work. 

The  thanks  of  the  Western  Association  Writers  were 
tendered  also  to  Miss  Birdie  Blye  for  the  exquisite  music 
on  piano  and  violin  ;  also  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  daughters  ;  to 
the  Schumann  Quartette  for  their  exhilerating  songs,  to 
the  people  and  clergy  of  Warsaw  for  their  hospitable 
reception,  to  the  proprietors  of  Spring  Fountain  and 
Lakeside  Parks  for  their  many  courtesies,  to  the  various 
Churches  who  opened  their  doors  for  entertainments  and 
furnished  a  large  part  of  the  audience,  to  the  press  of 
Warsaw  for  its  excellent  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  to  Mr.  Chas.  Downs  for  his  very  complete 
reports  to  the  Indianapolis  papers,  and  to  all  who  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  large  number  present. 

Upon  motion  of  T.  B.  Redding  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  the  outgoing  Secretary,  who  was  authorized  to 
collect  all  manuscripts  and  to  compile  and  edit  the  same 
as  a  Souvenir  of  1891. 

Dr.  Ridpath,  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  thanked  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  various  members  of  the 
Association  who  had  so  earnestly  cooperated  with  him  in 
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the  work  of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  now  drawing 
to  a  close. 

He  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  had  been  afforded 
by  the  presence  of  the  Literary  Societies  and  citizens  of 
Warsaw  at  our  gatherings,  of  the  celebrated  musicians 
who  had  contributed  to  our  enjoyment,  and  of  the 
fraternal  bonds  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  delegates 
and  members  from  the  Southern  Literary  Association 
whose  geographical  distinction  was  so  happily  blended 
with  our  own  as  to  make  us  one  in  purpose  and  action. 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks,  the  general  feeling  was 
that  the  meeting  of  1891  was  in  all  respects  a  great 
success,  long  to  remain  a  pleasant  memory  with  those 
who  were  present. 


PERSONAL  MENTION. 


The  music,  which  was  an  essential  feature  in  the 
exercises  of  the  Sixth  General  Meeting  of  the  Western 
Association  Writers,  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Prominent  in  this  regard  is  The  Schumann  Quartette,  of 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  composed  of  Harry  E.  Maxwell, 
Harry  L.  Miller,  Will.  G.  Seaman,  Charles  H.  Dixon, 
a  band  of  young  men  former  students  of  De  Pauw 
University,  who  enlivened  the  sessions  with  college 
songs,  interspersed  with  humorous  recitations  by  Clarence 
A.  Hough.  The  elocutionary  efforts  of  the  members  were 
happily  reinforced  by  the  recitations  of  Master  Clint. 
Ruby,  a  small  boy  who  came  alone  all  the  way  from 
Kentucky  to  attend  the  convention. 

The  violin  playing  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  daughters  was  a 
charming  feature  of  the  occasion. 


BIRDIE    BLYE. 
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Mrs.  Leon  Baily,  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  charmed 
her  auditors  with  the  power  and  beauty  of  her  vocal 
numbers.  Mrs.  Baily  has  a  finely  cultured  voice  and 
an  attractive  presence. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the  piano  playing  of 
Miss  Birdie  Blye,  a  pianist  whose  fame  extends  over  two 
continents.  Miss  Blye  studied  in  London  and  later  in 
Paris  and  Germany.  Her  progress  the  last  three  years 
has  been  simply  wonderful,  even  to  those  most  interested 
in  her  career,  who  know  of  her  exceptional  genius.  She 
is  so  earnest  and  conscientious  one  can  see  she  is  in  love 
with  her  art,  and  that  it  is  her  inspiration.  The  serious 
and  indomitable  perseverance  with  which  she  strives  to 
attain  a  high  artistic  ideal  have  won  her  the  admiration 
and  recognition  she  deserves.  She  has  many  certificates 
and  medals  won  abroad,  and  distinguished  persons  in 
London  and  on  the  continent,  and  leading  musicians, 
have  sent  her  many  letters  of  praise  and  commendation. 
Despite  her  youth,  she  has  won  an  eminent  and  unique 
position  in  the  world  of  art,  and  the  future  is  full  of 
promise.  Miss  Blye  in  her  numbers  upon  the  violin  was 
accompanied  by  her  mother  upon  the  piano, — a  lady  of 
fine  musical  ability  and  literary  taste. 

"  The  Poet,"  "  The  Plodder,"  and  "  The  Democracy 
of  Toil"  read  by  Benj.  S.  Parker  in  the  "Surfeit  of 
Rhyme  "  and  at  the  Annual  Entertainment,  are  withheld  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Parker,  as  they  form  part  of  his  new  volume, 
"  Hoosier  Bards;  with  Sundry  Wildwood  and  Other 
Rhymes."  The  following  is  a  friendly  tribute  to 
BENJAMIN  S.  PARKER. 

By  MARY  E.  CARDWILL. 

"A  plain  but  eager  boy,  country-born  and  country- 
bred,  acquires  a  thirst  for  knowledge.     He  reads  books, 
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questions  nature,  studies  in  the  schools."  These  words 
of  Mr.  Parker's,  describing  the  usual  beginnings  of 
historic  men,  fitly  outline  the  simple,  uneventful  life  of 
his  own  boyhood.  An  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and 
of  books  as  well,  he  becomes  an  interpreter  of  the  one, 
and  a  student  and  discriminating  reader  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Parker  was  born  a  poet,  and  was  born  a  Quaker. 
This  latter  fact  is  of  special  significance,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  from  the  Quaker  settlements  of  Eastern 
Indiana,  his  home,  so  many  persons  of  Quaker  ancestry 
who  have  attained  more  or  less  literary  distinction, 
have  sprung. 

Benjamin  S.  Parker  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Henry 
County,  Indiana,  February  10,  1833.  His  parents  were 
people  of  intellectual  tastes  and  talents.  His  father  was 
a  man  of  marked  influence  in  his  community,  which  he 
at  one  time  represented  in  the  State  Legislature.  But 
through  failing  health  and  lack  of  physical  strength  he 
was  early  obliged  to  relinquish  the  burden  of  farm 
work  and  management  to  his  oldest  son  Benjamin.  It 
thus  happened  that  the  early  life  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  was  one  of  toil  and  responsibility.  Lovingly  careing 
for  others,  he  had  few  opportunities  for  education  and 
self-culture.  His  eagerness  for  intellectual  things,  how- 
ever, enabled  him  to  acquire  knowledge  quickly,  and  in 
early  manhood  he  varied  the  monotony  of  farm-life  with 
the,  to  him,  peculiarly  congenial  occupation  of  a  school- 
teacher. He  continued  teaching  for  several  winters  until 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  give  it  up.  He  then  became 
his  father's  partner  in  a  country  store,  in  which  business 
he  engaged  until  his  father's  death,  a  few  years  later. 
In  1868  or  '69  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never 
practiced  his  profession.     In  1874  be  began  a  somewhat 
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brief  newspaper  career  by  founding  and  editing  the  New- 
castle Mercury-,  a  paper  which  in  his  hands  gained  a 
State  reputation  for  its  strength  as  a  political  organ  and 
for  its  literary  tone. 

Always  an  ardent  and  active  politician,  Mr.  Parker 
was  made  Republican  Elector  for  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana,  in  1880.  In  1882  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Consul  to  Sherbrooke,  Canada,  a  position 
he  retained  until  a  change  in  the  administration  caused 
his  return  in  1885.  He  re-entered  the  newspaper  field, 
but  retired  from  it  shortly  after  to  fill  the  office  of  Clerk 
of  the  Henry  County  Court,  to  which  position  he  was 
elected  in  1886;  an  office  which  he  still  holds. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Parker  was  married  to  Miss  Huldah 
Wickersham,  a  pretty  young  Quaker  girl,  whose  cheerful 
temper  and  helpful  kindness  in  all  directions  have  made 
possible  to  Mr.  Parker  much  of  his  best  literary  achieve- 
ment. Two  daughters  and  a  son,  now  approaching 
womanhood  and  manhood,  have  blessed  their  singularly 
happy  home  life. 

Mr.  Parker  has  been  identified  with  the  Western 
Association  of  Writers  since  its  beginning,  in  1886.  In 
1888,  when,  from  various  circumstances,  the  Association 
was  in  a  precarious  condition,  Mr.  Parker  was  elected  its 
president.  He  understood  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
but  undertook  the  work  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  and 
pursued  it  with  such  indomitable  energy  and  ability,  that 
to  him  in  large  degree  is  due  the  remarkable  success  of 
the  Association  in  the  past  four  years  and  its  established 
position  to-day. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  here 
of  Mr.  Parker  as  a  writer.  An  able  editor  and  an  interest- 
ing, original  prose  writer,  he  is  still  more  widely  known 
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as  a  poet  He  began  his  poetic  work  when  a  mere 
child,  and  many  a  poem  tender  and  true,  written  in  his 
early  youth,  doubtless  found  its  way  into  the  poet's 
corner  of  more  than  one  weekly  newspaper.  His  first 
volume  of  poems  was  published  in  1871.  Most  of  the 
poems  in  this  were  included  in  the  second  volume  "  The 
Cabin  in  the  Clearing,"  published  in  1887,  which  has 
won  for  him  many  admiring  readers.  His  third  volume, 
"  Hoosier  Bards"  appeared  a  few  months  ago.  Mr. 
Parker  is  felicitous  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  his  delicate 
idyllic  and  touching  narrative  poems  of  pioneer  life, 
represented  by  his  "Cabin  in  the  Clearing."  He  has 
also  done  some  rare  work  in  lyrics  of  nature  and  of  man, 
and  in  memorial  poems.  Perhaps  nothing  will  represent 
his  lyric  work  better  than  a  stanza  from  a  much  loved 
and  popular  poem,  "  'Tis  Morning,  and  the  Days  Are 
Long."— 

O,  morning  !  when  the  days  are  long, 
And  youth  and  innocence  are  wed, 

And  every  grove  is  full  of  song, 
And  every  pathway  void  of  dread. 

Who  rightly  sings  in  rightful  praise, — 
Who  rightly  dreams  it  o'er  again, 

When  cold  and  narrow  are  the  days, 
And  shrunken  all  the  hopes  of  men, — 

He  shall  rewaken  with  his  song 

"The  morning  when  the  days  were  long." 
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ANNUAL    BANQUET. 


EAGLE  LAKE  HOTEL,  FRIDAY  NIGHT,    JULY  10. 


Committee  on  Banquet.— Cyrus  F.  McNutt,  Mary  E.  Cardwill, 
Ida  May  Davis,  Thos.  B.  Redding,  Richard  Lew  Dawson, 
T.  J.  Sanders,  Minnetta  Taylor,  George  B.  Cardwill, 
M.  Sears  Brooks.  • 

Sub- Committee  on  Toasts.— Mary  E.  Cardwill,  Minnetta  Taylor. 

On  Menu.— Mrs.  B.  S.  Parker,  W.  W.  Pfrimmer. 

Promptly  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  doors  of  the  dining- 
hall  of  Eagle  Lake  Hotel  were  thrown  open,  where  covers 
were  laid  for  one  hundred  guests.  The  tables  were 
tastefully  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square. 
President  Ridpath  and  Toastmistress  Mary  E.  Cardwill 
being  seated  midway  of  the  upper  table.  After  the 
invocation  of  God's  blessing  by  Rev.  J.  Q.  Hall,  of 
Warsaw,  the  Schumann  Quartette  gave  a  humorous  song 
suited  to  the  hour  called  "  THE  BILL  OF  FAIR." 

The  preparations  by  Mine  Host  Harvard  Stearns  and 
his  able  corps  of  assistants,  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
B.  S.  Parker  and'W.  W.  Pfrimmer,  was  all  that  could  be 
desired,  and  the  feast,  although  conducted  on  strictly 
prohibition  principles,  lacked  not  in  zest  or  sparkling  wit. 

After  due  attention  to  the  material  and  perishable 
appointments,  the  President,  John  Clark  Ridpath,  in  a  few 
felicitous  remarks,  introduced  Miss  Cardwill  to  the  assem- 
bled company  as  the  Symposiarch  of  the  feast.  After  a 
few  introductory  remarks,  Miss  Cardwill  proposed  the 
following 
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TOASTS. 

I. 

"OUR  FRIENDS  IN  KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY." 

The  cordial  touch  of  hospitality, 
The  kindly  eye,  the  mind  both  broad  and  free, 

'Tis  these  that  make  a  welcome :  and  in  you, 
O  friends  of  Kosciusko,  these  we  view. 

Response  by  REV.  J.  Q.  HALL,  Warsaw,  Ind. 

II. 

"OUR  SOUTHERN  GUESTS." 

From  Southern  lands  to  ours  they  came — 
The  countries  differ  but  in  name; 
When  kindred  mind  meets  kindred  mind, 
One  country  then  for  all  we  find. 

Response,  ELVIRA  S.  MILLER,  Louisville,  Ky. 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: — During  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  the  daughter  of  a  prominent  Senator  was 
married  at  Washington.  The  wedding  was  a  grand 
affair,  attended  by  the  President  and  members  of  his 
Cabinet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Mr. 
Buchanan  advanced,  and  after  tendering  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  bride,  imprinted  a  resounding  kiss  upon 
her  lips. 

"Mr.  President,"  inquired  a  member  of  Congress, 
close  by,  "  is  it  understood  that  /am  to  follow  suit?" 

"No,  Sir;"  answered  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  it  is  under- 
stood that  /  kiss  for  the  Nation." 

On  this  occasion,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
understood  that  /  speak  in  behalf  of  your  Southern 
Guests. 

Leaving  Kentucky — the  land  of  the  Phillistines,  where 
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bounties  are  offered  for  the  scalps  of  poets — we  set  our 
faces  towards  this  place,  and  though  for  some  of  us  the 
way  was  long  and  tedious,  and  the  quality  of  manna 
given  by  the  way  decidedly  inferior,  yet  we  pressed  on 
like  Moses : — more  fortunate  than  he,  we  reached  the 
Promised  Land,  and  are  now  enjoying  the  social,  intel- 
lectual, and  material  milk-and-honey   thereof. 

We  esteem  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  here. 
The  President  and  Secretary  have  most  kindly  welcomed 
us,  and  the  Treasurer  shown  a  rash  confidence  in  our 
honesty  by  going  out  in  a  skiff  with  us — alone  and 
unprotected. 

What  a  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  you!  Rest  assured 
it  cannot  be  cancelled  by  time,  nor  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations. 

One  thing  only  has  marred  our  enjoyment ; — it  has 
haunted  us  like  Banquo's  ghost ;  it  has  confronted  us  like 
a  mummy  at  an  Egyptian  banquet ;  from  a  possibility 
it  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  fact ; — we-have-to  go  home. 
You  will  now  understand  why  the  truth  is  too  sad  to  be 
popular. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  Southern  Guests, 
most  gratefully  appreciate  the  graceful  courtesies 
extended  us,  and  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  old  Rip 
Van  Winkle  .  Here's  to  your  goot  health  and  that  of 
your  families — may  they  live  long  and  prosper." 

111. 

"OUR  PRESIDENT." 

And  still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

Response'by  JOHN  CLARK  RlDPATH  LL.  D.,  Green- 
castle,  Indiana. 
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IV. 

"UTOPIA." 
Response  by  W.  H.  VENABLE,  LL.  D.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

V. 
"OUR  SECRETARY." 

The  Shepherd  of  the  Stars  was  she 
That  led  them  forth   and  made  them   glow, 
And  still  to  her  they  turn,  and   see 
In  her  the  lustre  that  they  owe. 

Response  by  M.  SEARS  BROOKS,  Madison,  Ind. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — In  serving  you  as  your 
Secretary,  many  a  kindly  word  for  this  Association  has 
been  received  by  me  in  the  last  few  months,  penned  by 
distant  friends  who  are  watching  with  increasing  interest 
the  growing  lustre  of  this  western  galaxy ;  no  longer 
nebulous,   but  clearly  defined  above  the  literary  horizon. 

Among  these  cherished  tributes  is  one  from  a  glowing 
friendly  star  in  the  eastern  firmament  of  letters,  Kate 
Tannatt  Woods,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  1  find  no  more 
appropriate  words  in  response  to  the  sentiment  just 
proposed  than  are  contained  in  this  greeting  from  one 
who  assures  us  of  her  interest  in  our  Association,  "  for 
cooperation  is,  "  she  says,  "  the  watchword  of  our  century 
and  should  be  that  of  all  pen-workers."  Her  tribute  to 
American  Authors — which  is  especially  true  of  western 
writers — is  this  :  "  As  grafted  fruit  surpasses  the  natural, 
so  does  the  written  work  of  American  authors  gain  a 
flavor  and  color  and  richness  through  the  healthy  stock 
from  which  it  grew.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  all 
Europe  have  furnished  the  stock  which,  transplanted, 
nourished,  and  grafted  in  our  free  air,  must  in  time 
give  us  the  best  literature  which  the  world  has  known. 
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Authorship  has  its  pains  and  penalties,  its  lights  and 
shadows,  but  no  profession  can  surpass  it  in  extended 
influence  ;  none  can  equal  it  in  varied  accomplishments  : 

"  Dipped  in  the  well  of  truth,  each  pen 
Inscribes  the  possible  for  men  ;  — 
Makes  life  Divine  for  weary  feet, 
And  shows  the  sum  of  all  complete." 

VI. 

"THE   COURSE  OF   EMPIRE   IN   LITERATURE." 

Does  the  course  of  literary  empire  take  its  way  westward  ? 

Response  HON.  EUGENE  F.  WARE,  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 

Mrs.   Toast-master  and  Members  of  the  Association. — 

Many  years  ago,  George  Francis  Train,  while  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  visited  Kansas  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Susan  B.  Anthony,  who  was  making  brilliant 
speeches  in  favor  of  female  suffrage.  We  asked  Train  if 
he  was  tying  female  suffrage  to  his  presidential  candidacy, 
to  which  he  replied  that  female  suffrage  was  merely 
a  peanut  on  a  snow  drift.  The  toast,  to  which  I  have 
been  requested  to  respond  is  geographically  so  vast, 
while  I  am  geographically  so  small,  that  my  appearance 
in  response  to  it  resembles  a  peanut  on  a  snow  drift  as 
much  as  anything  else. 

Owing  to  that  feeling,  which  1  have,  I  endeavored  to 
shirk  the  duty  imposed  upon  me.  I  tried  to  avoid  being 
called  upon  for  a  toast  this  evening,  and  I  refused  ;  but 
the  Toastmistress  would  not  let  me  off.  I  then  went  to 
Col.  Coates  Kinney  and  tried  to  hire  him  to  take  my 
place,  and  he  said,  "Not  for  worlds."  So  that  1  am 
here  contrary  to  my  wishes  and,  I  might  also  say,  con- 
trary to  my  better  judgment,  for  I  have  a  great  abhor- 
rence of  making  responses  to  toasts, — especially  before  an 
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audience  in  which  there  are  so  many  bright  eyes  and  so 
many  high  foreheads.  1  can  only  illustrate  my  deep 
aversion  to  responding  to  toasts  at  a  banquet,  by  telling 
my  friend  Charlie  Scott's  story  about  the  Prodigal  Son. 
The  way  of  it  was  this  : 

The  Prodigal  Son  had  been  living  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  on  husks,  and  had  tramped  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon  with  his  sandals  on  his  arm.  When  arriving  at 
the  latter  place,  he  sent  home  his  trunk  and  wired  his 
intention  to  return.  As  he  neared  the  parental  mansion, 
his  father  saw  him  from  far  off  and  ran  out  and  fell  upon 
his  neck,  and  told  him  that  his  trunk  had  arrived  and  the 
folks  would  all  be  glad  to  see  him  ;  that  they  had 
arranged  a  banquet  for  the  occasion  and  that  his  oldest 
brother  was  going  to  read  a  Petruchion  sonnet  on 
"  Lovely  Woman,"  and  that  he,  the  Prodigal,  would  be 
expected  to  respond  to  the  toast:  "  There  is  no  place  like 
home."  The  Prodigal  Son  gave  his  father  a  look  of 
bewildering  grief,  and  turned  upon  his  heel  and  marched 
away,  saying,  "  Husks  are  good  enough  for  me." 

Responding  to  the  toast  that  has  been  assigned  me 
this  evening,  1  will  say  that  we,  who  are  west  of  you, 
have  an  association  similar  to  this,  and  with  a  similar 
name,  called  the  Western  Authors'  and  Artists'  Club. 
West  of  us,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  another  Western  Asso- 
ciation. So  that  there  are  three  Western  Associations  of 
Writers,  two  of  them  being  east  of  the  center  of  the 
United  States.  Certainly,  some  of  these  names  should 
be  changed. 

The  assumption  of  the  word  "  Western  "  reminds  one 
of  the  newspaper  account  of  Homer,  whose  birthplace 
eight  cities  were  said  to  have  claimed,  when  only  five 
cities  could  rightfully  and  legitimately  claim  it. 
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As  regards  literature  and  its  western  tendency,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  in  deference  to  those  present,  that 
the  empire  of  literature  has  not  yet  proceeded  much 
farther  west  than  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  I  say  this 
particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
ladies  here  from  the  latter  State.  lam  glad  to  see  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Southern  Association  here,  and,  on 
behalf  the  "Western"  Association,  to  which  1  belong,  I 
invite  them  to  our  meetings  in  Kansas  City  and  urge 
them  to  attend,  and  I  promise  them  an  ovation.  And  I 
say  to  the  present  Association  I  am  addressing,  that  we 
out  there  will  all  be  glad  to  see  all  of  you  who  are  here. 
We  have  there  a  large  membership,  and  we  meet  from 
time  to  time  in  one  or  another  of  those  vast  hotels  that 
form  a  continental  chain  across  the  country,  and  nothing 
will  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  have  you  meet  with 
us.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  the  hope  that 
on  some  occasion  all  of  the  western  associations  can  be 
together  at  one  time.     I  thank  you. 

VII. 

"SUCCESSORS  OF   SAPPHO." 

Will  you,  then,  make  the  fatal  leap 
And  plunge  your  soul  into  the  deep  ? 

Response,  ALICE  WILLIAMS  BROTHERTON,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Dr.  Venable  truthfully  told  you  this  morning  that  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Ohioan  is  modesty.  Therefore, 
you  will  comprehend  the  horror  which  seized  upon  me 
when  your  Toastmaster  blandly  assured  me  that  I  was 
selected  to  respond  to  this  toast  to-night. 

I  thought  the  sentiment  especially  appropriate  to  my 

case: — 

"  Will  you,  then,  make  the  fatal  leap 
And  plunge  your  soul  into  the  deep  ?" 
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If  by  that  deep  you  mean  the  abyss  of  despair,  the 
plunge  is  already  made.  I  should  infinitely  prefer  a 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  Eagle  Lake  to  an  attempt  to 
reply  to  that  overpowering  toast. 

But  as  your  Toastmaster  will  take  no  denial,  and  as 
Col.  Kinney  magnanimously  offers  to  furnish  all  the 
gestures  if  I  will  throw  in  the  little  trifle  of  oratory,  1 
find  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  boldly  make  my  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  Cliff — thouge  I  feel  that  to  a  moral 
certainty  1  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  billows  of  woe; 
or,  if  I  am  lucky  enough  to  grasp  an  idea  on  which  to  float 
to  land — the  fright  will  render  me  incapable  of  all  except 
the  rhetorical  blind  staggers. 

Sappho  ! — Star  of  Lesbian  Song  ;  the  singer  whom 
her  countrymen  were  won't  to  style  the  Poetess,  as 
Homer  was  the  poet.  The  woman  whose  verse  was  so 
palpitant  with  life  that  even  the  fragments  that  survive 
to  us — a  pitiful  few  lines  culled  from  the  pages  of  gram- 
marians and  commentators — have  fixed  her  title  to  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  that  immortal  "choir  invisible." 
Whose  "perfect  music  set  to  noble  words"  so  thrilled 
the  soul  of  the  philosopher  Solon  that,  hearing  for  the 
first  time  an  ode  of  Sappho,  he  prayed  the  gods  he  might 
not  die  before  he  had  committed  it  to  memory.  This  was 
Sappho.     Gentlemen,  you  set  us  a  lofty  standard. 

In  "  Les  Voyageurs,"  the  little  reading  club  of  which 
my  friend  Mrs.  R.  has  been  the  promoter  and  chief 
inspiration,  and  which  for  some  years  has  been  to  thirty 
earnest  women  a  sort  of  post-graduate  course  in  history, 
literature,  and  art,  we  labored  the  last  winter  to  gain 
some  little  idea  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  poetry. 
(  Though  I  may  say  in  parenthesis  that  we  promptly 
rejected   her  bland   suggestion    to  study   the  tongue   of 
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Homer,  and  took   our  epics  and  scholia  and  idyls  in  the 
best  translations.) 

In  the  course  of  our  reading,  1  found  a  fact  which  I 
shall  grasp  at  as  the  plank  to  aid  me  in  floundering  out  of 
my  present  "  sea  of  troubles."  Sappho,  like  ourselves, 
Mrs.  Hawley,  and  Miss  Miller,  Mrs.  Koons  and  Mrs. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Brooks  and  Miss  Taylor,  Sappho  was  a 
member  of  a  Woman's  Club — a  Writer's  Association. 
The  Myteleus  Women-poets  ( and  they  were  legion ) 
organized  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  writing  of 
poetry  and  the  study  of  their  art ;  for  the  elaboration  of 
metrical  forms; — and  by  just  this  much  we  may  mod- 
estly claim  to  be,  if  not  successors,  at  least  the  imitators 
of   the  great  Lesbian. 

We  take  joy  in  our  work  ;  we  bend  to  it  our  best' 
energies ;  the  study  of  a  lifetime  is  not  too  much  to 
devote  to  perfecting  ourselves  in  this  art. 

For  an  art  it  is.  Let  us  keep  steadily  in  mind  the 
assertion  of  Stedman  :  "Poetry  is  an  art,  and  chief  of 
the  fine  arts — the  easiest  to  dabble  in  ;  the  hardest  in 
which  to  reach  true  excellence."  Let  us  scorn  to  be 
dabblers,  and  set  ourselves  by  patient  toil  and  study  of 
the  technique  of  poetry  to  perfect  the  wearing  of  the 
"  singing  robe,"  as  Col.  Kinney  has  so  aptly  termed  that 
metric  form  which  is  the  outward  garb  of  the  soul  of  our 
poem  ; — for  our  veteran  master  of  song  is  wiser  than 
Stedman  in  that  he  perceives  that  poetry  is  not  an  art 
alone,  but  something  more.  It  is  not  an  art  only,  but  an 
inspiration.  Unless  the  spirit  of  Pan  breathes  on  them, 
the  pipes  are  dumb.  The  pythoness  upon  her  Delphic 
tripod  uttered  only  inarticulate  ravings  until  such  time  as 
the  divine  Apollo  descended  to  breathe  through  her  lips 
the  swelling  hexameters  of  the  true  oracle. 
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Poetry  is  art  and  melody  and  religion — the  deepest 
thought  touched  to  intense  emotion  by  sincere  and  earnest 
enthusiasm  (the  "divine  phrenzy"?),  clothed  in  the 
perfect  melody  which  is  a  reflex  of  that  grander  music  of 
the  spheres, — this,  and  this  only  is  Poetry. 

"  Rhythm  and  Imagery,"  Margaret  Fuller  decided, 
"are  the  distinctive  qualities  of  poetry."  But  Margaret, 
all  with  her  power  of  imagery  and  study  of  rhythm  was 
not  a  poet. 

It  is  the  speech  that  angels  know, 

By  poets  overheard, — 
The  deepest  thought  by  feeling's  glow 

To  music  softly  stirred. 

"  A  bard's  a  thing,"  cries  Plato,  "  light,  with  wings." 
Another  ;  "  He  sees  the  Infinite  in  things." — 
Ah,  Poetry!  what  words  comprise  thy  whole, 
Thou  soul  of  language — language  of  the  soul  ? 

VIII. 
A  WEEK  OF  INSPIRATION. 

Response,  HON.  BENJ.  S.  PARKER,  Newcastle,  Ind. 

IX. 
"The  Ideal  woman." 

A  Perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort  and  command ; 

And  yet  a  spirit  still  and  bright, 
With  something  of  a  Spirit's  light. 

Response,  Miss   E.  Jean  Nelson,  Greencastle,    Ind. 
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LEAVES  OF  MEMORY. 


"  Where  Sorrow's  held  intrusive,  and  turned  out, 
There  Wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power." 

MEMORIAL  SESSION. 

EAGLE  LAKE,  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  9. 

Upon  the  open  veranda  of  Eagle  Lake  Hotel  a  goodly 
number  were  assembled  in  memory  of  those  members  of 
the  Association  who  have  passed 

"  Upward  to  clearer  light." 

Colonel  Coates  Kinney,  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, called  the  meeting  to  order  and  in  a  few  brief 
sentences  spoke  of  the  great  loss  to  the  Association  in  the 
removal  of  some  of  its  most  active  members  by  death. 
He  then  called  upon  Miss  Mary  E.  Cardwill  for  the 
following 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMORIALS. 

In  the  midst  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sixth  Annual 
Convention  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  rests  upon 
the  Association.  In  the  brief  year  since  our  last  happy 
reunion  eight  of  our  members  and  friends  have  been 
called  up  higher. 

i.  One  seat  made  vacant,  and  one  bright  presence 
wanting  for  the  first  time  in  a  Convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion, through  the  death,  February  7,  1891,  of  our  noble 
and  self-sacrificing  first  Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews. 

2.  Stephen  S.  Harding,  ex-Governor  of  Utah,  orator 
and  poet,  died,  having  passed  the  allotted  age,  three  score 
and  ten. 
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3.  Jerome  C.  Burnett,  the  well-known  and  widely 
esteemed  editor  and  poet,  for  years  the  trusted  head  of 
the  Bond  Department  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department,  died  May,  1891. 

4.  Theophilus  Van  Deren,  "the  venerable  poet"  of 
Charleston,  Illinois,  was  called  home  April  10,  1891. 

5.  Dr.  E.  S.  Crosier,  of  New  Albany,  one  of  the 
most  scholarly  men  in  Indiana,  and  a  writer  of  ability, 
died  suddenly,  June  9,  1891. 

6.  Mrs.  Mary  Wright,  a  well-known,  much  beloved 
writer  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  summoned  to  her  reward 
in  the  early  part  of  1891. 

7.  Honorable  John  Lee,  a  railroad  president  and 
successful  business  man,  an  active  worker  in  the  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  died 
June  18,  1891. 

8.  Mrs.  L.  May  .Wheeler,  the  second  Secretary  of  the 
Association  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  first  Souvenir, 
whose  bright  face  and  sweet  voice  added  so  much  to  the 
pleasures  of  our  Conventions  in  the  past,  and  whose 
official  work  was  so  ably  and  cheerfully  done,  entered 
into  rest,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  June  21,  1891. 

In  view  of  these  bereavements 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  i,  That  the  Association  revere  the  virtues, 
remember  the  services,  and  cherish  the  recollection  of  the  these 
departed  members  and  friends. 

Resolved,  2,  That  while  we  bow  in  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  all  these 
friends,  we  feel  with  peculiar  force  and  sadness  the  taking  away  of 
three  tireless  workers  and  members  of  our  Executive  Committee- 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Andrews,  Mrs.  L.  May  Wheeler  and  Colonel  John  Lee. 

Resolved,  3,  That  we  fully  endorse  the  beautiful  and  appropriate 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Andrews,  enshrined  in  the  Souvenir 
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for  1890,  and  that  similar  tributes  to  the  memories  of  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
Colonel  Lee  and  others  of  these  deceased  friends  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Souvenir  for  1891. 

JUDGE  D.  D.  BANTA,  Chairman, 
MARY  E.  CARDWILL, 
BENJ.  S.  PARKER, 
MRS.  M.  S.  BROOKS, 
J.  P.  DUNN,  JR., 
CLARENCE  HOUGH. 

Committee. 

Colonel  Kinney  then  spoke  of  Mrs.  Marie  L.  Andrews, 
who  had  served  the  Association  with  her  best  gifts  from 
its  incipiency  as  one  of  its  most  active  promoters,  as  its 
first  Secretary  and  its  steadfast  friend.  Colonel  Kinney 
also  read  his  poem  in  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Andrews, 
which  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  of  1890. 

Jacob  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  State  Librarian,  of  Indianapolis, 
gave  a  short  biographical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Andrews,  which 
was  also  published  in  the  Souvenir  of  1890. 

The  last  message  of  Marie  L.  Andrews  to  the  Western 
Association  of  Writers,  written  six  weeks  before  her  death, 
in  response  to  a  call  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  of  which  she  was  a  member,  is  as  follows : 

CONNERSVILLE,  IND.,  December  27,  1890. 
MRS.  M.  S.  BROOKS. 

Dear  Friend  : — Your  kind  letter  finds  me  hopelessly  ill.  It  is 
probable  that  I  will  never  attend  another  meeting  of  the  Western 
Association  of  Writers.  Love  and  greeting  to  the  Executive 
Committee.  Sincerely, 

Marie  Louise  Andrews. 

Dr.  James  Newton  Matthews,  a  co-worker  with  Mrs. 
Andrews  from  the  beginning,  paid  a  touching  tribute  to 
her  ability,  her  genius,  her  high  and  noble  character,  and 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  her  memory  the  following  beautiful 
poem  : 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 
(MRS.  MARIE  LOUISE  ANDREWS.) 

I. 

She  who  but  a  year  ago 

Laughed  with  us  beside  the  Lake 
Laughs  no  more.     The  lilies  blow 
Where  she  lieth  low— so  low- 
Where  she  sleeps  and  can  not  wake. 

II. 

Who  among  our  brighter  wits 

Now  can  break  her  charmed  rest? 
In  her  chair  a  Silence  sits, 
And  a  spectral  presence  flits 
Where  she  once  seemed  happiest. 

III. 

Dark  her  eyes  were  as  the  sloe, 

And  her  spirit  quivered  through 
Their  clear  depths,  a  year  ago, 
As  a  sinking  star  might  glow 
In  a  trembling  drop  of  dew. 

IV. 

Name  her  not  to-night  with  tears, 

Wrong  not  so  her  memory : 
All  the  sorrow  that  was  hers, 
All  her  struggles,  all  her  fears, 
She  forgetteth— so  shall  we. 

V. 

Round  us  thro'  the  glimmering  Park, 

Hearken,  now!  a  spirit  stirs; 
Wafting  downward  thro'  the  dark, 
She  is  passing  like  a  spark 

Blown  from  yonder  burning  spheres. 
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VI. 

To  the  shores  of  Eagle  Lake, 
Sing  her  welcome,— let  her  know 

How  our  recollections  wake 

Into  music  for  her  sake, 
Sleeping  where  the  lilies  blow. 

Richard  Lew  Dawson,  among  the  first  of  the  promoters 
of  the  organization,  spoke  at  length  of  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Andrews,  adding  his  testimony  to  her  worth  as  a  woman 
and  as  a  writer  in  the  following  words  : 

It  is  due  from  me  that  I  should  say  a  word  in 
memory  of  Marie  Louise  Andrews,  for  she  was  my  only 
assistant  in  the  organization  of  this  Association.  In  the 
course  of  an  extensive  correspondence  at  that  time — (I 
treasure  her  letters  for  their  literary  quality  and  brilliant 
wit) — she  asked  me  if  I  could  not  give  her  a  poetic 
inspiration.  This  suggested  the  poem  printed  in  our 
first  Souvenir,  "Fountains  of  Song,"  with  which  I 
responded.  Mrs.  Andrews  was  brilliant  in  intellect, 
gentle  and  womanly  in  heart  and  nature,  and  pure  in 
song.  Even  when  her  life  was  burdened  with  sorrows 
and  her  frame  racked  with  pain,  her  face  was  smiling, 
her  voice  was  kind,  and  her  energy  untiring.  We  shall 
sadly  miss  her  for  she  was  a  central  influence  among  us. 
Let  me  lay  these  stanzas  hopefully  upon  the  tombstones 
of  our  dead : 

"  Above  the  sad  graves  on  the  hillside 

Death  shows  his  white  teeth  in  a  sneer  ; 

The  brush  of  his  presence  is  frightful, 

And  he  is  a  monster!"  cries  FEAR. 

"  Hope  sits  on  the  mounds  in  the  sunlight, 

With  white  fingers  pointing  above ; 

There  peace  lulls  the  spirit  with  music, 

And  Death  is  my  angel!"  sighs  LOVE. 
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Miss  Mary  E.  Cardwill  gave  a  most  affectionate 
eulogy  of  the  lives  of  Marie  L.  Andrews  and  of  L.  May 
Wheeler,  the  latter  being  the  associate  of  Miss  Cardwill 
in  the  preparation  of  the  first  Souvenir. 

Mrs.  L.  May  Wheeler,  well  known  journalist,  died  on 
June  24,  1 891,  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  in  Orange, 
Mass.,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  Mrs.  Wheeler 
was  born  in  Winchendon,  Mass.,  February  25,  1845. 
Her  father  was  Rev.  Joel  S.  Stevens,  of  Mt.  Holly,  Vt., 
her  mother,  Lydia  Woodcock,  of  Winchendon,  Mass. 
She  was  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  her  forefathers  came 
to  Shawmut  with  Gov.  Winthrop  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  Boston. 

As  a  writer,  Mrs.  Wheeler  had  versatile  talents  that 
found  expression  in  tender  poems,  graphic  sketches,  news 
correspondence,  and  editorial  work.  She  was  for  a  time 
on  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  and  she  con- 
tributed to  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  other  papers, 
including  the  Woman's  Journal.  She  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Woman's  News,  and  as  its  first  editor 
developed  an  ability  for  condensation  and  paragraphing 
that  won  high  commendation.  In  the  Association  of 
Western  Writers  she  was  an  active  and  valued  member. 
In  the  spring  of  1890,  she  located  in  Chicago,  and  started 
a  Woman's  Press  Clipping  Bureau ;  but  just  as  she 
began  to  see  her  way  open  toward  success,  her  strength 
failed,  and  all  work  was  given  up. 

One  who  knew  her  intimately  all  her  life,  sends  this 
tender  tribute:  "She  was  lovely  in  character,  brave  as 
her  fathers,  buoyant,  hopeful,  the  friend  of  the  oppressed, 
sweet  and  charitable  at  home,  and  sincere  in  her 
friehdship." 

W.    P.    Needham,   a   tried  and  true  friend   of    Mrs. 
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Wheeler,  contributed  the  following  poem,  which  was  read 
by  Miss  Cardwill. 

Oh  lady,  sleep;  the  waves  are  wild  and  deep, 
And  darkness  lays  upon  the  sea  ;  but  sleep 

In  peace,  nor  dream  of  danger  any  more, 
For  thou  hast  left  the  troubles  of  the  shore  : 

The  sickness,  the  heartaches,  the  terrible  pain, 
And  fever  and  thirst  shall  come  not  again. 

The  valley  is  dark  that  leads  to  the  sea, 

And  cold  are  the  waves  that  reached  unto  thee  ; 

But  thou,  alone,  didst  enter  in  the  ship 
And  fall  upon  the  deck— and  lip  to  lip 

A  saintly  presence  came,  and,  with  an  arm 
Of  love  about  thee,  laid  thee  where  no  harm 

Can  overtake,  and  perils  come  no  more  — 
And  thou  art  sailing  to  the  unseen  shore. 

So,  lady,  sleep ;  the  waves  are  wild  and  deep, 
And  thou  art  free  at  last— still  we  may  weep 

Because  we  cannot  see  thy  face,  nor  hear 

Thy  voice,  nor  clasp  the  dear  white  hands  and  fear 

No  evil,  in  the  glad  and  sweet  surprise, 
That  flashed  in  the  deeps  of  infinite  eyes. 

Oh,  lady,  sleep,  for  the  ship  will  endure ; 
Sleep,  lady  sleep,  for  the  pilot  is  sure. 

And  through  the  dark  waves  and  the  cold  sea's   foam 
He  is  bearing  thee  safely,  surely — home, 

The  last   poem   ever   written    by  this  gifted  woman 
breathing  a  faith  unknown  save 

"to  eyes  that  see  only  the  right," 
was  penned  in   the  Southland  a  few  weeks   before  her 
death. 
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DISTRUST— FAITH. 

By  L.  MAY  WHEELER. 
Why  look  at  the  sun  with  a  frown? 

Why  fret  at  the  hot  breath  of  day? 
Why  fume  at  the  dust  of  the  town 
And  scowl  at  the  breezes  at  play  ? 

The  sun  is  the  god  of  the  day ; 

The  day  is  his  kingdom  of  light ; 
The  dust  is  a-gleam  with  its  ray, 
Your  breath  but  a  speck  of  its  might. 

Why  look  for  a  thorn  with  the  rose? 

Why  search  for  a  poison  with  bloom? 
Why  wake  from  a  couch  of  repose, 
If  the  morn  but  herald's  a  gloom? 
The  rose  is  a  kiss  from  the  sun, 

And  the  bloom  but  tracings  of  light, 
And  sleep  is  God's  dream-life  begun, 
To  eyes  that  see  only  the  right. 

Why  ever  take  friend  to  thy  heart? 

Why  ever  clasp  love  to  thy  breast? 
Why  make  of  this  world  e'en  a  part, 
If  faith  hath  no  lot  in  thy  quest? 

'Twas  love  in  the  morning  of  time 

Dipt  pearls  from  God's  fountain  of  dew, 
And  one  from  its  height,  so  sublime, 
Fell  down  through  the  azure  of  blue. 

In  conclusion  we  append  a  short  poem  which  pictures 
vividly  the  spot  where  she  sleeps. 

[Written  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  L.  May  Wheeler,  by  her  sister,  Anna  Stevens  Overing.] 

At  rest,  among  her  tree-capped  granite  hills, 
Whose  grim  ranks  stand  eternal  guard  about  her  as  she  sleeps, 
And  waxen  laurels  softly  drop  their  rose-hued  petals  down, 
Weaving  gently  o'er  her  brow  the  victor's  crown. 

She  sleeps  where  the  dark-robed,  tasseled  pine 

Bends  his  plumed  head  in  stately  homage, 

As  cool  winds  sigh  a  requiem  and  northern  skies  blue  deeps 

Canopy  the  flower-wreathed  grave  where  our  darling  sleeps. 
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THEOPHILUS  VAN  DEREN, 

One  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West  and  an  honored  member 
of  the  Western  Association  of  Writers,  was  born  March 
9,  1822,  and  died  at  Charleston,  Illinois,  April   10,  1891. 

From  a  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by  a  friend,  we  give 
the  following : 

The  death  of  Theophilus  Van  Deren  leaves  but  one 
male  descendant  of  a  once  powerful  family  in  this  com- 
munity. The  name  of  Van  Deren  shows  a  Dutch  origin, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  deceased  had  also  French  blood  in 
his  veins  ;  but  all  those  acquainted  with  him  in  his  earthly 
life  well  know  that,  though  he  had  the  characteristics  of 
holding  tenaciously  to  his  opinions,  so  common  with  the 
Dutch,  and  of  a  polish  and  sauvity  of  manner  incident  to 
culture,  peculiarly  habitual  with  the  courtly  French,  he 
had  no  affection,  and  drew  no  breath,  which  were  not 
intensely  American  in  their  essence,  and  patriotically 
devoted  to  his  country.  Indeed,  political  economy,  next 
to  his  religion,  was  his  constant  study,  and  the  central 
object  of  his  solicitude.  If  in  his  acquired  views  upon 
this  subject,  and  proposed  measures  for  the  amelioration 
of  distress  and  oppression  among  his  fellow  men,  he  was 
in  any  degree  impracticable,  as  has  been  alleged,  it  must 
have  been  because  of  his  great  heart  and  its  intense 
affections  that  made  him  blind  to  deceit  and  sham, 
pretense  and  fraud  in  others,  and  alive  only  to  what  there 
seemed  sincere  and  real,  good  and  true. 

He  philosophically  cultivated  his  poetic  genius,  and  his 
bereaved  friend  earnestly  hopes  that  his  many  admirable 
productions  will  some  day  find  public  appreciation  of  their 
intrinsic  worth. 
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COL.  JOHN  LEE, 
An  honored  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Western  Association  Writers,  died  June  18th.  1891. 
John  Lee  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Montgomery  County, 
Indiana,  on  the  nth  of  March,  1826.  His  father  was  a 
pioneer  Baptist  preacher  and  a  man  of  strong  character, 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  celebrated  Lee  family,  of 
Virginia  ;  his  mother  was  Mercy  Lucas,  whose  father 
traced  his  lineage  through  a  wealthy  Kentucky  ancestry. 

John  Lee,  though  never  given  a  collegiate  training,  was 
possessed  of  a  good  education,  and  from  boyhood  up 
showed  himself  far-seeing,  capable  and  energetic.  As  a 
merchant  first,  afterwards  as  a  farmer,  he  succeeded,  and 
when  called  to  the  office  as  the  treasurer  of  his  county 
he  filled  the  trust  with  marked  ability.  In  1864  the 
Democrats  nominated  him  to  be  candidate  for  the  office 
of  State  Senator ;  but  he  was  defeated  at  the  election  by 
a  small  majority.  In  1869  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  L.  C.  &  S.  W.  Railroad  Co.,  which  office  he  filled 
with  energy  and  success  until  he  resigned  it  in  1873. 
After  this  until  his  death  he  was  president  of  different 
rraiload  companies  and  was  instrumental  in  building 
several  important  lines. 

President  Cleveland's  administration  appointed  him 
Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Training  Schools  in  Oregon, 
and  after  he  had  ably  filled  that  trust  he  returned  to 
Indiana  and  resumed  his  railroad  work  as  President  of  the 
N.  Y.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  and  the  E.  C.  Railroad  Companies, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Indiana  World's  Fair  Commission. 

Mr.  Lee  was  a  man  of  large  intellectual  grasp,  far- 
seeing,  courageous  and  full  of  vital  force.  He  could  lay 
himself  out  in  his  work  and  execute  almost  impossible 
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tasks  by  sheer  persistence  and  sleepless  energy.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  fluent,  persuasive  and  always  greatly  in 
earnest.  As  a  man  he  drew  men  to  him  and  made  friends 
of  them.  He  was  himself  a  friend  worth  having,  as  true 
as  steel  and  as  generous  as  true. 

No  biography  of  Mr.  Lee  will  be  a  faithful  one  which 
shall  fail  to  represent  him  a  man  of  extensive  influence, 
one  who  originated  large  schemes  and  made  them  suc- 
cessful. He  was  one  of  the  class  of  men  whose  minds 
compass  the  great  needs  of  civilization  and  looked  only 
to  large  ends.  Few  have  accomplished  more  positive, 
broad  and  enduring  results  than  he  in  the  field  of 
his  ambitions. 

Mr.  Lee  left  surviving  him  his  wife  and  five  children, 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Two  of  his  sons  are 
successful  journalists,  the  third,  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Lee,  is 
well  known  in  insurance  circles.  The  daughters  are  both 
married,  one  of  them  to  Will  H.  Thompson,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  other  is  the  wife 
of  Maurice  Thompson,  the  noted  poet  and  novelist. 


In  view  of  these  losses,  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
bereavement  were  feelingly  expressed  by  Hon.  D.  D. 
Banta,  Franklin,  Ind.,  Hon.  T.  B.  Redding,  Newcastle, 
Ind.,  John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.  D.,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  Hon, 
Benj.  S.  Parker,  Newcastle,  Ind.,  and  others. 

The  necrology  of  the  present  year,  although  not  so 
great  in  numbers,  has  spared  not  the  eminent  ones 
of  earth. 

Among  these  we  count  the  Rev.  Oscar  McCulloch,  J. 
J.  Piatt,  Alonzo  Hilton  Davis.  With  voice  and  pen  each 
has   been   an  inspiration   and   encouragement   to  fellow 
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members    in  this  Association.     The   following  tribute  is 
offered  by  the  Hon.   Benj.  S.  Parker. 

ALONZO   HILTON    DAVIS. 

The  voice  of  his  song  is  an   echo ; 

Yet  sweeter  than  echoes  of  song 
Is  the  time  of  his  Soul's  exaltion 

That  lingers  where  memories  throng. 

Dear  lover  of  river  and  prairie ! 

We  kindle  with  pride  when  his  name 
Is  whispered  across  the  glad  spaces 

Made  sweet  with  the  flower  of  his  fame. 

Though  borne  not  afar  from  Parnassus 
On  trumps  that  the  thunderers  sound, 

His  thought  in  the  holiest  holies 
Of  saintliest  souls  shall  be  found. 

And  therethrough  the  ages  far-flowing 

As  rivers  that  run  to  the  sea, 
The  pulse  of  his  tenderest  fancy 

Shall  throb  in  the  music  to  be. 

He  left  not  his  harp  on  the  willow, 

The  fountain  still  full  in  his  soul, 
He  went  with  its  strings  all  aquiver 

To  sing  at  life's  ultimate  goal. 

He  passed  ere  the  blush  of  Aurora 

Was  lost  in  the  ardors  of  noon, 
And  love  holds  him  sweet  with  the  bird  songs, 

The  breath  and  the  blossoms  of  June. 

Still  gracious  and  young  and  rejoicing, 

Our  poet  forever  shall  stand 
As  one  whose  good-bye  was  good  morning, 

Its  pressure  still  warm  on  the  hand. 

JOHN  J.  PIATT. 

"  Like  some  large  light  his  life  went  out, 
Undimmed  by  any  shade  of  doubt, 

Leaving  behind 

The  image  of  a  mind 
Star-wbite,  and  by  the  very  night  refined." 
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A  poet  of  the  Ohio  valley,  one  whom  Stedman  calls 
the  laureate  of  prairie  and  homestead  life,  and  who  won 
a  just  reputation  for  idyllic  verse. 

He  was  called  to  serve  his  country  as  United  States 
Consul  at  Cork,  Ireland.  He  returned  to  the  scenes  he 
loved  so  well  only  in  a  few  short  weeks  to  close  his  eyes 
upon  them  forever. 

He  had  a  Wordsworthian  sympathy  with  nature  and 
knowledge  of  its  forms,  and  a  sincere  purpose,  says  his 
biographer.  The  air  and  bloom  of  the  prairie,  the  fire- 
light of  the  settler's  home,  and  the  human  endeavor  of 
the  pioneer  West  he  knew  well. 

One  year  ago,  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Association 
Writers,  the  following  letter  was  received  and  treasured 
among  the  annals  of  this  Association  : 

The  Priory,  Queenstown,  June  27,  1891. 

MRS.  M.  SEARS  BROOKS,  Secretary,  Madison,  Ind. 

Dear  Madam  :— 1  beg  to  thank  you  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Piatt  and 
myself  for  the  kind  invitation  sent  us  to  be  present  and  take  part 
in  the  literary  and  social  enjoyments  of  your  Sixth  Annual  Meeting. 
Reaching  us  in  this  island  of  our  exile,  your  invitation  gives  us  a 
poignant  sense  of  homesickness  —  especially  to  myself,  a  native 
Hoosier,  who  has  fond  recollections  of  the  old  Indian  State.  I 
regret  that,  since  we  have  not  wings,  it  is  impossible — except  in 
spirit— to  accept  your  invitation.  In  spirit,  we  may  be  present,  and 
we  hope  that  some  time  we  can  be  present  bodily.  Meanwhile 
sympathizing  cordially  with  the  object  of  the  Western  Association 
of  Writers,  and  again  thanking  you  for  writing  us,  I  am,  dear 
madam,  .     Yours  truly, 

JOHN  J.  PIATT. 

REV.  OSCAR  MCCULLOCH. 

Oscar  C.  McCulloch  was  born  at  Freemont,  O.,  in 
1843.     Died  Dec.  10,  1891. 

In  April  '77,  he  came  to  Indianapolis.     His  first  sermon 
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as  regular  pastor  in  that  city  was  preached  July  27, 
1877.  Plymouth  church  stands  for  what  he  has  done. 
He  had  some  marked  intellectual  qualities  and  tastes. 
He  loved  good  books,  and  his  reading  took  a  wide  range 
in  different  fields  of  literature  and  science.  His  love  of 
nature  was  ar  charming  quality  of  the  man.  He  knew 
the  trees  and  flowers  as  friends.  He  loved  to  spend  his 
vacations  in  the  woods.  When  he  returned,  it  was 
evident  he  had  communed  with  the  spirit  of  the  mountains 
and  the  forests. 

Mr.  McCulloch's  social  qualities  were  not  less  marked 
than  his  intellectual.  Those  who  were  nearest  to  him 
know  how  genial  he  was. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Western  Association  of  Writers, 
in  Indianapolis,  the  discussion  of  Realism  vs.  Idealism 
was  led  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  who  suggested  that  it  was 
"the  eyes  that  saw  and  the  perverted  taste  which 
recorded  the  base  realities  of  life  that  made  many 
realistic  writers  so  worthy  to  be  condemned." 

He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  realists  who  also  see  the 
ideal  or  spiritual  side  of  life. 

Mr.  McCulloch's  capacity  for  work  was  conspicuous. 
He  literally  never  lost  a  moment.  In  his  many  hours  of 
study  he  had  stored  up  a  variety  of  information  that 
never  left  him  in  time  of  need. 


In  view  of  the  foregoing  let  us  remember — 

"  We  cannot  tarry  here, 
Far,  far  off  the  day-break  call — hark ! 

Now   loud  and  clear  1  hear  it  wind. 
Swift !  to  the  head  of  the  army  !— swift ! 

Spring  to  your  places, 

Pioneers!     O  pioneers  !" 
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